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- . V -PREFACE. ' ...-' • 

. ,. .IN presenting the roltowing miscelianeoiis sheets 

,. to the public, I feel great pleaisiure in acknowtedg- 

. ins: my obligations to a MS. compiled by my 're- 

,.yeren menn, and ^seijior in the Chinese Mission; the 

/ Revd. R^ Morrison, D. D. on the tenth anniver- 

i^'. . ^^^ary of his jirrival m China, (Sept. ^1, 1817.) Most 

! -of what the MS. contained, the reader will find 

J ^^dispbsed of betwetjn the beginning of the fourth 

}ind middle of the tenth section. It embraced the 

.principal /acts and events relative to the Mission 

. during the first few years of its existence; but they 

• are here nither difterently arranged, and interspersed 

'..with various obsei'vations. 

With respect to the whoU book, I shall but just 
remark, that it was intended to be Miscellaneous i 
and hence, the reader is not to expect many histo- 
rical facts of gri'at moment, or that those recorded are 
arranged with much regard to order. Again, it was 
designed chiefly for those who were, or were likely 
to be, connected with the Ultra Ganges Missions, 
and such as felt a particular interest therein; hence, 
it was necessary to notice some circumstances ra- 
ther of a minute and private nature, more fully than 
would otherwise have been do;ie. These, toge- 
ther with several long digressions (which are not, 
however, foreign to the design of the publication) 
the general reader may pcrliaps find irksome. Fi- 
nally, it was originally intended to embrace only 
the flrst ten years of the Mission; but so iie circum- 
stanc:e occasioned its bcin^ nearly two years in the 
press, which afforded an oppt>rtunity of noticin:^ 
brieHv, the progress of the Mi.^sion during that time, 
so that, in fact, iwelue years are eiiibraced. 
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rTho^e who expect to 1^^^ .here, long and ^nt^re^t- 
inff conversations \vUh the • .heathen — those who 

. consider excellence ot swle and a •lucid order oi 
•subiect, as essential to a book— ^those wlio cannot 
now ah^ thep be content to digress a littjle with .the 

, ^aufii'or,^*and* those who :look' tor niuch that is new, 
-—Will all be disappointed.^ — Jbor, the wisdopi ofat- 
tacnme: the hieh importance wat some do, to wiiat 
the heathen say—or to what well disposed persons 
among them, may Jpirmg l9rward Jn an pccasional 
cbnycrsation^ niay bi? justly questioned— and, the tp- 
'tal absenceof such conversations here, is to be at- 
tnbuted in some measure to this, trom one daily 
and almost solely 'engaged iri the study of a foi^eigij 
language, excellence of style in his 6wn/is hardly 

. to be expected: to have attempted' it, in the preseiit 
instance, would have been unwise. * 
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INTRODUCTION. 



Cbrislianiiy suited to^ and intendid fcr^ all naticni. 
^be duty of maki^f^ it knetvn recotmzfd in exery 
age. The formation of the Mmioftcry ^octety—^ 
its attention directed to ChihC. 



C/HRfsTf AviTV, as revealed in the Holy Scrip-? 
lurc.^, is ihc only religion* w hich is in all rrspecrs 
adapted to the moral state of the whole uoild; 
hence it possesses an indisputable and unrivalled 
claim tosup'Tscde every other. The positive dc- 
clarati<nis of its Divine Author, prove it to be 
intended fi)r the whole family of man ; anil irs 
doctrines, precepts, and ritual all unite to declare 
its suitableness to the internal character, anti exter* 
nal circumstances of sinful creatures, in every 
itate of society and in every port of rhe earth. 

Its DOCTRINES, ihou^h in some particulars above 
the comprehension of man in the })resent infiu- 
cy of his beinix, arc yet remarkably nd.iptrd for 
the exercise of his intellecrual faculties, and all- 
in perfect conformity with the dicfaes if sound 
reason. Their unequdled >\ibliinirv imparts uii 
elevated character to rhc mind, ulnch the utmosC 
refinements of human w»s.lom rouM n^vcr pro- 
duce. Their certaintv brinirs the M.»r!d o\it of 
that maze of enulcls pTplcxicics, in uhich thtf 
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bed and moft enlightened of Pagan Sages wander- 
ed, and led after them the blinded multirudc. 
The powerful support ^hich the doctrines of 
Christianity afford to the hopes of the guilty, pa- 
cifies the conscience, purifies the heart, and glad- 
dens the countenance. Their greatnefs enlarges 
the soul, and raises it to God ; ' while their fulnefs 
and variety furnifli endlefs topics of thought, and 
cxhaufilefs fources of pleafure. Moi\ of them arc 
easily understood, and they are all full of consola- 
tion to the truly penitent, and to the upright in 
heart. 

Its PRECEPTS are all simple, holy, reasonable, 
and useful to man in every capacity, and in every 
relation of life; and mnn*6 dependance on the Su- 
preme Being, his circumstances in the world, the 
desires of his immortal nature, and the testimony 
of hi5 conscience, all prove it to be both his duty 
and his interest to obey. 

- It?< RiruAL is neliher complicated, expensive, 
nor irksome. It can be carried to all parts of the 
xiorld ; and observed just as well where neither 
gold, silver, gems, nor materials for costly array 
exist, as where they are foimd in the richest abun-i 
dance. For it commands no un formity of dress, 
cither in the ministers or in i\\q members of the 
church. Magnificent templcF, decorated altars, 
and splendid ceremonies form no part of the New 
.^eytament ritual. It enjoins no uniformity of lan- 
guage in the worship ot the Deity — no vexatious 
peculiarities in the gait, gestures, and posture of 
the worshippers — no expensive sipparatus in the 
celebration of divine ordinances — and no tech'* 
nical shibboleth to charactcriz: the doctrines 
and followers of Jesus. Simplxitv and utility arc 
the clKiracteristics pf all its cbscivances. Piety, 



truth, justice, ptirity, pesiccablcncss, benevolence, 
and usefulness of life, are the only marks by which 
ic requires the servants of G<k\ to discinguish 
themselves from '* the world which lies in wicked- 
ness.'* 

Chriitiantty claims the world as the sphere 
of its operations: it knows no other loc-^licy. Ic 
commands the nations to give ui» nothing bur what 
is injurious for them to retain ; and proposes no« 
thing for their acceptance but what they aie mise« 
rahle without. It casts no slight on any one conn«* 
try, by exalting the virtues and glory of another. 
It represents *' all peoples and nations*' as on a 
level in the eyes of G<)d— as equally offenders 
against him — equally subject to the decisions of 
his awful justice — ami equally welcome to the be- 
ncBrs of his abunilant nu rc^ • Its moral and posi* 
tive duties are equally binding on ail to whom the 
gofpcl is n>:idc kiu>\vn — its falvation at)d privileges 
are open on the fame terms to all who will receive 
them, witht)ut diftinction of age, rank, talctit, or 
country; — and its tremendous sanctions will be 
executeil ow all who reject or abuse it, without 
pirtialitVy and without the pofTibility of appeal or 
cfcape. 

It commands nothing inronsisfent with the out* 
vard condition of nations or of individuals, toper- 
form ; w hile it contains the germ «^f every principle 
necellarv to re!.d«r tlu* ihr«>nr (lable — the nation 
prosperous — the family happy — the individual vir- 
tuous — aivl the foul eternally blelTed. Christi- 
anity is theonly religion fitted for universal adop- 
tion; and the only one capable of conducting tho 
kin^doms of the worKl to inMiiortal fclicitr. 

It isiheiiiity of all who expect to be favcd by 
Chrill^ to do chcir utmod for ihc extenfioa of 



Cluidian knowl<?dp[f : and God is plcafrd to honor 
and to bicfs his fcrvants, by making them the me* 
diunis iof his mercy and goodncTs to others. In 
every ;ige, fincc the days of Jefus, the obligation 
to xh\< duty and the value of this honor, have 
been felt in the church, cither in a greater or 
lcf< dtgree. 

: The zeal of christians, in this part of their 
durv, has generally been in proportion to the mea- 
sure of clear.i'.efs with which thev iuivc seen, and to 
the energy with which they have felt, the truth 
and importance of the gospel. In the darkest pe- 
riods of the church, there have always been son^c 
efforts made, however feeble, to extend the know- 
lergeof falvation aiYiong paj^an nations. In reaiiing 
fcveral periods of ecclesiastical history, while we 
lament to see the lustre and glory of the christian 
doctrine beclouded, by the dogmas of pagan philo- 
lophy, imd tiie metapliysical fnbilefics of the 
fchooU ; and the puritv and fimplicity of its wor- 
shipcorrupced and adulterated, by ihe admixture of 
Hcratiien rites and Pi>pini fiiperflitions ; yet we 
feel pleafure to peiceive, even in the miilft of 
thefe evils, the lamp of trutii Hill burning, though 
dimly ; and the principle of holy zeal Hill acting, 
thoui^iV feeblv. "Human inventions, intended 
either as improvements on the Gofpel, or to render 
it more palatable to the talle of fociety, have al- 
ways,-' as one juQly obfervcs, '' ferved like paint- 
ings on glafs windows, to attract the notice of 
children ancl idle perfon«, bur to obfcure the light 
from lluife tliat are \\ ithin.'* — Siill, ueithcr human 
invenljoo? nor human wickednefs hav^ ever been 
able C(?n)pletely to exiinguilh the liirht of truth, 
ortodelh'oy the life of practical Chrillianity. Tliis 
fact, which pone who have pcrufcd the record^ of 
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thcChurch will dispute, tends flrongly to confirm 
ihc words of Chrilt concerning ihc CImrch — iluc 
•• she jif<J V/ of Hell shall net prevail agathsi //." 

A just sense of the deplorable state of Pagan 
nitioiis ; a full conviv.^Vion of the suitableness dtthc 
Gospel CO their condition ; a firm persuasion of the 
truth of the divine promises; and a deep impres- 
sion of the duty of all Citiiiiai.s to exert ihcm. 
selves for the propagation of divine truth, were 
the principles which led to the formation of the 
MissiONAKv SociETv, in London, in 1795. Its 
specific object was, lo spread the knowlcilg<i (,f the 
(iusfel umsjh^ He>t:ben and at her ut.enhzhfencd na.'i^ns i 
and it was the aim of tho^^e venerable men, who 
assisted at its ft*rniation, that its fundamental and 
DISTINGUISHING piUNCiPLE shoulil be such as to 
admit, Hdt merely of the pecuniary aids and good 
wishes of christians o{ eve^y deKominaion ; but also 
to engage the talents of the wise anH>ng tliem, ia 
the dueClion of its afi^^irs, and to support the la- 
bciurs of such Missionaries as they might severally 
furnish, in the proniotion of its views abroad. 
They w»!hed that the Society, should not be eirher 
Kpifcop.ihan t)r Picfb) terian, C<»ngrcg itional or 
M«^thiuuiUL,exclu lively i bur that it shnuMct^mbinc 
all thele, without beingcharactciizcd b\ ihepeculi- 
aritics of any one ofthem : tlierdore ihcy called it 
•* The Mijt nan ^o:'ei\\** not meaning thereby 
that there vierc no other Missionary S.»cieties; but 
becaule they will'.ed the one uhicii the) had lorm- 
cd to be open to Chrifiians of all denominations, 
without coming in contact with ilic dillinguilh- 
ing principles of any party. Hence, its ;» {fairs 
have al\\a\s been managcil by a Board of Direc- 
tors, cholci* iinr.ually from the two Ellablilbed 
(Churches oi En;^land and Scotland^ and from va- 
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rious bodies of DifTcntcrs; and of the labonrcrs 
>*hom it has sent forth, fomearcEpifcopali ans,s'>mc 
Prcfbytcrians, some Lutherans, aiul some Diflcn- 

' ters. Thiin thry are united in the b»^lirf of the great 
truths of rheGof|>cl. ami in their ettoits to promote 
the diftnfion thereof; hut they agree to dilFer in 
poin's of lelfernionienr, concerning \\ hich there ne- 
ver has been, and perh.ips never will be, a prrfcrt 
iinanimiry in tlie cliurcl). I have ler^gthened out 
this piiriiiraph for thr sake of thofc who may not 

I have had the means of acquiringcorrert information 
concerning the principle ol the Miflionary So- 
cierv. 

Onif.lK SOCFRTIfS OF A SIMILAR NATtfRE, bc- 

lonurng ro various single Protestant Commu- 
liitwn, had been previously formed; and if their 
fiMtdaitHMiral principle was not so broad, yet 
fh^'li ulfiniarc vicus were equally benevolent 
lihti (fh/iorablri and thr varied success, uirh which 
iUf'h n'*i\iri*\'\sr rlforrs are crowned in difterenc 
jf'Uf^ t f ^1'^' Hor'd, id nurh as 'o afford the most sa- 
Illf'M Y I* *JM»M«» ol in«»fM"f>inn, and the moll abundant 
fiihhHhin^ n^nsf , ir» all ainiilar institutions of a 
»m1 *-Mp.*Hf d»M' Tor nevenl years, the Missr- 
h^i'^i' i ^H< ins Viix ocnipird in ihr crgnnlzation 
ht M "'IHM** IM l/rnf, ro the ^ntf/b ^r^t^, &c. But 
\\H (MM ' f f '«♦' " Ml '.| M'l \\\vi\ vo deson ing <»f irs;U- 
f^MllMM Mil Hm' I'MMfH* ot China Fnr, ootwiih- 
»f'Mfdl/f|( \\\\\ ^\\\m\\^ ii(frn\[)is hid Ixen in.Ki*-, in 
Hllf^MfM pmmmU ol Che chuich. to iiurotlucc the 
//oup^ I ihht fluf rruimrv, kiiII the rhi( k sh.ulrs of 
f^i|/'Mi dMJ'ih'^i huMfi; over its injnwii^r j^opula- 
IIm/i, u ho, Im f h»« pri'^rnt hour, have ncirhcr fasted 
ih^ » wn In mI pnlii h »iI lierihun, n«»r l>iiu-l»l the rc- 
V|vlM(j li<'>Hn« (d the Sun of Righccoui'ncr:}. ~ * 
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SECTION I. 



T fort I nf fartrer agrs to fhriflianize China — by ibe 
l^e;}orijns — b\* tbi l\(,mjb Church. A Gruk 
' Cburcb in Peking. 

15 FORE procrctHnjr m notice pnrticularly the pro- 
CccJiii'js of tlic Mifn.)nary Society in China, wc 
niav take a Ihoit view of the variiUM efforts made 
in f trnicr times to introduce the Gofpcl into that 
country. 

EccllSIastical History furnifhes hut very 
fcanty, an. I often not very well-authenticated, in« 
formation on this fubject. 

The firll attempts to make known the truths of 
Chrifiianity in Clnna were by the Ncftorians, who 
from the 5th century, when the feet arofe, to the 
envl of the 7th century, penetrated through the 
various c«>ufMries eastward of Conftantinople, to 
Tartary, wlicre they fpreail iheir doctrines, and 
crcctcil Chriftian S.)ciciics.* In the end i)f the 
Seventh (fhfury^ I hey came info Ltina^^ where they 
also estaldis'icil churches. Little m«>ic notice is 
taken of their proceedings for nearly five hundred 
years after. In \\yc f tirerTjih ( rntury\ thcv are said 
to have had a fl »urishinir churchj in the North 

• Vide Ruck's Thfolo^Mcal Dictioi ary, '\'ol. II. p. ISK). 
t Moshcim's Eccle>iasiical Hi>lor^, Vol. 11. p, ISi. 
J Ditto, Vol.111, p. 131. * 
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of China, whrrc it still continued to exist in the 
beginning of the Fifteenth Century* afrer ir was 
nearly extinguished in Tartarv. In the fifteenth, 
and commencement of the sixteenth cenrurv, 
Neftorianifm is thotighc to have entirely died 
awav in China. 

With refpect lo the Nestorians in China two 
remarks offer to me. The fiill is, that no au- 
thentic Chinefe records, that I have yet seen, 
make the leaft mention of the conWng of that fecc 
into China, or (»f their efforts, di/Ctrines,. suffer- 
ings, or (Xiinciion, there. Nor, uiih the excep- 
tion of thcStone ^^d>lct of Sce-Gan,7 mentioned by 
some Roniifli MifTionaries, have any monuments^ 
inscriptions, remains of old churclus, &c. been 
noticed by any Chinefe writer, that I have Tizcw or 
heard of. The second is, that no part of the Nef- 
torian. doctrines, or ceremonies of worfhip, seem 
to have mingled tiiemselves with any of the Pa- 
gan Systems of China; at least so far as I can yet 
discover. 

In many other countries. Paganism has borrow.^ 
cd from ChrifVianiiy; and in China, images and 
pictures of Chrift, borrowed from the Roman Ca- 
tholic religion, arc found in some Pagan Ten^ples, 
where at certain times they are woifhipped.J; There 
Ts in the Shin-feen-tung. keen, a Chinese Mytholo- 
gical History, a brief account of the birth, life, 
death, refurrection, afccnfion, and difciples of 
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• Mosheim, Vol. III. p. 289. 

• • • 

f Sec LeCompte's Memoirs of- China., p. 348, 852.;^ where 
ft curious account of the inscription found on the tablet, is 
given. 

X Vide Morrison's Memoir of hi^ Journey to Peking* 
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Ctirift ;♦ an account evidently borrowed from the 
Roman Carhqlics. 

Thcfc circumftances, if this vicwof them be 
ju(l, are the more lingular, in as much as the Chi- 
nefe notice every other foreign feet, which has en* 
tered iheif country. The Budhifts, theMahomc- 
tans, and the Roman Catholics, are all particularly 
noticed by them. Moreover, Chto-foo^izsey ^f^ng*^ 
Tzse^ and other eminent Chinefe writers, lived in 
and near the time when Nellorianifm muft, accor* 
ding to the above accounts, have been in its mod 
flourifliing (late in China. They notice a number 
of religious fects that cxifYed in the couaLi»y4 ac 
ihat time^ but make no mention of any feet of 
ChriHians. 

The Ncstorians, according to Dr. Mosheim and 
other ecclesiastical historians, must have been iu 
China for a period of more than eight hundred years i 
and it is a singular circumstance that, if they really 
Were there for so great a length of time, Chinese 
History never mentions them. 

In the thirteenth Century, the Roman Catholic 
Ccurcb firll extended its efforts, rather indirectly, 
to China. An embalfy, composed chiefly of eccle- 
siastics, at uhose head wns Johannes a Monte Cor- 
vino, was fent from Pope Nicholas IV. to Coblai, 
Emperor of the7'<if Mrj. Their object seems prin- 
cipally to have regarded Tartary ; ycc they are faid 
to have erected churches in China also.f 

In the year 1307, the Gospel is reported to have 
made so great progrcfs in China, that Pope Cle- 
ment V. erected Camialu, which fome think to be 

* See a translation of this account in the Indo-Chinese 
Gleaner, No. IV. 

t 3ec Mosheim, Vol. III. p. 132. 

P 
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PekiPig, into an Archhifliopric, which was confc#. 
rcJ OIL Johannes a Monic Corvino, above men- 
tioned.* 

-Francis uVjv/Vr, the cclebratrd Jefuit, had con-, 
trmplated the converfion of China to the Chrif- 
tian faith; but, in the itiidll of his benevolent 
plans; he Was Citljcd away by death, oft' the coaft 
of r hat country, in the year 1552. • ^ 

)| • Matthew Ricci, an Italian of the same Order, 
afur the death of Xivier, penetrated China, 
pi-eachrd the Catholic faith, and laid the foiindatioiY 
of the Roinifli Church there. Much Hrefs canhoc 
be laid nn any rhifig done for the Gofpcl ifl China^ 
before the days cf Ricci. In the cofnhiencc- 
riienf of the ^cventrfntb Crnfur.\ numbeb of Jefu- 
its, Dominicans, Francifcans, and Capuchins en- 
tered China; and, with part of the Gofpel, pub- 
jiflu'd a gieat deal of the superditions of the Ro- 
niilh Church, and the peculiarities of their rcf- 
ptCtive ordeis. 

Durinjr the reij^n of the Emperor Kifi^^hr^ the 
MilTionarics had Icfs to contend with, and enjoyed 
Diore freedom in their work, than before and since. 
Sv'vrral l.undrcds of Catholic Miflionarirs. in- 
cluiiing nitivts and foreigners, have at different 
tinies laboured in China; and it is but juftice to 
say; that many of tlu m appear to have been sincere 
anil single-hearted in their work* Some of ihcm 
Vrotw" uclli VI here the peculiar errors of their 

* See Mosheim, Vi.l. III. p. 297- Why Caiubahi is sop- 
posed to he Peking, 1 know not. If it l;e, it is a Tartar 
lidme---'ihe Tanars then governed Ch.ina. Johannks a 
MrtNTB CoRViNO was a cflcbratied Italian Friar, vi ho la- 
boured for manv vears in Tartars', and trauslatt'l the- Ne-,Y 
Testament, and the Psalms of Duvid into the Tartar lad- 
guage. 
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church, did not v%'arp their judgemrnt; and ^fvrr^l 
wrrc dillinguifhed for their kno\vlc<lgo of Cliinefe 
Literature; wlijJc it cannot be denied, on the otlier 
hand, that there were among them, fomc who 
were tainted with fcepxicifm, and others who 
jovcd the honors of a Court more than the labours 
.of the Christian NJinif^rv. 

. With refpect to the Doctrines and Ceremonies 
which they taught in China^ a fair fpecimen of 
.thf bell of thefc, is cont.iined in the Chnufe 
writings of the Mifljonarics, fevcral of which 
the compiler has perufed. The style of their 
^publications, is generally perfpicuons — fomerifncs 
elegant,— ^and may he often imitated with advan- 
tage by fiibfequent labourers, to whatever church 
they belong ; and to take due advanragc of the 
talents and labours of thofe who have tj:(»ne before, 
in order to facilitatje oAir own progrefs, is wifdom, 
and difcovers reverence to Chrjll, who gave thein 
thcfc gifts for the good of the clunch. The 
Doctrines which thefc writings communicarr^ 
are molHy fuch as were propagated iu Europe 
jn what ProteOants call ** the dir':eil prrioJi 
oi the Church.** Here and there, \ b:!auriful ^^x\^ 
timent, well.expreired, and fupported by appro- 
priate quotations from the Fathers of the Latin 
Church, occurs ; hut often, in clofc connexion 
therewith, fome traditional ahfurdity, whicii 
difgufts reafon and common fenfc, meets the 
reader's eye. 

Their Ritual has certainly loft nothing by beinif 
trnifported to the Eaft. The fictions of Chinefe 
paganifm, and the legends of t lie priells of Fuh and 
Taou; together with imported relations of miracles 
and wonders, wrought at the (brines of the faints, 
at the tombs of martyrs, or in the caves of hcr« 
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J tnTrs, have all contributed to produce confid'cratfe 
^ additions to the ccremonre^ of the church. The 
virtues attributed to the (ign of the crofs — to the 
ringing of bells -*-to the horning "of wat Candles; 
and the powerful aids faid to be afforded by the 
Virgin-goddcfs, to females in fcafons of peculiar 
foMcitude— to fick children — to the aged and poor;* 
tended very nnich to make the fyltem acceptable 
to the lower claflcsi efpccially to females, uho be- 
fore their convcrfion, had' been accuftomed to pray 
\ y^ .^ illB ?^ A r H^ ny-fub^/o-^yiff, and ;^ ^ Ig -^ 
i ^*keen-how-Jhing^mno, &c. iChincfe goddcffes), fof 
! children, when barren, and for help rn the hour of 
travail. The talents of the MiiTionaries, their 
virtues, and their influence, for a time,, at court, 
( gained over not a few irt the higher walks of life 
Co the profcfllon of the Gofpef. 

But, the ifolated rays of fcripture light, palling 
through fo thick and clouded an atmofphere, muff 
have been faint indeed. It is devoutly to be wifti- 
cd, that if the Roman Catholic religion should ever 
regain its influence in China, (a thing not at pre- 
fent very likely) its promoters may purge away the 
corruptions of doctrine and worfhip ; and teach* 
Christianity as it was taught by Jefus and his- 
Apo files. 

However, thefe corruptions are to be attributed' 
rothe fyftem, and not to the men themfelves: the 
fear and love of God woulJ have reflrained them* 
from corrupting the truth infenrionally^;yand we 
find the efTential doc'lrines of Divine Revelation* 
fcattered through their Chinefe publications. The 
learning, perfonal virtues, and ardent zeal of fomc 
of them, deferve to be imitated by all future Mis- 
I sionaries— will be equalled by few, — and perhaps* 
i»arcly exceeded by any. Their ucdfaftuefs and^ 
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triumph in the mrdft of the pcrfrcutions, even 
to blood and death, in all ima|rinable forms of 
terror, which they endured in Japan, China, &c- I 
ihew that the adulterated christiiniry which ihry 
taught, is to be ascribed to the effect of educa- 
tion, not to defign; and alfo afford gcrod reafon tor 
believe, that they have long fince jcrined •• fbe 
tioile army tf mdr[yr%** and are now wearing the 
crown of thofc ** who fpared not their lives front 
death, but overcame by the blood of the Lamb,, 
and by the word af their teftimony." It is 
alfo, not to be doubted, that many fniners were,- 
through their labours, turned from tin to God;i 
for we have abundant catife to think, that where- , 
ever the great lines of thcGofpcl are made known, . 
ihould there even be a mixture of error with the 
truth, God will not fuffer his word entirely to fall 
to the ground. They will finally have due " praifc 
from God j" and let us never cheridi a re lucftancc 
to coTilider them as fellow. workers in His king- 
dom. 

Of late years, they have been greatly perfecuted: 
there is, however, reason to believe, that the 
disputes which took place among the Miffi >naries 
themselves, and the fpirit of bitterncfs and ewsy 
generated thereby, did their caufe more real in- 
jury, (as has ever been the cafe wiih all cliris- 
tian^ in Timilar circumllnnccs,) than all the per- 
fecutions which they endured. The contentions 
( uhich afofe about a term proper to exprefs the 
i Deity; aboor the rites of (acrifice, ufually per- 
formed by the Chinefe, at the tombs of their an- 
Ceftors, &c. ; and the arrival from Europe of Ec- 
cleliaftical Meffengers, clothed with fccular glory, 
xmd inverted with fpirituaj powers, to fettle all 
controverfies ; — thefe, together with fomc other 



things which immediately followed, produced the 
two greated evils that can ever befall any body of 
men, joiritly jahourinp f )Y the converlion of the 
Heathen, whether they belong to the Catholic or 
to the Proteftant Church, viz. externci difrefpect 

\ and i*tternnl dtvifions. The high toiie afflimed by 
a Legate from Rome; the imperious conduct of 
individual MiHionaries, in hig'i ecclefiallical. Na- 
tions; and the inflexible firmncfs, (fonie have cal- 
led it obllinacyj of the greater parr, who were 
neither intimidated by the thunders of the Vati- 
ca/>, nor foftcneil bv the entreaties of the friends 
of truth, nor moved from their purpofe by the 
pncific counfcis of moderate P.igans ; — thefe things 
trntled to lower their religion and its .niinifters in 
the eftimition of the Cliincfe; and the introduc- 
tion of feparate and contending intcrcHs dividecl 
the MilTionaries among themfclves ; lo thatinflead 
of exhaulling their whole time, Hrength, and ta- 
lents in the.lervice of the Heathen, a very confi- 
derablc portion of thcfc was thrown away, in de- 
fending the claims, in defining the peculiarities, 
and in ru[)f)oriing the pre-eminence of the feveral 
Monadic Orders, under the banners of >vhich they 
had enlilled. Thef^ remarks are not made for the 
fake of palling any gratuitous and oblique reflections 
on the C.'tholic MiCIions in .Ciuna : but with the 
view of exciting, by an example in point, the mott 
watchful caution againlt jSmilar evils, amofigit 
inodern -labourers. For, although amongft Pro- 
teftant Missionaries, thefe evils may not flow from 
exactly the fame cau fes, or attain the fame notori- 
ety ; yet they may arifc from numberlefs other 
.caufes ; and the confequences will be equally dan- 

j gerous ; — yea perhaps more f o : for, the power o/ 
numbers — the influence of wealth — the patroiiage 



of Chriftian Kings — the attractions t»f a (howy 
vorlbip — and the high fcicntific attainments of 
fomc individual Catholic Missionaries, — might 
kec^> their caiife ftill hreathingi where oui*i/fup- i 
purteil by few fuch vifible and tangible aid.^, uoiild 
be laid in its grave. Thus, one generation, and 
one fociety of^tiien may learn wildom, not only 
from the virtues of another^ but alfo from its fail- 
ings and err<ti-s. 

The Europeans, uho were the life of the 
Mifllons, have either ilied, been baniflied, or fal- 
Ifn by "the hands of their perfccutnr^; and the 
handful cif converts which they had made (for, 
compared with the Rigan Chinefe, they were not, 
in the mcift H urilhing (hite of the Catholic Reli- 
gion, as one to ten thoufandj, partly for want of 1 
the Holy Scripiurts, and partly for want of living 
teachers, are falling bai k rapidly to Heathenifm. 

Tiiere now rxills a (tr^ek Cbtucb in t^ck ng^ at i 
vhich the KufTi ui Conuuercial Relident and others 
from that counrry, artend The tf/^tn of this 
Ciuirch is mentioned by Bell, in his ac count of 
China. - During the reign of Kan^^b^^ in one of 
his Tartarian wais, fomc RulTians, on the River 
/imcur, were taken priloneis and brought to Peking. 
Tiiat. Emperor, ulio was dilhnguilhed for many 
excellent Ljualiric s, allowed iheni to build a Church 
and to ufe tluirov\n leligion. When their Pricfts 
die, they feiul for c^ihers to Sibviia. 

A Gi^inefe Mandarin, in 1815, made mention 
of this Church to Mr. Moirifon — He laid he had 
himfelf been in it, and had woilhipped the image 
of Jefus ChiiU which was there. He told the 
fl«>ry laughingly, from recollecting the gravity and 
objections mailc by his Iricnd the prielt, who had 
the ch.irL^c uf the church; and who thought the 
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Mandarin indulged too much levity to be a fin- 
cere and intelligent wprflupper. It does not ap- 
pear whether this church ever made any efforts, to 
fprcad'thc Gofpcl among the Chincfe. , Its atten-i 
tion. has been jentirely (:onfined to the .foreigners 
attached to the Ruffian fiurtory .in i;he. Capital. 
;\^\\t Diitcb^ though they extended Chriftianitjr 
|o the Moluccas; to pa.rt of .the Celebes, and to 
part of the ifland of Formofa ; yet do not appear to 
have .attempted the iiUroductix)n of the Gofpcl 
into China.: .1 .. ,.., ,., ; ...,, ^ .. , . / ; 

Thus it app.ears, that the views of the Miflionary 
Society, with relped to the. importance of directs 
ing their efforts to China, were founded on a juft 
convidion of the deplorable (late of that vaft 
Jcountry, u hu;h was (lilt groping amidft the di»iknefs 
Hfof Pagan fuperi\itions, or indulging an odiou$ 
* hardnefs of hearty under the in^uence of a Conceited 
fccpticifin, and vain fpet uUtions, which fuppofc 
a unlveric without a God! This will be ftill more 
evident, from what is jexpreflcd in the following 
'/cdtioa. 
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SECTION II. 



A sketch of rbe national and relii^ious character ^J- 
Ltiha — China originally Jmali^-^Jlaus niimercys-^ 
u^eivtiized' — without arts o^^ titeraturC'^errcNfout 
Conceptions of her Hages-^^the Chinef^^ great lovers of 
antiquity — Tartars govern China — de/pi/e the Chi^ 
neft — two r:a:icnal ihcrjcten — conduct of China to* 
wards foreign nattom^-^traditteral revela ion^ the 
Jour ce of good fentiment i found among Pagan nattons^-^ 
great preponderance of falfe principles found in Chi* 
nefe writings — Chinefe Philojnpbers guilty of idolatry 
^^woffkip of vfibie nature — the fect r^f Fuh brings 
new idolatry in from the wejl^-^the gods of China 
numerous as the Jund-^fhe is wholly given to idolatry 
•^aJars every where^-^afirclogy ^ f^ells, (sfc, — con^ 
duct of the f<fct of the learned at death. Various 
kinds of fjlfe phil'fophy prevail'-^ the effect of theft 
on the nation^ f^ide^ infanticide^ hardntfs of heart. 
Spit it and purfuits of various tlajfes — degree of 
vice in China"— the g'^ftcl^ unueL'ms to her highm 
minded philofofhers'-^imfortaice of Mffftonartes 
knowing the Jt ate of the nation which they propofe to 
evangelize. 

As the objcifl of ihcfc papcs i«, not merely to nar- 
rate hisioiical fa<51s, but alfo lo view ihcm in their 
various aspens, concomitants, and probable re. 
lulls; 1 fliall therefore otter no afpology for defer- 
ring the diftin^l confideratiun ot the Mifliuii to 
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China, till \re fird take a brief furvey of the (fate 
ef chat great nation, in regard to religion and mo- 
rals; which it is hoped, will fhow how neceflary 
the benevolent effort to import divine knowledge, 
■was; and alfo fiirnilli additional motives for a ten- 
fold increafe of exertion, in the profccution of the 
good work, which is yet but ih its infancy. 

The religioiis, moral, and political principles of 
any people, conllantly and reciprocally affcileach 
other to fuch a degree, that it is hardly poftibic 
to delineate one, without drawing in part of 
•the otheis: The Time may be faid of their cha- 
raifter: an attempt to illuftrate the religious 
and ntoral characfler of a nation, neceflarilv in- 
volves frequent references to its political charac- 
ter; to its laws, inftitutions, and the fpirir of its 
1 government. Hence, the following llcetch is not 
confined within the limits of what perhaps a per- 
fe(5l accuracy of diltrnclion between ihele would 
require, but exhibits them, either feparately or to- 
gether, juft as materials offer. 

China, is one of the mofb ancient of the na- 
I tions ; and, in regard of territory, riches, and po- 
pulation, the greateft of them all. It was origi- 
nally a very fmall flate, headed by a chieftain, 
v\h() exercifcd feudal powers, fimilar to thofc rx- 
I crcifed by ihe heads cf Feudal States in ancient 
Europe. It was alfo charaifleiifed by that ludc 
ignorance, which attends a Rate of very partial 
civilization. In the times of Ta'>u and Shun^ 
(B. c. -2,200) China was jiift emerging fiom 
barbarifrn. A little before their days, the peo- 
ple lived in the favage tlate. They rclided ii> 
woods, and in caves ; and in holes dug in the 
ground. They covered themfelves with the Ikins 
of bcalU; they alfo formed garnaems of the leaves 
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of trees, of grafs, of reeds, and of foarhrrs. They 
ate the flefh of animals, with the blood, and the 
(kin, and the hair; all unboiled^ unrouOed, and 
undrefled.^ 

Their dead often l.iy unburieil ; fomeiimes they 
were thrown into ditches and marflies ; at other 
times call, without fhroud, coffiri, or ceremony, 
into a hole dug with the end of a (lick in the 
earth, where wolves, infects, &c devoured 
thcni-t They were in a flate eqnally barbarous 
with that in which the Britons lived iluring the 
reign of Druidifm, befi)re the conquefl by Julius 
Caefar. As far down as 918 years b. c. there are | 
indances oi\ record, in which beloved minis- 
ters, concubines, and flaves, were killed at the 
death of their Prince, to l^cnr him company, and 
fcrve him in the other world. J They were bar- 
barians in literature, as well as in manners; they, 
could neither read, nor write, nor cypher. 

From the days of 7*./aw, the territory of China 
extended; its population increafed ; its character 
improved ; and the want of knowledge and inven- 
tion, was felt. 

Increaling numbers tiught them the necedity of 
labor; labor, of inftruments ; and inllruments, of 
(kill : theft produced fome improvements in the 
more ufeful arts, i!ie progrefs of which was for a 
time fccured by necclTicy, the principle which 
gave them birth. 

In letters, nature itfclf became their teacher; 
the rtrft ideas of writing were fugirclled to ihcm 
by the imprcfTun of the feet of birds on the fand, I 

• Vlile fy uE Lt-E K*HH, part 4, Jcrt. 9. 

f Vide jCl "j^ MuNr.-TSZK, p^rt 3. 

t Vide i^j^i J ^ She-king kwCh-fung. 
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and the marks on the bodies offlicll fifli.* Their 
written charadler continued for a long period, 
I .purely hieroglyphic; but, after pading through 
various changes, fuggefled partly by convenience, 
and partly by genius, it gradually loll its original 
form, and approximated to one better adapted for 
the purpofcs of Government and Literature. 
' In the earlier ages of China, before her inhabit* 
tants were colle<fted into towns, cities, and large 
alTociations, along with ruflicity of ideas, manners, 
and virtues, they prefcrved the ruder vices of fa- 
vage life; but were not contaminated with chc in- 
trigue, the falfehood, the hypocrify, and the co- 
vetousnefs, which too often attend a more ad- 
vanced ftage of fociety. Hence, Chinefe fages of 
fubfcquent times, impreffed with the evils which 
pafTcd under their immediate review, but forget- 
ting thofe that exilled of old, pafs the highert en- 
comiums on the ages of antiquity. Even things 
which were the confequences of ignorance and 
barbarity, they fometimes millakc for virtues of 
high characfler. They feem to have erroneoufly 
imagined, that the vices of their own times, were 
rather the neceflary confequences of progreflivc 
civilization, than the native emanations of human 
depravity, changing their channels according to 
times, anci circumftances: limilar mifconceptions 
we find exiting in every country. 

In the commci^cement of tlie Dynafty Cbow, 

I upwards of a thoufand years before Chrift, the 

Chinefe dates, or clans, amounted to om thfiufand 

and eight hundred.-^ each of which had its chieftain, 

who poflclFcd abfolute and hereditary power; but 

V^ , * Vide Morrison's Chinese Dictionary, Introduction, p. I. 

f Vide ^ ^^ Kwoh-tseh, preface, 1st page. 
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thfy all united in acknowledging the fuprcmacjr 
of the Emperors, whom chey honored as the centre 
of their' union, and the chief of mortals. Under 
fuch circumftanccs, it was impolHble, that the dull 
and tircfome monotony of fcntiment, culloms, anil 
manners, which defpotifm has fincc compelled to 
reij^n in China, could have prevailed. 

The philofophy of Confucmt^ (uho lived about 
five hundred years anterior to our era,) though ' 
it can hardly be faid to have brought his coun- 
trymen nearer to God, yet taught them more 
clearly the theory of hurhfan government; and 
hartened the period when the nun^ber of dates, 
already greatly reduced, (hould be entirely a- 
boliflicd ;* for, we find that about 300 years 
after him. the number was reduced to fcven. 1 
Che^hwani^te^ the firll Emperor of the Dynafty 
?*i//y, totally fubvcrced thefe, amalgamated the 
whole into one, and ere<fted that gig.intic def- ^ 
potifm, the great lines of which continue to this 
hour. The huge machine has been often bat- 
tered, both from without and from within ; but 
its elTcntial parts flill hang togeti)er. 

The wifdom of the ancient fages, and rulers of 
China, formed a code of laivs, which, with many 
defetfls, polfcflVd alfo great excellencies. Through 
the numerous ages in which thefe laws have ex- 
isted, they have been executed with various de- 
grees of humanity; fometimcs without the op- 
prcfTive exertion of arbitrary power. 

For ages, the arts and fcicnces in China, have 
been ftaiionary: and, from the accounts of the \ 

• They were at the beginnini^ of the Dynasty Chow, 
1800, in number. A general change reduced ihem to 
eightecn---anothcr chan^^e, to seven; anoiiicr, united these 
iato one*— ut supra* 
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laft Enprlilh EmbaflT/, (1816) fccm now rather in a 

I retrograde ftatc. The obftinarc rcfufal of the Chi- 
ncfe to iinprovr, is to be viewed rather as arifing 
from the effcft of principle, (perhaps I (hoiild 
fay prejudice,) . and the reflraint.s of arbitrary 
power, than fron^ the want nf genius. For, they 
ronfKier the ancient Sages, Kings, Emperors, and 
Governments, as the proto-typei of excellence; 

' and deem a near approximation to the times in 

vhirh they lived, the hitrhcft difplay of national 

x wifilom and virtue. Thev are Hill blindly de- 

\' voted to antiquity; and poflefs not that greatnefs 

of character, which (ccs its own dcfcds, and fighs 

' for improvement. 

Mapubo'jj Tarfar.n^o\v govern China. The milder 
fons of Han* could not withlhind the arms of the 
conquering Tartar. The warlike Scythian, who 
ate the flt^lh of horfes, and drank the milk of cows, 
was fit for every cnterprife. Univeifal empire 
alone could fate his refllefs ambition; and fcarcc 
any obftacle could refift his favage prowcfs. Af- 

\ ter the reverfcs attendant on war, continued with' 
various interruptions forfcveral ages, he at length 
ftared himfcif fccurelv on the throne of China; 
where he now holds the moft prominent place 
among earthly Princes, and jiflTumes to be the 

I head of them all, *' The S:>n of Heaven" — ** The 
Emperor of all under the (larry Iky,'' &c. 

I Ic is now ;75 years (ince the Ta 7 j'-c/j^ Dynns-' 
ty (the {)rercnt one) obt lined the government of 
the whole Chinefe dominions. Thefe Tartars, 
united China to iheir own territory, and thus 
f<Mmed one of the mod extenfive Empires that 
ever exiflcd. They adopted many of the cuftom$ 

♦ Han is a term generally used for the ChinssEj in COQ* 
tra- distinction from the Tartars. 
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of their newly acquired fubjects; but di(} not give 
up thofc which formed their own national peculi- 
arities. They continued to prefcrvc the great 
lines of the code of laws, whicii they found exiiU 
ing in China ; while. at the fame lime they im- 
posed others, which were viewed by the conquer- 
ed, as highly difgracefiil and opprcflive, and the 
non-compliance with uliich coll fomc of them 
their lives. • Tl>e Executive Government is 
chiifly filled with Tartars: they aflcct to view the ' 
Chincfc with great contempt. They often con- 
tcmptuoudy fay, •• China men furnifn the breafls 
which we lUi k." To contend is of no avail : the 
Chinefe mull fubmit, and (as they fometimes ex- 
prefs themfclves,) •' quietly eat down ibe v fuU.^* 
, Since the union of China to Mjnchow Tartarv, 
there have been tuo ;/j//.;wj/ claruiUrs in the Em- 
pire, of a very oppofitc kind, affecting each other 
py a mutual re-action. The ruder qualities of the 
Tartflr have been foftened by the more mild and 
poliOied ones of the Chinefe: the cowardly imbe. ^ 
cility and the flow Calculating prudence of the ' 
Chinefe, have been improved by the warlike fpirit / 
and elaliic activity of the Tartar. The intrigue ami \^ 
deceit of the Chincfc, and the rude courage of \ 
the T.irtar, unite in what mny be confuicrcd the \ 
prcfent n.ttion.il chuacter of China: and in as 
lar as this union exills, it will render her more 
formidable to her enemies, thin nations at a dis- 
tance, imagine. What cannot be efircted by force, 
may l>e by fraud, and vice verfa. What anv one 
of thefo finely, may not be able to accomplilb, ' 
the union ot both may. 

But this mixture of qualities, thotsgli it may 



^ Vide Morrisuu'i» Piulological View of China, p. S. 
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have advantages, rs heterogeneous and unnatural • 
there are in it, uc have ground to fuppofe, the 
feeds of national evil. Like thofe liQuid com- 
pounds (e. g. oil and water) the parts of which 
are made to adhere for a time by mechanical agi- 
tation ; but which, when allowed to fettle, re- 
folve themfelves, without any external caufe, into 
their fimples: Co it may be wirh China. The 
tempers of her own legitimate children,' and of 
thole ftrangers who rule over her, are difcor-- 
dant and rcfufe to coalefce. China, notwith* 
(landing the advantages which (he has enjoyed 
from the writings of her fages and the wifdom 
of her lawgivers, poflTcflcs little intellectual and 
moral excellence — little honorable principle as 

' a nation— little regard to truth; but much fraud 
and artifice, and contempt of other tribes oC 
men. She possesses, in an astonishing measure, 
the art of turning all her intercourse wich foreign- 

V ers to her own honor and advantage; while they 
are made to feel their own infignificance and de- 

t pendence. Idle displays of majcrty and authority 
muft fatisfy thofe nations which feek her alliance; 

. for in vain will they look for truth or refpectful 
treatment. If thev can be contented to bow 
down, and acknowledge that their bread, their 
water, and their exiftcnce arc the effects of her 

] bounty ; ilie will not deal unkindly with them. 

j But, woe to that nation which dares prefume even 

! to think itfelf equal, or within a thoufand degrees 
of equality — that nation is rude, barbarous, obfti- 

I nate^ and unfilial : not to tear it up root and 
branch, is a difplav of forbearance worthy of the 
Sovrreign of the CelelHal Empire alone ! 

If in her intercourfe with foreign countries, 
China cannot with truth and juflice, make all 
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things appear honorable to herself, (he nfiakes no 
difficulties about uling other means. Shedifcolors 
narrative — (lie mifquotes ftatements — (lie drags 
forth to the light whatever makes for her own ad- 
vantage — and induflrioufly feals up in oblivion 
whatever bears againft her. She lies by r)ftcm ; 
and, right or wrong, muft have all to look well \ 
on piapcr* This view of the national character 
. of China is not more true than lamentable; efpe- 
cially when wcconfidcr that the character of a na- 
tion is formed by the fentiments and conduct of 
individuals; and that thefe again, are the rcfult of 
principles taught in the country, or reigning ia 
the heart. This will lead us to take a more par- 
ticular view of the religious and moral character of 
China. 

Some have aflerted, that the earlieft writings of 
the Chinefe, contain very clear and jufl fentiments 
concerning the Divine Being, which I think they 
may be fairly called upon to prove. But, ad- 
mitting the affcrtion to be true, it does not fol- 
low that fuch fentiments ftill continue to be enter- ( 
tained; for the writings, in queftion, (e. g. the 
^ 4S ^oo king, and efpecialiy the ^ j^Shoo- 
king,) were the productions of men who' lived ia 
the primitive ages of Chinefe Hiftory, while the 
light of traditional revelation was lefs obfcured by Ij ./ 
idolatry and fuperllition. Portions of that origi- 
nal revelation of the Divine character and will, 
which Cod in merciful condefcenfion, granted to 
thefirft progenitors of the human race, were car- 
ried by their poflcrity to perhaps ail parts of the 
earth, wherever their migrations were directed. 
But the depravity of man did not fuffer this reve- 
lation to continue long in its priftine purity. — 
*' He became vain in his imaginations, and his 
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foolifli heart was darkened." He could not at 
firft entirely caft off the worfhip of the Creator ; 
(and it may be quedioned whether any nation oh 
earth, even to this hour, notwithftanding of mul- 
tifarious gods, has ever been ^ble to diveft itfelf 
of all notion of, and reverence for, the Supreme 
Being,) and probably the firft deviations from the. 
pure worfhip of the Deity, were not made with, . 
.any fuch view; but rather with fomc pious pur-, 
pofe of aiding the memory, warming theaffecflioni 
^nd increa^ng devotional feelings, by the addi^ 
I tion of fome created objedl, which could be feen 

♦ pr felt, and had a fixed local esfiftence, The indul- 
gence of the fan)e folly, increafing from age to 
age, filled the air, and the earth, and the ocean, 
with gods nearly .as numerous as the fands! — So 
dangerous is \i lo follow the impulfc of our feeU 
ings, and ;he fuggeftions of imagination, where 
*TRUTH, Jmmortal and unerring, does not lead us. 
If this view of the matter be corredl, it will ac-. 
pount for the early departure of all nations from 
^he worfhip of the true God, to idolatry; and 
. alio lead i\$ back to. th^^ genuine fource of 
ihofe fragments of juil fentimcnts,* which arq 
ill foqnd among the mod degenerate people, I 
ean to an original revelation: and as we ought 
lot, with an idea of exalting the claims of the 
hriftian fy fterp, to deny the exigence of thofe frag- 
rnents of jqil fcntimcnt which they yet poflcf^^ 
fowe ought not, on theother hand, in hope of weak- 
ening the conviction of its neccflity, and deprCr 
ciating its iijiportance, to deny ihe guilt, or color 

* I refer principally to sentiments respecting the Supreipe 
Being, virtue^ and vice, rewards s^nc} punishments; but do 
pot mean to insinuate that man can acquire no jusl senti? 
I^ents at all by the exercise of his rational powers. 
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ovct the abfurdirics of thofc abominable idolatries 
into which they have fallen. Many ftriking 
aphorifms — many correft views of life — many 
bright and pertinent thoughts,- concerning thc^mu- 1 
Cual intercourfe of rriankind, and the management; 
of bufinefs — many ufeful maxims, for the govern- 
'ment of families and nations, and for the regula- 
tion of the tempef in indivrduals,-*^are to be found 
in Chinefe books; I refer to the beft of their books, 
thofe of the fedl of Confucius, both ancient and ' 
modern. But the good efFccls of ihefe are in a 
great meafirre coonierafted, either by the. entire 
(I had almoft fjiid studiect) fiience which they 
preferve on the fubje(5l of fhe exigence and per- 
fedlions of God, or by the diftorted views which 
they give of his charadlcf and government, or by 
a great preponderance of falfe principles in ge-^ 
neral. That which is valuable in them, is, by: 
the avarice and dexterity of priefls, aftrologers, i/ 
and magicians, dragged into every fyftem; and | 
made the powerful auxiliaries of idolatry and fu- I 
perflition. As we ought not, in judging of the , 
character of a people, to deny what is good in 
them? fo we ought not' to run away with a few of 
their ufeful maxims, as fair fpecimcns of their ' 
creed and conduct. For, on thorough examina- 
tion, it will not unfrequcntly be found, that they 
themfelves do not attach to them thofe excellent 
and virtuous ideas, which the fame ma^tims woold 
excite in the mind of a people, who haVe been 
favoured With the light. of the Gofpel. It is in 
my opinion peculiarly fo in China. When many 
of their prefenC principles and opinions arc 
traced back to therr fources — forward to theif 
eonfequences — and confidered in their more im- 
mediate operation on the fpirit and actions of the 
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people, — they mud inevitably fink very low In 
ovA^''^ our eftimation. Had this been properly attended 
^ to, the European world would have been able to 

|l form a more correct judgment of China. When 
Ave perceive, on the attentive examination of the 
books, and the prevailing practices of the Chu 
ncfe, that fome of ihofc fentimcnts which they 
moft value, and which appear moft important in 
the eyes of Grangers, arife from falfe theories of 
1 the untverfe, or arc enforced on the principles of 
aftrology, or tic the mind down to earth, and lead 
the people to idolatry, what judgment can we pafs 
on them? When w^ behold the bed of her rulers 
and the moft enlightened t»f her fages, (e. g. Con- 
fucius) worfliipping any god, or no god at all, juft 
as fuired time, place, and the tafte ot the age; what 
(hall we think of their heart?, virtues, and produc- 
tions? Can we fuppofc thofc fyftems capable of 
direcfting the bulk of the people to God, which 
left their authors to worlhip the heavens and 
the earth, mountains and rivers, the gods of the 
kitchen, and the fpirits of the dead? Thc^ wor- 
fhip of the heavens and the earth, is the moft an- 
il cient kind of Chinefe idolatry; and, though not 
, cxprefsly ftated, there are fome paflagcs in the 
|^,f£ L^^ *'^^> which would lead one to conclude 
that the worftiip of fire prevailed. In no age-has 
China been free from idolatry; but it greatly in- 
creafcd after the tinic of ^ -^ Laou^isze^ (a. c, 
500), the reftorer of the religion of j§[ Taon • 
\' and efpecially after the introdudion of the fuper- 
j ftition of f^ Fub, (a. d. 81.) This laft dragged in 
^ with it, from the weft, a facred-language — the doc- 
trine of a non-entity — the tranfmigration of fouls,* 

^ I am not prepared to say, that the tram migraiioD was 
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the final abforption of good men into Deity — alfo 
a degrading idolatry, and fuperftitions without 
number. We recognize in this fedt, Indian 
deities, Indian doctrines, an Indian language, and 
Indian canonicals. It has carried the Chinefc 
nation farthert)ff from the fountain of life, than it 
was before. Us influence is very great, and very 
pernicious. If tends to dcftroy thofe rational prin- 
ciples which arc inculcated in the writings of the 
learned; without fubllituring any thing but grofs 
and endlefs abfurdities. The current of Chinefc 
idolatry widened and deepened as it flowed, by 
the acceflTion of tributary flreams from Wellern and 
Eaftern Tartary. Their fuccelTive conquerors, 
along with their national cufloms, introduced 
alfo their national gods and fuperflitions. At the 
prefent time, the gods of China are, to ufc an ex- 
prcflion of the feft of Fuhj0t( ^ ij> ^ 'Han^ ho- 
iba^ioo, i. e. ** in number like the fands of 'Hang 
river." Moftofrheformsof mythology which make 
9i\\y figure in the page of Hillory, now exifl in 
China ; except that their indecent parts, and their 
dircdl tendency to injure human life, have been 
cut off. The idolatry of ancient Canaan, of Egypt, 
of Greece, of Rome, of Chaldea, and of India; 
are all to be found here,, though with fome flight 
variations. China has her Diana, heritolus, her 
Ceres, h^r Efculapius, her Mars, her Mercury, 
her Neptune, and her Pluto, as well as the wes- 
tern Pagans had. She has gods ccleflial, terres- 
trial, and fubterraneous — gods of the hills, of the 
vallies, of the woods, of the diflrids, of the fa- 
mily, of the fliop, and of the kitchen! she adores 

not believed in China, previoasly to the introduction of the 
lect of Fuh. If it was, it was less noticed, and bad less in- 
fluence. 
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the gods who arc fuppofcd to prcfidc ovcf (hcf 
thunder, the. rain^ the fire; over the grain, ov^ef 
births and deaths, and over thefmall-pox: fhc 
worfhips /* the hoft of heaven, the furfy the moon/ 
and the flars/' She alfo worfliips^the genii of the 
mountains, rivers, lakes, and feasf together with 
birds, bcafts, and fi(hes. She addrcffes prayers' 
and offers facrifices, to the fpirits of departed 
kings, fages, heroes j and parents whether good or 
bad. Her idols are filver and gold, wood and 
ftone, and cfajr; carved, or moJten,. th^e worjc of 
men's hands. Her altars are on the high hills,- irr 
the groves, under the green trees; (he has fet up 
Iier idols at the corners of the ftrcets, on the fides 
of the high ways, on the banks ofcan^als, in boats,. 
■ andyth fhips. Aflrology, diviaatiott^ geomancy, 
' and necromancy, every where prcVaiL Spells and. 
charms, every one pofTcfTes. ^Thef are hung 
about the neck, or flitched up inf one's clothes, or 
I tied to the bed-pofls, or written on the door; and 
}ifew men think their perfons, children, (hops, 
;j boats, or goods fafe witho&t thenrr. The Empe- 
rors of China,^ her flatefmcn, her merchants, her 
people, and her Philosophers alfo, a re all idolaters. 
For, though many of the learned affe<fl to'^cfpife 
the popular fupcrflitions, and to deride all wor- 
fhip, except that paid to the great and vifible ob- 
jedis of nature, heaven and the earth; 'yet their 
own fyflem is incapable of raifing them above 
that which they affeft to contemn; and at the 

fhour of death, finding that fome god is- necefTary^ 
and not knowing the true God, they fend for the 
j Priefls of falfe gods, to pray for their rcfloration to 
J health, and for the refl of their fpirits after diffo- 
lution, and a happy return to the world again. It 
is remarkable that the Tti^kcaou^ ox fedl of thc^ 
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learned^ though in health they hugh at the fooU 
cries of the more idolatrous feds ; ye: generally in 
(icknefs, in the profped of death, and at funerals, 
employ the Ho-chang and Taou-szb, to offer 
maflcs; recite the king;* write charms; ring bells; 
chaunr prayers; and entreat the gods. Admit- 
ting the influence which univerful cuQom has 
over them in thefe things, we may perhaps alfo 
conclude, that they feel their own fyllem uncom- 
fortable to die with. In that awful hour, when 
•• heart and flefli fail,** human beings generally 
feel the necefllty of reforting to fome fylfem, ei- 
ther true or falfe, which profcflcs to afford any 
hope of escaping, or mitigating, those evils which 
a consiousnefs of sin, compels them to fear; and of 
attainingrhat happinefs, the defire of which is iden- 
tified with our nature. Where the true source of 
hope is not known or loved, recourse will be 
had to the falfe; this is the cafe with them. 

As above faid refpeding the chict* fyflcms of 
mythology, fo we may alfo fay of the chief fys- 
tems of philofophy; that the great lines of thofe 
which make any figure in ancient hiftory, are to 
be found in China. I take the word philofophy 
in that vague and comprehenlive fenfe, in which 
it is now frequently undcrOood, as including the 
docflrine refpedling the univerfe, fyf^cm of the 
laws of nature, inveftigation of the properties of 
matter, the theory of morals, future retributions, 

&C. &Ct 

Their theory of the firft motions which at- 

'tended the feparation of the lighter from the 

groflcr parts of matter, at the opentng of the 

heavens and the earth, bears a confiderable re- 



* King, standard books, of a religious and moral kind 
Vhus denominated. 
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fcmblancc to the Epicurean doArjne, concerning 
the formation of the world by the inherent and 
fortuitous motion of atoms^ and perhaps it was 
originally the fame. If they do not with the Pla- 
tonifts, maintain the eternity of matter; yet they 
do not clearly teach. that it had a beginning; and 
their fyftcm feems rnther to fuppofe that it had 
not. They do not any of them, fo far as Iknow,' 
affirm /with fome ancient frantic theoriftsj that 
man at fir(l grew up fpontaneonfly from the earth, 
like the flowers and grafs ; but fome, particularly 
of the fedl of Taou, believe that the two firft hu- 
man beings were produced from an immenfc ves* 
sel, like a crucible, which they reprefcnt as fet 
upon the fire, and attended by a celeftial being, 
who is fcen to draw them out of its boiling mouth ! 
The Platonic dodlrine of the *' Anima Mundi/* 
or foul of the world, is very common; and hence 
it is, that the heavens are confidcrcd the body of 
this imaginary being — the wind, its breath — the 
lights of heaven as proceeding from its eyes — the 
watery fluids as its fpittle and tears! The J^ ^ 
KwiE-sHfN of the Chung-yung, are the fame in 
the Chinefe fyftem, which the ^Eons of this fcdl 
were in theirs. The Egyptian dodlrine ofa prin- 
ciple of matter and fpirit,* is fuppofed to have been 
the fame with that which now exifts in China, un- 
der the denomination of Yin and yang. But how 
I very inadeiqUate the words •' matter and spirit/' 
arc to exprefs the views which they attach to Yirf 
and Yang, muft be evident to every one, who has 
attentively read the common Chinefe philofo- 
phical books. In as far as daily and annual oc« 
currences and the productions of nature, are fup- 



♦ Also called the material and active principle. 
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pofcd to be affected by the adi* n of thcfc twoprin^.^ 
ciples, no definition fuits l\\S.^ fo.WieJl as that of a 
phyfical HERMAPHRODITE, I, iMAscuLiNE and PE- 
MiNiNE ENERGY IN NATu^^'/' Thc celcftlal air is 
mafculine; the terrenrial, feminine; and a con- 
Jundlion of thefe, fimilar to that which takes place 
in the generation of animals^ is fuppofed to be the 
prolific cause of all annual produdions and ope- 
rations, in the celeftial and terredrial regions, and 
in the vegetable and animal kingdoms. This 
idea is farther confirmed from the conftant re- 
currence of fuch terms as thefe — " Heaven is the 
Father of all things; earth is the Mother of all 
things." Whether the fodomitical abominations ^, 
uhich are known toexift in China, arofc from this 
fexual fyftem of theirs, as (imilar ones of old 
did in other countries, is difficult to know with 
certainty, though it is by no means improbable. 

Theirdodlrine of the ^ Le, a principle which 
is fuppofed to pervade all bodies, and without which 
nothing can be pcrfedled, refembles the *' p/aliic 
nature^*^ fpoken of by fomc ancient weftern wri- 
ters; with this difl^erence, however, that they con- 
(ider the Le rather as an agent without perfon, 
ality or intelligence, than as an inflrument in the 
hand of the Supreme Being. 

Like the Arabian^ Egyptian, and Chaldean As- 
trologies, the Chine'fe confider the vifible heavens 
as a vafl volume, in which the intelligent can read 
the fortunes of individuals, and the fates of na- 
tions; hence the prevalence of judicial aftrology, 
which is alfo powerfully fupported by their ge- 
neral ignorance of the true caufes of all natural 
phenomena. 

Whether the ^ K'ung and |% i.^'. '* emptinefs, / 
void, vacuity" of the fe<fl o( Fub, be the immaurt-^ 
Mli/m of Berkeley and the Bramins, imported from 

£ 
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India, or not, it is lift to the reader to determine. 

With the matefialills, many of the feft of Con- 
fucius, confidcr the foul, or the principle of per- 
ception and thought, as the refult of coporeal or- 
ganization, and as ncccflarily dependant on the 
body, as fharpnefs is on the knife: hence the words 
53! T Moh^leaou, *' Annihilated :'\ ^^^ y Siaou- 
teaou, " melted;'' .and "^ "( SanJeaou, ^ y Jcatter^ 
ed^** are not unfrequently applied to the intelli- 
gent principle, afrer the death of the body. 

The Chinefe, however, are more generally, (at 
lead, fince the introduiflion of Boudhifm) be- 
lievers, with the Pythagoreans and Indians, in the 
I docflrine of the tranfmigrationof the foul from body 
to body,— a do<5lrine which hangs in tcrrorem 
over the ferious and thinking among them. It is 
affirmed, that fome will have to pafs through 

A ti 3l T H ^t 1^ 2; # • P^b ^ ^^^ '^^^'« ^'^^ 

ss'bab tuy cbe shin — i, e. *' eight hundred millions of 
different bodies!'* 

Pcrfedt ftillnefs, filcnce, and an entire exter- 
mination of the paffions, feelings, and even 
thoughts, aiE confidercd by the followers of Taou 
and Fub, as the pcrfccStion of virtue, and the only 
fure paflTport to their imaginary Paradife. 

With the Alchymifts, the fcft oi Taou profcflcs 
to poflefs the art of tranfmutigg metals. In their 
^}^jO^ ^"^e'en-tan^ or philofopher's ftone, they find 
a remedy for all difeafcs and the charm of im- 
mortality. 

Their fyftem of morals, as explained by the fcft ^ 
of the Learned, contains much that is good.* Many 
of the duties of relative life are fet forth with as 
I much clearnefs as could be expected from a peo- 
ple, who know not the true God. But to thofc 
who can compare it with the fyftem of chriftian * 
ethics contained in the New Tcftament, it muft 
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in all particulars appear defe(fl:ive, and in many 
exceedingly erroneous; efpecially if the motives 
and ENDS of human adions, and the spirit in 1 
which they (hould be performed, be taken into 
the account. Some important duties are alfo en- 
tirely left out; and others carried to fuch extrava- 
gant lengths, as render them not only irkfome, but 
oppreflive. •' The Chung-vung/* or dub me- 
dium, of which they boad, they moft certainly 
have not attained, nor was rt ever attained by 
any nation on earth, without the aid of divine Re- 
velation. That which is really godd in their mo- 
ral fyflem, being without any foundation in the 
acknowledged authority of a Supreme Lawgiver, 
and deriving no aid by motives drawn from the 
hope of a rational and endlefs happinefs, and from 
the falutary fear of a future punifliment, worthy 
of a holy and righteous Being to infli<f>, operates 
very feebly on the mind, and condudl. The mo- 
tives urged for the practice of virtue, and refor- 
mation of manners, are commonly drawn from 
confiderations of interest, either to the indivi- 
dual or his ancedors, to his family or his fove- 
teign, to his immediate circle of relatives, or his 
pofterity; — either an immediate or remote in- ' 
tereft; but almoft uniformly of an earthly na- ' 
ture. 

With regard to future retributions, thofe of the 
fe<fl of Confucius, profefs to know, no life to 
come, but that which their children and pofterity, 
(hall enjoy on earth; hence their views rife no 
higher; in this their fears and hopes fecm to ter- 
minate. 

The clyfium of the Wcfl, which the followers of 
fuh look for, is fuch as the deluded imagination 
of an Afiatic would naturally paint. Fortified pa. 
laces — groves of trees producing gems — pools of 
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fragrant water, yielding the Lotus fifower, as largtf 
as the wheel of a cart — fliowcrs of fvveet odoiirsy 
falling on aland, the dull of .which is yellow 
._gold — myriads of birds of the nooft cxquifitc 
plumage, finging on trees of gold, with the rtioft 
harmonious and ravifliing notes, of a hundred thou- 
fand kinds, &c. &c. — fuch is iheir paradife — but in 
conformity with the comparative contempt in 
i( which the female character is held throughout the 
caft, they ej^clude all women, as fuch, from a par- 
ticipation therein; I fay, as fuch, for thofc females* 
who havcarted well on earth, arc firfl transformed 
into men, and then admitted into that palace* of 
delights. 

The fuffcrings of the tartarus which their ter- 
I rifled imaginations have figured, are reprefented 
in pictures, as the punifhments in purgatory and* 
I Tartarus Wi?re exhibited in the Eleufinian and 
other Heathen myfteries; with this difference, 
however, that thefe are expofcd to public view, — 
I l^hofc were fcen by the initiated only. Lakes of 
blood, into which women who die in child-bed,, 
are plunged — redjiot iron pillars, which the wick- 
ed are caufcd to embrace — devouring lions, ti- 
gers, fnakcs, &c. — mountains (luck aH over with 
knives on the points of which the condemned arc 
eaftdown, and leen weltering in gore — cutting out 
the tongue — ftrangling — fawing affunder between 
flaming iron ports — the condemned creeping into- 
thelkins of thofe animals, in the form of which they 
aredeftinedto appear again on earth — boiling of 
the wicked in caldrons — the wheel,. or apparatus,, 
by means of which all the operations of the me- 
tempfychofis, are performed — horned demons, with* 

♦ See a paper on this subject in No.fJj of the Indo-Chi-^ 
nese Gleaner. 
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fwords, fpcars, h^^tchcts, and hooks— wrctchrd 
mortals alternately fliivcring with indcfcribablc 
cold» and burnt to coals with devouring firci — thcfc 
with numbcrlcfs other fuch things, arc rrprriented 
with grofs and dil'gtifting minutencfs. Inft ad of 
producing any falutary tear in the mind, they fill 
the imagination with horrid figures, the real ex- | 
iftence of which, the better infoimed furely can- \ 
hot believe, or which, if believed, muft eirher ta- I 
tally weaken the fprings of a<flion, or render thofc \ 
deluded heathen inconceivably wretched even in 
this life. 

But it would be endlefs to mention the different 
parts of their complicated fyftem, in which fcarce- j 
iy any thing but darknefs, confufion, or abfurdity :( 
is palpable. 

In this gloomy labyrinth, to look for a fyftenrl 
df religion fuited tothe condition of man, andadapt- 
ed to make him wife, virtuous, and happy in this 
world, and eternally blelTed in that which is to 
come, would be as vain as to feek the reviving 
light of the fun, in the thick darknefs of midnight, j ^ 
There is- reafon to believe, that this heterogeneous "^ 
mafi of dogmas, many of which are not lefs ab-i 
furd than Unintelligible, has given rife to many[ 
and great evils among the Chinefe. 

Their national pride, and excluiive claim to pre- 
eminence, derives mod powerful fupport from the 
Vain idea, that their government is formed on the 
model of nature, and is a tranfcript of the noblefl 
of its vifible parts, viz. the heavens. The form of 
their cities— the regulation of the palace — the du- 
ties ot Prince and people — the evolutions of their 
armies — the order of their ftandardi-^the make of 
their chariots — the afcent and defcent — the ar- 
rangements at rheir feafts — and even the very 
ihapc and fafhion of their garments, 6cc. &c. were 
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all anciently, (and Hill are in a good degree) fup^ 
pofcd to bear a rcfcmblancc to fome thing in the 
vifiblc heavens, — to fome ftar, orconflellation,— to 
fome motions, fuppofed or real — to fome grand 
lerreftrial objeft, — or to fome recondite phylical 
principle. They often judge of the intentions of 
providence, with regard to the events of war, and 
-the deftiny of nations, from appearances in the 
heavens. Of old, they fent forth their armies— 
they overturned, thrones — they puniihed oppres- 
sors — they feized on territory; — all in obedience^- 
as they fuppofed, to thc^fpedls of celeftial phe- 
nomena. If to thefc erroneous conceptions, we 
join their antiquity, their vaft population, their 
immenfe riches, their dcfedl in fcientific improve- 
ments, their want of found principles, and efpc- 
cially the depravity of the human heart which 
they have in common with others, we can hardly 
wonder at the high and excludve tone which they 
aflume — or at their extravagant claims to fupe- 
riority over the nations of the earth. 

Female infanticide, which ftill prevails in 
China, if it did not originally fpring from their 
dortrine of Yin and Yang, which fets every thing 
mafculine in fo exalted, and every thing feminine 
in fo inferior a light, was doubtlefs greatly in-r 
creafcd thereby. 

Their general belief in the metempfychofis^ 
and in the inevitable deciflonsof a numerical Fate, 
prevents the cordial exercifc of benevolence and 
beneficence. -Their cold hearted philofophy, in- 
deed, teaches and applauds the practice of alms 
deeds. Charity falls clear, as the dew-drop, fiom 
the lips and ^ens of their fages; but often freezes 
ere it reach the ground. Even the natural defire 
which all men, as a human beings, feel to adift 
their fellow-creatures in diftrcfs, is greatly weak^ 
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cncd in China — often entirely countera(ncd— -by a 
fear of oppofing the will of the gods, who fend 
men back to endure poverty and mifery in this 
world, as a punifhment for the crimes of a former 
life; or by a belief that all efforts which tend to 
counteradl the decrees of Fate, are not only fruit- 
lefs, but wrong; or by a criminal felfiflinefs, hard- 
nefs of heart, and indifference to other people's 
happinefs, which fometimes allows them even to 
fit ftill at cafe, and fuffcr another man, clofc by, 
to drown in the waves, or his property to con- 
fume in the flames, when a little effort on their 
part might fave both. 

It is true, indeed, that fome of the more ration- 
al condemn thcfe evils, and have written againft 
them, efpccially againll female infanticide; but of 
how little avail can all fuch well-meant efforts to 
corre<fl the horrid crime, be, while the principles 
which gave it birth arc held in honor! They arc 
inconfiflent with themfelves. In one part of their 
writings* they deplore the bitter confequenccs and 
warn men againd them; while in the other, they, 
inadvertently, magnify thecaufes from which they 
Life, as the only (ource of excellence and perfec- 
tion in the Univerfe. They deprecate the mortal 
ftream, and yet feed the impoifoned fountain— they 
ftrivc to lop the branches, and yet manure the 
root! 

Though vice in all its diverfificd forms, exifts 
in China, Hill perhaps its external features do not 
at firft sight appear fo grofs as in fome other I 
countries. But we are not to conclude from hence, 
that the degree of it is lefs than in other parts of 
the heathen world. For the opinions and cuftoms 
of all ranks of fociety, not only furnifh fufficienc 
excufe for the comminTion of many fins againlt the 
law of God, but have even raifed them to a cer- 
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tain degree of rcfpe(5lability and honor, and hence 
it becomejl very difficult to convince them of the 
moral turprtude of thofc evils in which their pa- 
rents and their beft and wifeft nrien, have from age 
to age indulged. Chinefe manners and Cuftoms^ 
are thrown into Co regular and digcfted a form, as 
that a llranger but fuperficially acquainted with 
the language, and real fpirit of the Chinefe peo- 
ple, feems to fee much to praifc and compara- 
tively little to blame; while at the fame time, 
their nation groans under oppreflion and violence, 
their courts are filled with bribery and injufticc, 
their markets, with cozening and deceit, their 
houfes with concubines; yea, even fodomites — 
catamites! — their monafteries, with ignorant, in- 
dolent, and filthy afcetics, *' who" to ufe the 
words of a Chinefe writer, *' are not worth the down 
of a feather to fociety" — her fchools and colleges 
with high minded, felf-fufficient Literati, to whofc 
proud and fophifticated minds the humbling doc- 
trines of the Gofpel will be no lefs obnoxious, 
than they were to the farcaftic pride of a Celfus! 

Afluming that this fliort view of the opinions, re- 
ligions, and morals of China, is, as to its great 
lines, correal, the chriftian reader will not fail to 
obfervc how exa(5lly the portrait of the Gentile 
world, drawn by the infpired writers, anfwers to 
the characfler of this people. 

For they arc •* fixting in darknefs, and dwell- 
ing in the land of the (hadow of death" — •' Have 
changed the glory of the incorruptible God, into 
images made like to corruptible man, and to bird.% 
and four-footed beads, and creeping things;" 
•' worlhip and ferve the creature more than the 
creator'.' — " arc led away to dumb idols " — ** do fer- 
vicc to them who by nature are not gods" — ferve 
" idols of gold, and filvcr, and wood, and ftone. 
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which can neither sec, nor hear, nor walk ;"" — 
abound in •'witchcraft, hatred, enuilations, wrath, 
strife, &c.'* —••given up to vile attcctions, chang- 
ing the natural use into thai' which is against na- 
ture" — •* altogether gone out of the way" — •' un- 
der the power of Satan" — ••• walking according to 
the courfe of this world, tinder the dominion of 
the Prince of the power of the air, who works in 
the children of disobedience" — •• doing thofc 
things in fecrec which it is a (hamc even to men- 
tion" — '* having the underllanding darkened, 
alienated from the life of God through the igno- 
rance that is in them" — *• deluded by a vain phi- 
lofophy" — '• lying in the wicked one" — •• with- 
out hope — without God in the world !" 

Such is the (late of China — Such, after enjoying 
the philofophy of Confucius for more than 2000 
years! — Such, after Roman Catholic Chriftianity 
has ixifled in it for upwards of two centuries ! — 
Such it was when the iVIiffion to China> from the J 
narrative of which 1 have too far digrcflcd, was 
propofeil — and fuch it is at the prefent hour. 

To know the national, religious, and moral cha- 
racter of thofc countries which arc to be evange- 
lized, is of the utmoft confequcnce, both to thofc , 
Societies who undertake the benevolent woik, 
and to thofc agents whom they employ. Unlefs 
thefc arc in fomc meafure known, there is reafon 
to fear that Societies will err in the felec'lion of 
labourers; and that the labourers, however zea- 
lous, '^vill in a great meafure fpenJ their ftrength 
for nought; that the plans and refources of the 
former, and the talents and llreng'h of the latter, 
will both be exhaufted in vain. But the matrri ils 
of this knowledge accumulate by degrees; (rw 
Miilionary Societies at Hid know the objects of 
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their labors fo fully as is defirablc. Their dis- 
tance from ^hc fccnc of action, deprives them of 
the opportunity of feeing and hearing, and know*, 
in^ perfonally. Hcr.cc it becomes the duty, ol 
Miflionarics to ftudy the writings, fentiments, 
laws, culloms, religions, and character of the 
Heathen, that they may be able to furnifh the ve- 
nerable and refpeclivc bodies of men which have 
fent them forth, with the rcquifite information j 
and efpecially that their own labors may obtain 
thai wife direction, which, by the blefling of God 
affords the mod rational probabilities of fuccefs* 



SECTION III. 

IVant of inform It ion in England refpectinf^ Cbina^' 
Two ibinf^s /u'^^efled as ibe probable cauffs thereof 
— // Cauiion. 

i HE M'dion to China was firfl fugfrcdcd by Jos. 
Hjrdcaftic, Efq. Trcafurcr to the Mlifionary So- 
^clcty. The more immediate objects which he 
propofed were, the acquifition of the Chin-fc lan- 
guage, and a verfionof the Holy Scriptures into 
it. But the necessity of attempting to evangrl-zc 
China, was scarcely greaterthan the wantofrcquifitc 
information, calculated to direct in the commence- 
ment. There were no helps in English, to assift 
in the acquisition of the Chinese language. — Eng- 
land knew, and cared little abv^ut China, beyond 
its commerce. 

Although Mii^sionaries from the Romifli Church, 
had been upwards of two centuries in China^ 
and had fent to Europe full accounts of the 
language, laws, and cuftoms of the Chincfe; 
yet there was in England, among thofe who feic 
interefted in the fprcad of the gofpel, a very limi- 
ted degree of knowledge on thefe points. Some 
even doubted the practicability of acquiring the 
language to any available degree ; and of exprefs- 
ing in it, the truths of the ChrilHan religion. 
Hence the favourable reception of a Memoir in* 
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tending to prove the affirmative of thcfc two pro- 
pofitions. , At that time there was but one Briiifli 
fubjcct,* who could be faid to know the Chinefc 
language, and he was not then rcfiding in the 
Britifh donninions. 

From the time when Matthew Ricci firft pene- 
trated China, to the time when the Miflionarjr 
Society refolved to fend their -mission to that 
country, a period of no Icfs than about tito bun^ 
dred and forty years had elapsed. From his days 
till the perfecutions in the reign of JC^en-lung, 
and in the reign of the prefent Emperor, the 
number of Romifl; miffionaries, of different orders, 
in China, was co/ifiderablc. — Not a few of them 
were men of education and fciencc — and fome of 
them laboured hard to make the weftern worKI 
acquainted with Cliina. France, Italy, and 
Portugal, furnished and sent out many of these 
devoted men — and they in return, transmittrcj 
from China to their respective countries, accounts 
of all that seemed ro them most interesting. These 
I countries, therefore, were far before our own at 
' that time, in the knowledge of China. The pub- 
lic attention in England had not yet been effec- 
tually drawn to the concerns of that country.. 
Hence, as observed above, some doubted the 
practicability of acq.uiring the Chinese language, 
to any tolerable degree of perfection, and of ex- 
pressing in it, with precision and force, the great 
truths of divine Revelation. They can hardly 
however be supposed to have been serious in this — 
nor indeed can the doubt a^Dout ' the practica- 
bility of learning the Chinese language, be sup- 
I posed to have been general among learned men 
in England— becaufc a reference to the accounts 

* Sir George Thomas Stauaion, Bart. 
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which neighbouring nations pofTcircd, would 
have cafily convinced thrm of the affirmative. 
Many of them, had read the works, of che Chi* 
nefc Catholic Midionaries, in Latin, French, | 
Italian, and P^Atuguefc; and muft have been 
aware, that at Icafl fomr parts of the G»^fpel 
had been made known in China for two centuries 
before. But that thefe doubts did exift to a very 
confiderable extent among the mofl cordial friends 
of chriftianity, is very certain. The favorable re- 
ception of the Memoir, noticed above, among other 
things, was a clear proof of this. The M^mrttr was 
written by the Rev. W. Mofcly, of Hanely, an \/ 
EnglifliDiffcnting Vinift^r. His little work, which 
I never had the fortune to fee, met with gratifv ing 
testimonicsof approbation from feveral Dignitaries 
of the Church of England ; and no doubt had 
fome me.rit in awakening the attention of the re- 
ligious public to the fpiritual concerns of China. 

There were two "particular caufrs for the degree 
of ignorance in. Britain, relative to China. One 
was, the accounts which had been tranfmitted to 
Europe by the CatholTc Miffionaries, were all pub- 
lilhed in foreign languages; and often in the ex- 
pcnfive and unwieldy fizc of quartos and folios. 
Some of the Miflionaries were ihemfelves ver- 
bofc in the extreme; and many of their manufcripts 
had fallen into the hands of diffufe, and wordy 
French writers, who fwelled them to an enormous 
bulk ; c. g. the *' Memoir es des Cbiuois par Us Mis^ 
sionaires de Pekin** — in no fewer than.filteen quarto 
volumes! — Without throwing any d'fparagement 
on thefe books, all the genuine information wor- 
thy of notice which thry contaifi, might have 
been conveyed in much Icfs than one half the 
fize, and ac lefs than half the expenfe: and the 
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public would have gained juft as much knowledge. 
Every man who might wilh to know the (late 
of China, had not the means ofpurchaling fuch 
expenfivc b»>oks; and it required a confiderable 
k'lowledge of the French ton^juc, and an uncom- 
mon degree of Icifurc, patience, and fortitude, to 
encounter the fiftecH quarto volumes of the Me^ 
mvrs, or to wade through the 26 vols. limo. 
of the *' L<f//r// Edifiranas et Cutieufes^** which 
alT) contain detached pieces of information con- 
cerning China. — With the exception of Du 
II Hildc's work, which contains various and valu- 
able matter, the other abridgements of the prin- 
cipal things contained in the Memoircs and Lettres, 
which have appeared in Englifh, are but of 
little value. The publications which came forth 
after Lord Macartney's Embafly, though ufcful 
I in their meafure, contained fomc erroneous 
' views of the country and people, and not much 
of that kind of information, which would 
have been ufcful to the Miflionary Society. 
The other reafon was: a want of confidence 
in the tcftimony of the Catholic Miflionaries, 
efpecially of the Jcfuits. This had prevailed for 
a confiderable time before, and to no fmall ex- 
tent — fo that, with fomc, their writings were con- 
fidered as little better than a colle<5lion of falfc- 
hoods. — Dr. Adam Smith, fpeaking of the public 
works, canals, bridges, &c. of China, and refer- 
ring to the teftimony of the Catholic Mifllonaries, 
fays/*The accounts of thefc vvorks, however, which 
have been tranfmitted to Europe, have generally 
/been drawn up by weak and wondering travel- 
lers; frequently by ftupid and lying Miflionaries. 
If they had been examined by more intelligent 
^ycs^ and if the accounts of them had been re- 
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ported by more faithful witnpfTcs, they would not 
crhaps appear to be fo wonderful."* Surely, the 
)r. is very kind and impartial, ttV* impute the 
vices of human nature to the Midionary — and its. 
vrrakrrjf^i only to the traveller! 

There was no juft ground fir fuch a fweeping 
charge againll the Romifli MilTionarics. The 
Dr.'s book is greatly indebted to their writings; \\ 
and would have been, in many parts exceedingly 
bare without them. But ic is fouiul conveni- 
ent in every age, for men of Dr. S 's views of I 
chriftianity, to endeavour to weaken the teflimony 
of its propagators; while at the fame time, the li- 
beral ufe which they make of their writings, when it 
fuitf their own purpofes, fliews that they do not in ' 
their heart fuppofe them to be liars. Or if they 
do, their fo frequently appealing to facfls which 
reft folely on the teftimony of fuch men, gives 
no high idea of the fentiments infpired by their 
creed. His opinion, however, fliews that a want 
of confidence in their leftimony did cxift. It 
muft alfo be admitted, that they fometimes wrote 
of China in a tone of high admiration; and like 
men who wilhed that their producflions (hould, 
through fome channel or other, be made known 
to thofe of whom they wrote, and produce an im- 
predion in favor of the authors. Being attached 
to a fyflem of religion, the half of which condils 
of fuperftitions, it was hardly to be expc<flcd that 
they fliould be very full and particular, in relating 
thofe parts of the Chincfe jdolatry, whicli n^ight 
have led the reader to trace their counterpart in 
the ceremonies of the Church of Rome. It may 
alfo be admitted that, brought up chiefly in CoU 

f Sec Wbai-tm of Nations, Book V. Chap. 1. Pan 3. 
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leges and Monallerics, during the ^arly part of 
their lives, fomr of them may not have had an 
cxtenfivc ki^wlcdgc of the world, beyond what 
books could furnifli; and hence many things 
would appear new, ffrange, and niagnificcnt to 
them, which to others more convcrfant with the 
world, would have pofleired nothing remarkable.* 
.This miy have occafioned the language of ado- 
nilhmcnt where there was nothing really great j 
^nd may have given caufe to fome to im- 
pugn their reftiniony with the epithets of " falfe- 
hfSod and lying," where there was no intentional 
deceit on the part of the writers, and perhaps but 
little error in their flitements. And here a caution 
may be fuggefted for thofe who are now employ- 

/ ed in a fimilarwork. Miflionariesareapt, on landing 
in a diftant heathen land, to be ftruck with the firft 
view which they obtain of the scenery, and to re- 

I ceivc a deep, and often erroneouis, impi'ciifioTi from 
the firft view which they take of the ftateof fociety. 
They often write freely to their friends at home; 
and through partiality or want of care, half- 

I matured opinions, new to thofe who have never 
left the paternal home, arc admired for a time; 
find their way into fome periodical publication, 
in the pages of which they are tranfported from 

' country to country, and it is poflible may be 
handed down from age to age. Thofe errors 
which longer refidence and rtiorfc experience will 

' correft, arc thus to their rtiame^ preferved on re- 
cord, and furnifli ihe fnarling infidel with wea- 

I ' pons againft the Gofpel, and the cold hearted mo* 

* Even this concession requires considerable quali6ca- 
tion; for it is well known, that some of them, were mas- 
' ters in the fine arts, and othcrs> quaiiiied to fill important 
offices of state. 
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rAlift, with arguments againll thofc benevolent 
objeCls in which they are engaged. To write firil 
imprelTi«)ns is wife, for a MifTionary's own improve- I' 
ment; but, his firft views fliould be given to 
others with great referve and moderation, till a ^ 
knowledge of the language and of the people en- 
able him to write with more certainty and confi- ' 
dence. To aft otherwife, lays the foundation of 
much future forrow, and hurts his own peace of ' 
mind. If he be a young man, his bed friends, | 
and the friends of the caufe in which he is engaged, 
fliould publifli his firft letters with referve and care, | 
And perhaps not without Tome modification. The 
fame cautious referve is neceffary in what he I 
MTites, refpefting his perfonal feelings, and 
his labors. Regard to rruth^ the moft facred | 
of all things, (hould ever prevent from exag- 
gerating the circumftances even of the moft im- , 
portant and ftriking facfls, with the view of pro- 
ducing an eflfedl on the Chriftian publick. There 
will always be enough in the ftatement of adual * 
facts, and in the inferences which naturally arife 
out of them, to intereft the Church of Chrift at ' 
home, and to kept its zeal alive, without recourfe | 
to heightened reprefentaiion. 
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SECTION IV. 



Aversion of the Scriptures into CbiniSe proposed — 
Remarks on the qualifications of native transla^ 
tors — Oral instrii^ion not the immediate otje/1 of 
the Chinese Mission. 

^nz want of information refpccfling China, no- 
ticed in the preceding fec^ion, was felt by tho 
Members of the Miflionary Society. They alfo 
forcfaw other very great difficulties which jhey had 
hot themfelves the influence to remove. Yet, not- 
"U'ithftanding thefc diJcouraging views, and the 
difficulty ofa Miffidnary's obtaining a residence in 
China, the mind of Jofcph HardcafHe, Efq. Trea- 
furer, was deeply imprefled with the defirablcnefs 
of the Society's employing fomc means to com- 
'^ municate Divine Revehifion to the imipenfc po- 
^ pulcition of that vaft Empire. Mr. H-.rdcaftIc 
thought it would be important to have a perfon to 
learn the Chincfe language iri China itfelf; and 
that the tranflation of the facred volume fliould 
be made hy a perfon who was hirrifelf ferioufly con-r 
vinced of the truth of its doctrines, in contra-dis- 
tincftion from a tranflarion made by a heathen mari, 
or by one but flightly acquainted with Chriflian 
truth. . 

The Treafurer's idea of the dcTirablenefs of hav- 
ing the Sacred Scriptures tranflated by a perfon 
well acquainted with their contents, and a lover, 
' of truth, is very important. The union of thefc 
two qualifications, is of the highelt confequence. 
For, on the one hand^'ia bare knowledge of the 
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((nmmJir, idiomi, and ftyle of Scripture language, 
without a cordial love of truth, and fubmiflion of 
heart to its authority, is far from being an ade- 
quate preparation for the tranflating of that moll 
important of all books. 

On the other hand, a fincere love of truth, a 
tolerable acquaintance with theChriftian fyrtcm of 
doftrine, and an ability to render perfpicuoufly 
a collc<^ion of moral maxims, or the generai fenje 
j>f any paragraph, are alfo far from being adequate. 
Thefe qualifications, a heathen convert of three 
or four years (landing may poflcfs. But in order 
to the execution of a competent tranflation, a 
oiuch greater degree of acquaintance with the ori- 
ginal tongues, with the form and compofirion of 
the facrcd books, with Jewifli antiquities, facred 
geography, and biblical criticifm in general, than 
fuch a man can be reafonably fuppofed to poflTefs, 
is ncceflary. The native convert tries to make 
the ftyle of his verfion fmooth and eafy to readers 
of his own country; and in this, he will generally 
be more fucccfsful than a tranflator from a foreign 
nation; but, whatever advantages it may poflfefs, 
as to cafe and perfpicuity of ftyle, and confor- 
mity of idiom to his own language, thefe will com- 
monly be found more than counterbalanced, by a 
want of clofc and literal adherence lo the text; by 
a deficiency in exprefting the beauty and force of 
figures; by pafllng over, as of trivial import, 
fome turns of cxprefTion, or fome particle, on 
which the very point and ftrcngth of the palFagc 
depend; and by a general fiilure to exprefs the 
fcnfc with that fcrupulous fidelity which is juftly 
deemed eflfential in rendering the Holy Scriptures 
into a foreign language. — Not from any inten- 
tional want offiJclity, but from a want of other qua- 
lification^, which are no Icfs indifpenfible, and 
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the attainment of which requires longer time 
and more means, than fuch a perfon has vcrf 
likely enjoyed. 

Moreover, the labor of examining, correcling, 
and rcvifing the verfion of a native tranflator, fo 
as that a man can give his fandlion to it as fit for 
ufe, not to fay perfeA, can be little Icfs than that 
of doing the work with one's own hand. 

To acquire the Chinefe language, and to trans- 
I late the Sacred Scriptures, were the more imme- 
diate objccfls of the Chinefe MifTion: to teach 
and to preach were not in its immediate contrm- 
I plation. The plan, if a plan it could be called, 
was to go to China, and, if permitted to remain, 
fit down quietly to theftudy of the language; and 
from that to proceed to the tranQation of the Sa- 
cred Scriptures. What fliould next be done could 
not then be forefeen. 

The wifiies and ultimate views of the Society 
embraced every thing conneded with Mifljons in 
general; but fo fcanty was the portion of inform- 
ation then poffcflTed by thePiredors, and fo nu- 
merous did the difficulties in their way appear to 
be, that they could not, for the time, propofe tothem- 
felvcs more than a verfion of the Holy Scriptures. 
Indeed, an attempt to preach the Gofpel in China 
at that period, would have, in all human proba. 
biliiy, efFe<5lually cut off every opportunity of ac- 
quiring the language in the coAjntjy itfelf, and 
of executing a verfion of the Sacred Scriptures, 
which they viewed as their firft objed. There i$ 
reafon to hope, that their not, propofing orai in- 
ftruclion as an immediate objedl was wifely ordered 
by Divine Providence, to prevent a fpeedy and 
efFcdual flop to their benevolent views. A ver- 
fion of the word jof God appeared to them in all 
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its importanfc. Thery thought th^y faw in that, 
(fhould Providence c^o^yn their efforts with fuc- 
cefs) the bafis of every thing requifite to the con- 
vcrfion of the Cliinefc nation ; and had the diflant 
hope that, by the time that (hould be completed. 
Providence would, in fome way or other, open 
a rloor for their future proceedings. 

To the completion of this verfion, the So- 
ciety's attention has ever fince been directed — the 
great expenfc to which the Direcifors went, was to 
fecure a competent tranflation of the whole Bible 
into the Chinefe language. The roft of fi»ting 
out the firft tranflntor — his p^fTAgc — Chinefe 
books— rtranflating — falarics of native alUlKints, for 
more than five years — and his firlt effi^rrs to puh- 
liih the Scriptures: — weaebornc by the Mifllonary 
Society alone. After that, ns we (hall foon have 
occafion to notice, very liberal aid was afforded 
by the Bible Society. 

Mr. Hardcaflle's motion was warmly feconded 
bv Jofeph Reyner, Efq. (now Treafurer to the 
Religious Tra(5l Society) and met the unanimous 
approbation of the Diredtors, who accordingly de- 
termined on a Mifllon to China. But as their 
immediate objefts and profpecfis embraced fo fmall 
a part of what is generally implied in the term 
•' Mission/' it was therefore not sipplied in ( 
the firft inftance. Strong prejudices were then 
exifting in England, and in all pajts of India, 
where the Britifh influence extended, againft Mis- 
fionary exertions; and the DircAors very likely / 
thought it advifeable, on that account also, to 
avoid the ufc of the term in the prcfcnt cafe. 
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SECTION y. 



First Missionary appointed — Chinese M.5S. obtained-^ 
two letters from the Direilors. . . 

-» HE Mifllonary Society, having rcfolvcd on 9 
Mifllon to China, had next to look out for men 
in whole prudence they could confide; and whofc 
talents feenied adapted for that important and 
difficult ftation. — The Rev. R. now Dr. Pylorrifon, 
I fScnior Member of the Chinefe MiltionJ was the 
ifirft perfon nominated. He had itudied for fomc 
time at Hoxron Academy with, a view to the xxii- 
niftry at home; but, having turned his attention 
to the (late of the heathen world, left that, and 
went to the Miflionary Seminary at Gofport. His 

' mind was at that time, deeply pcnctra^ted with a 
convidlion of the deplorable ftcitc of thofc who 
*' knoAv not God;" and ** he would," to ufc hi* 
.own words, •' have gone to any quarter of the 
globe, where the people were as yet without a 
Divine Revelation." — When Mungo Paik had 

vM the profpedl of forming a fettlement for the Britifh 
^Governjnent in Africa, he had it in contcrrir 
plation to accompany that ill-fated traveller. 

Of the perfon firft nominated, the writer coulj 
fay much, without the danger of exceeding his 
real merits, and much that would be ufeful to 
other MifTionaries; but the known connexion which 
fubfifts between them, as well as his cxprcfs in- 
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jundtion, render it proper to fay but little — to 
ufc few epithets — and to refer to his charadcr, 
only when the fubjecl renders it abfolutely ne- 
celHry. Talents, rather of the folid than fliowy . 
kinjd — rather adapted to accomplifii important ob- , 
jcdls, by a courfe of perfeverin^j labor, than to C^ 
allonidi by any fuddcn burHs of genius, were- the I 
moft pVoper for the firft Midionaiy to China: and ^ 
fuch exactly were the talents which the giver of I / 
every good and perfect gilt had conferred on the | 
perfon firft appointed. The Directors viewed 
him as a fteady, and induflrious man; and had a. 
high opinion of his piety nnd prudence: it was 
their original wifli to fend three or four perfons 
together on the Miflion to China; hence Mr. 
Brown, (fince Dr. Brown,) author of a late va- 
uablc work, called •• the Hillory of Miffions;" 
was next appointed ;• but he afterwards de- 
clined the Chinefe Miffion, and fubfequently, 
jhe fcrvice of the MilTionary Society altogether. 
This, however, was over-ruled for the belK For, 
three or four perfons, or even two would have 
found much more difficulty in refiding at Can- 
ton, th:in one did. 

For ftime time previous to his leaving England, 
Mr. M.'s attention was, at the wifti of the So- 
ciety, dire(5lcd to various branches of Science, 
which, it was hoped, might prove fubfervient to 
the caufe of the Gofpel, in the country to which 
he was deftined. 

In London, at the Britifh Mufeum, a copy of 
A Ihrmofiy tf the Go/^t.s^ was made Irom an origi- 
nal verfion of fome unknown perfon, by a native 

• Dr. Brown \s a son of that worthy Minister of Christ, 
*' whose praise is in all the Churches,"- — ihc Rev. JuUo 
Brown, of Haddint^ton, in the South of Scoilaud. 
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Chincfc Tlwjf-j^jw-'tf/t : and from the Royal So* 
cicry, a loin was obtained of a MS. Latin-Chincfc 

>^ Ddionary, ihc chief part of which he copied. An 
attempt was alfo made to learn fomething of the 
laiiouafrc, from the native juft mentioned ; but 
whiit was acquired proved afterwards of very tri* 
fling utility. The Didionary and Harmony of the 
G<»fpels were more ufelul. 

The Harmony of rhe Gofpels, and the Dic- 

' lionarv were oriirinj^lly the work of fomc of 
the Romifli Miflionaries in China. By what 
individuals, or at what time, thefc works were 

•' compiled, has not been afcertained; but Pro- 

I vidence had preferved them 10 be ufeful, and 
the jult mcrtt-of their authors, will doubtlefs one 

I day be reckoned to them. Tonj^-san^^fak is now 
in China. He has ihown a difpoficion to obligd 
thofc conncdled with the MiflTion; but poltefles a 
fceptical indifference to every kind of religion — 
a feeling very common among his countrymen, 

II efpecially of the fed: of Confucius. 

As Mr. Brown had declined the Million, Mr. M. 
had to undertake it alone. He was ordained to the 
Chrirtian Miniftry in London, at the Scot's Church, 
over which the Rev. Dr. Nicol prefides. Bc:forc 
his departure, the Society addreffed a letter of ge- 
neral inftrndions, and a letter of chrirtian counfcl, 
to him They are here infertcd: — the former, be- 
caufe it exprcflcs in their own words, the views 
which the Dircdors had of the Miflion they were 
undertaking, and of the agent they were employ- 
ing in the work; and the latter, bcca'ufe it difplays 
the pious folicitude which thefe venerable minis- 
ters, and zealous difciplcs of Chrift, felt to prc- 
fervc in the mind of him whom they were feud- 
ing forth, a deep and lafiing impreflion of the fa- 
cred importance of his office. 
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LETTER OF GENERAL INSTRUCTIONS. 
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... ' " LONDON, JANUARY 20, ifiO/.. 

'* Dear Friend^ -^ 

*'ThcDirc(flors ofthc benevolent Inftitution with 
which you arc conncdlcd^ have great fatisfa'^lion 
in promoting the comincndablc defirc which you 
have long felt of acquiring a competent acquaint- 
ance with the Chincfe lan^tM^^e. They have ob- 
fwrved with pleafure, the a(njuicy"lind perfev^Tancc 
with which you have improved for this purpofc, 
the means of inftrudlion which have offered them- 
felvcs to you in thiscountry, and which they'truff, 
will facilitate your progrefs therein in a great de- 
gree, when you enjoy the fuperior advantages of a 
refidencc in a country where it is perfedlly undcr- 
ftood in its principles, and conftantly fpoken on 
all the occurrences of life. Under the uncertainty 
in which we are, as to the fpot where you may rc- 
fide, it would be highly improper in us to rcflridt 
your conduct by any fpccific inffru(5lions. Wc 
muff ncceflarilv leave you at full libercv to a(5l on 
every occafion according to the dicflatcs of your 
^ own prudence and difcretion. And as. we know, 
that it will be gratifying to you, wherever Provi- 
dence may caff your lot, to be ufcful to thofc 
around you, in the communication of valuable 
knowledge, we hope, you will f^nd an opportunity 
ofexercifing the profcdion of a mathematician, 
and delivering Ledures on its various branches — 
and alfo of giving inflruclion in the Englilh lan- 
guage, which muil be an attainment of great va- 
lue to many, whofc concerns lead them to hold 
intercourfc with our countrymen, who (latedly rc- 
fidc in China, or occalionally viiit that Empire. 
•* Wc trull, that no objedion will be made to your 
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continuing in Canton, till you have accompliflied 
your great object of acquiring the language; when 
this is done, you may probably foon afterwards be- 
gin to turn this attainment into a diredlion which 
may be of extenfive ufe to the world — perhnps you 
inay have the honor of forming a Chinefe DiAion-* 
ary, more com'prehenlive Und correal than lany; 
preceding one — or, the (Hll greater honor of trans-; 
lating the Sacred Scriptures into a linguage, 
fpokci by a third part of the human rac?. , It it 
mould be expedient that you remove from Can.^ 
ton, the place to which you may remove, mud be 
decided by your own difcrction. If you (hould 
call at Prince of Walrs Ifland, we truft yoii 
\vill find friends there. If you proceed to Madras, 
Calcutta, or Sbrat, you will be among friends^ 
who vvill embr»ice you with the moft cordial afFec- 
tion/and who will a(Tift your deliberations as id 
' t^he courfe moll fuitable for you to purfue, oij 
ihpuld it ha|)pen that you may be induced to vilit 
a place where you may be entirely unknown, wc 
hope the production of this letter, which recog- 
nizes your connecflion with our focifty, will beufe- 
ful in inducing fome benevol<*nr individuals to in- 
tereft themfclves in your liniation — afft)rd. you 
their advice, and advance you fuch pecuniary aids ' 
as yog rnay want, taking yourdraf; oil th^e under- 
ligned Trcafurer of the Society. . 7 _ ' . \ 

*• We hope, that yoii w illcxperience all the bene-; 
iicUl effccfts that. can be cxp:(9tcd to flow from.i 
courfe of adiion which is unhlameahle, . difcreetj 
and conciliating. Wc confivle with much cheer-, 
fulnefs in your condu(5l as the reprcfcntativfc of 
QUI* Inflltucioh — the charadcr, and reputation of 
which- depend greatly on the' difpofuion and pro.; 
ccedings of thc; perfi)ns jo whom its coiiptenancc 
is afforded, and earncllly recommending you td 
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the care, protection, and guidance of Divine Pro- 
vidence, we remain, with the utmoft affedion, 

** Your lincere friends, 

''JosF.pH Hardcastle, 7r^tf///r^r. 
^ . '* Geo. Bvrder, SecKf/arj. , 

* io the Rev. Rott. Morrison.** j 



Though it is ftill •' the. day of fmall things, •• 
with the Chwirfc Miflion; yet when we compare 
4*^hAt has already been effe<fled with the very dis- 
couraging views under which the preceding letter 
frems to have been written, there is abundant 
Caufc for thanktulnefs, and perfeverancc. 



x£tt£k of christian counsel. 

** london, january 26, i $07. 

'• Dear Brother, 

*' Before we part with you, we wifh to fuggefl to 
you, in theexercife of paternal afFccflion, fomc fe- 
rious counfcis on matters which lie very near our 
hearts, and arc clofely conncdled with the honor of 
your own charader, and the fuccefs of your Mis- 
(ion. We will ufe great plainnefs of fpccch, be- 
^caufe we love you, and feel deeply interefted in 
the caufe in which you are embarked. / 

"Attend to the fpiricual (late of your own foul. I 
You go far hence to the Gentiles as an Ambaifa- ! 
dor of the Prince of Peace. How inconfillcnt ' 
would it be for an Ambaffador to be ill affecfled in 
his heart to the Prince whom he reprefents, or 
indifferent ro the intereft which he is commis- 
(iohed to promote! '* All things are of God," fays 
Sc. Paul, '*Who haih reconciled us to himfcif, and 
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hath given tp us the miniftry of reconciliation/* 
There you will take notice, that our own recon- 
ciliation to God is.fuppofed to^preccdc our com- 
midlon to fulfil the miniflry of reconciliation. 
What need have we to take care with thjs Apoftlc! 
" Left that by any means, when wc have preached 
/ to others, we ourfelves fliould be caflaway.". It 
is an alarming truth,'** that many will fay, in'thc ' 
day of. judgment, Lord, Lord, have wc not pro- 
pheficd in thy name?" To whom he will profefs, 
** I never knew you: depart from me, ye that 
work iniquity."— Cherifli therefore in your mwn 
heart fuprcme love to the Saviour, whom you re- 
commend to the efteem and confidence of others; 
and (leady elevation of mind to thofc c<:jeftial pb-. 
jeds towards which you diredl their expcdlations. 
'* Implore. of God, and cultivate in your own 
mind, all thofc minifterial endowments which arc 
ricccflary to the honorable, and by the Divine 
blefTing, the fuccefsful difchargc of the, work in 
which you are engaged. Jesus Chrift, our exalted 
mafter, hath received gitcs for men. Go to the 
throne of grace every morning and implore of 
God to beftow on you, the gift of know+edge in 
the myftery of the Gofpcl; the tongue of the 
learned, that you may fpeak a word in fcafoii to 
him that is weary; meeknefs of fpirit.for inftrudl- 
ing thofe that oppofe themfelves, if peradventurc 
God will give them ^repentance to the acknow- 
ledging of the- truth; fidelity of mind, conftraiining 
you to declare the whole counfel of God; bowels 
of compaflion for the fouls of men, wandering in 
ignorance, burdened with guilt, funk in pollution, 
and expofed to the wrathful difplcafurc of the Al- 
mighty; fincerity of foul,* preventing you from 
walking in craftinefs, from handling the word of 
God deceitfully, or corrupting* the truth; fuprcme 
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love to *your adorable Saviour, and his fufFcring 
inrcrcrt in the world, that you may approve your- 
felf a minifter of Obd, in much patience, in afflic- 
tions, in neceffities, in diftrcflVs, in honor, and in 
difhonor, in evil report, and in good report. — » 
In the ufc of thefe endowments, and the exercifc 
of thefe tempers, you bid fair to enjoy inward 
peace of mind, and an approving confcience; to 
be venerable in the fight of good men, and glo- 
rious in the eyes of the Lord your God. - : 

*' Encourage yourfelf in the Lord your God. Im- 
perfecfk as we are in ourfelves, in every view wc 
are complete in him. He is the glory of our 
ftrength. Our fufficiency is of him. He will 
fupply all your need according to his riches in 
glory by Chrift Jefus. Caft all your burden on 
the Lord, and he will furtain you. As your days 
are, fo (hall your ftrength be. Lean cu\ the Sa- 
viour's promife. It will impart ftrength to your 
hand, and courage to your heart. *• Lol I am with 
you always, even unto the ei\d of the world." 

** Signed, on behalf of the Direcflors, 

** Joseph Hardcastlc, Treasurer, 
*' Geo. Burdbr, Secretary. 

'« To the Re;u. Robt. Morrison.'* 

The fpirit and fcntiments of this letter, are fo 
excellent, that to make any laudatory remarks on 
them, would only fcrvc to diminifti their worth. 
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A/r. M. sails by way of America — arrives in Chifrd^^ 
fnf pursuits and views there ^^remarks on economy 
-and the dre$s of • Missionarfe's. • i; • - • . m . : : - » ; r T > » 

. ▼^ "»^N all things wer^ duly arranged for xhe^voy•;. 
apr, Mr... Morrifon left England on jilt January, 
1807, together with the Rev.. McfTrs. Gordon and 
X-ec, Mfffionaries from the fame .Society, -boond 19 
India by way of America. After meeting with 
very ..heavy gales of windf they all jcaqtied .Phila^ 
dclphia in f^fety. . He: remained in the Unilcfi 

States for twenty davs only.. ,.. 

During that time he enjoyed .the acquaintance 
of feveral eminent Minifters, and pious perfons of 
various* denominations; fome of uhom flill cor- 
refpond-with him on the common concerns of the 
kingdom of Chrift, and of general literature. 
This fhort acquaintance was the means of engagirxg 
t]hc prayers and influence of many Chriftians in 

I America^ in behalf of the Chinefe Mlflion. They 

' have ever fince manifefled a peculiar intcreft in its 
concerns; it is to be hoped,- that' the growing 
commerce and intercourfe of that riling nation 
with China, will aflford its Chriltians many op- 
portunities of taking a flill more a<ftivc part in the 
dift^'ufion of the Gofpel therein. Mr. M.'s firft 

^ objedl, as pointed out by the MilTionary Society, 
\ was, the acquifition of the Chinefe language; even 
r then a Dictionary, Englifh and Chinefe, was 
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dontcmplated in his inft'rudlions. On this ac- 
count; before leaving America, the Honorable Mr. 
Maddifon, then Secretary of State, gave him a let- 
ter of introduftion to the American Conful.^at / 
Canton, Mr. Carrington; requefting him to dot 
what lay in ; his power, to further what he con- 
ceived to be for the benefit of general literature. : 
ji Before leaving England| it had. .been fuggcfted, 
that Mr. M. fhould go by way of Bengal ; but, <le- 
firous t6 ireach th'e fcene of his labors as foon as 
poflible, he preferred going direcflly to China, in 
an American vcflcl, failing from PluUdelphia. 
• On the 4th September, the fame year, he arw 
rived in China. Having never been in foreign part^ 
before, and being a perfeft ftrangrrto every one in 
the place; knowing alfo the jealoufy of the Chi- 
nefe, and the bigotry of certain Europeans, he had 
not the moft encouraging profpcdl befiore him. 
Confidingj'howevcr, in the mercy and gracious 
Providence of God, he was not depreflTcd. .He 
landed at Macao with the mate of the (h'p, ^ ho 
yfcnt on fhorc for a pilot; and returned nrxt day. 
He was foon known to be an Englilh MiiTionary; 
and for a time occupied the fufpicions and tongues 
of.thc Romifli Clergy. ..At Canton, durmg that 
feafon,'he lived in whai is called a go-down, a lower 
room^ generally occupied as a cellar, where he (lu- 
died, ate, and flrpt. H;»ving very few and imperfeft 
helps, he faborVd incrfldntlyat thelan^uage and with 
very liiilc fuccefs. In confequence ot (he Icttrr 
from ihc Secretary of Slate in America, to Mr. 
Carrington, he and feveral other American Gentle^ 
men, fhrwed hini much civilicy, which proved a re- 
lief ro his- mind and fpirits, after fagging hard alJ 
day with an ignorant perfon, from vvhom he en- 
deavoured to arquirea little knowledge of the Can- 
igti dialed... tMcflrs. Mijnci:.and Bull^ whu.ai^cd 
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for Mr. Woolcomb, of New York, at the rcqticft 
of that Gentleman, received him into -their own 
fa<5lory.'^* - '- ,::::. * .. j . r , ^ .: r-- S 

At firft, he fuppofed, that it would greatly faci- 
litate his objecl, to live in the manner of the na- 
tives; nnd under this idea,, fupplied himfelf with 
fuch articles asare commoivly ufcd by the Chincfe in 
Odrefs, and at meals: but he Ihortly perceived^ 
that his idea was erroneous^^/To make himfelf re- 
markable in external appearance, would have been 
pniclaiming to i.he Chinefe, that he was not in 
circumlianccs limilar to thofe of other foreigners at 
Canton ; and that he had objeAsdifFerentfrom thofe 

i of commerce, which is the only one fanftioned 
by the local and general authorities. Again, as 
religion does not confilt in the form or colour of 

; one's drrfs, he not only declined afluming a na- 
* ; tive drefs, but alfo did not make a point of i; to 

^<: be always drcfTcd in black: the white jacket and 
ftraw hat were worn as other Europeans do in warm 

*" climates. 

Whatever may be becoming in other countries, 
in thofe places where Governments are averfc to 
the dift'ufion' of Chriftianity, all external diftinc- 
tions of thislcind, had much better be laid afidc 
by Miflionaries; let piety towards God and bene- 
volence towards men, be the things which diftin- 
guifh them. 

At firft, as above obferved, he ate in the 

'; Chinefe manner; and dined with the perfon who 

: taught him the language. His mode of living was 

1 moll rigidly economical. A lamp made of earthen- 
-^ ware fupplied him. with light; and a folio volume 
of Matthew Henry's Commentary, fct up on its 
edge, afforded a (hade to prevent the wind from 
blowing out the lamp. He did not find, however, 
chat dining with a native^ increafed his knowledge 
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of the language; in the time of taking a hafty 
meal, little ndvanragc was gained. The fame rea- 

^ fon which led him to pare his nails, cut off his 
hair, and give away his Chinefc drefs, induced him 
to defilt from being Angular in his manner of 
eating alfo. His nails were at firft fufFered to 
grow, that they might be like thofc of the Chinefe. 
He had a tail, (i. e. a trefs of hair,) of fome length 
• and became an adept with the chop-fticks. He \ ^ 
walked about the Hong with a Chinefe frock on, 
and with thick Chinefe (hoes. In this he meant . 
well, but as he has frequently remarked, was foon j| 
convinced that he had judged ill. * 

Thisj)art of the narrative affords Jin illuftration 
of the fpirit proper lor every MilTionary, viz. that 
ef •• not fceking great things for himfelf." A 
willingnefs to become all things, that arc innocent 
and honorable, to all men; and to '^ endure all 
things for the elect's fake," is an indifpenfible 
requifite in thofc who devote thcmfelves to this 
branch of the fervice of God. Some Miniflers and 
Miffionaries in different ages of the Church, have 
pofTelfed this fpirit in a high degree; and their ex- 
ternal circumfiances have rendered the mod rigid 
felf-denial abfolutcly necefTary. To labour night 
and day; to fleep in barns, in the fields, and on 

V^thc floor; to cat and live with poor country people; 
to fufFer fcorching heat, and freezing cold; to vi- 
(it and converfc with the poor of the heathen 
in filthy hovels, arc things, fome of which every 
Missionary may expecfl. If the fcene of his la- 
bors (hould not render this kind of felf-denial 
necelTary, (lill it will be wife to commence and 
perfcvere with a readinefs to endure it when 
duty calls. An apathetic indifference to per- 
fonal convenience and comfort, is not in itfelf 
a virtue; but a rational felf-denial, undertaken at 

K 
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the call of duty, c-ind for the benefit of others, is a 
virtue of high character, uliercvrr it cxifts; and of 
prime importance in thofe who propaj^ate the 
Gofpcl among the heathen. Yet, for a Miflionary 
to court difficulties, or to rejccS pcrfonal comforis, 
when he. may innocently enjoy them without hin- 
dering his objedl, is not wifej his great work will 
never profpcr the better for fuch fcrupul(;ii:y. 

Economy in expense, is always inculcaicd 'by thofc 
who eftablifli foreign Miflions, and will ever be 
(ludicd by confcientious men employed therein. 
Indeed, when it is confidercd, that Miflionary So- 
cieties are generally fu[)poricd by t!^c voluiitary 
ccMUributicjns of Chriuians — ofrcn of po-^r Chris- 
tia.i3 too, it becomes a facrcd duty to hulbar.c! fuch 
money in the beft podible manner. Still it is a 
wclUjud^ed economy which alone can direft thefc 
contributions to their proper end. Tht-re may 
indeed be fome Miflionaries, who, forgetting their 
charadler and duty, fpend extravagantly, ani! lay 
out on themfclves what might fupport theni de- 
cently, and alfo help to fend the Gofpel to fomc 
other place. This is highly culpable. On the 
other hand, it fhould be obferved, that the facrificc 
made by fubfcribers to Mifllons is a mere nothing, 
compared with the facrifice of the Miflionary him- 
felf. ^ 

There may alfo be fome who, by an over rigid eco- 
nomy, injure their bodies, and abridge their ufe- 
fulnefs. This is an ilUjuJged economy s and an er- 
*ror with which theperfon referred to, confiders the 
firft year of his labors, as cbarq^cable. The mofl 
valuable of all things to a Midionary, is his time * 
therefore, to favc a little money, by the lofs of a 
little time, is not good economy. For example, 
it is often faid in Europe, that a Midionary may 
clean his own (hoes, brufli his clothes, fwcep his 
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clMTMb-r, mend !?!S garments, cook his vidlnalj, 
and bf his own fcrvant, &:c. &c. and there arc 
manv grave and irood pcrfons who would cxprefj | 
the hicrhrst furprifc and difTuisfaclion if they heard 
of I M (Tionary's employing two or three domes- 
tics. Bat the rules of common prudence genc- 
r/Jiv J^pnlv to the fitiiation of Miflionarics abroad, 
?,% well as to that of Chridians at hom :; and three 
All itics will hardly do the work of one European 
iVrvant. If Miniftcrs .it home find, that attending | 
t:) menial ferviccs impedes their work, how 
lh'»uld it be fiipr^ofcd not to impede a Mifllona- 
rv*s r.lf;^. whoTv: rlutics require far more time and 
nii-n'rth th .ritli.fc nf a Minifter who preaches in his 
r.Dthcr tonc^Uv'*? In Tome parts of the world, 
indeed, it is nbTolutely necelTiry for a Mifllona- 
ry :o '* be his own fcrvanr," but in the Eaft, 
tilt n'tcefllcy rarely cxifts; and if from an idea 
of ec(>n;>my or ITlf-dcnial any one impofes the i 
labor on hiDlelf, he will, at a future time, have 
to include this in the lilt of his other errors. Not 
that a MifTionary fliould not engage in any lawful 
fervice, however mortifying, (and there is nothing 
really mortifying in menial labour) to further his 
work; but it is argued that under the circum- 
ftances here fuppofed, it would impede^ and not 
further, his work. He cannot do many ihings at . 
once; and if he fpend any given portion of time, 
whether large or fmall, in doing that which might 
be quite a«» well, perhaps vallly better done by a 
common laborer, his more important objects, 
which others cannot aflll> him in, will lofc that 
porrion of time. If any perfon argue that he may 
ncvcrthelofs attend to thefe as a relaxation from 
hi5 other labors; it is anlwcrrd that feveral of 
the things above mentioned, afF<^rd a kind of re- ' 
taxation that tew men, after being fatigued with 
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their pwn proper duties, would be very fond of. 
The inference is cafy; — a Miflionary's great work 

I fhould fill his heart, head, hands, and time — his 
(Irength and energies fliould be refcrved for that — 
his other concerns of inferior moment, may be as 
well managed by fome native domeftic. It is al- 
ways defirable, that he fhould be placed in cir- 
cumftances, to afford one, or more if neceflary, to 
admit of his enjoying entire leifure for his. chief 
work. What is here faid, proceeds on the fup- 
pofirioinhat he has abundance of Miflionary la- 

I bpr, and that he conliders his labor as *< his 
meat and his drink."* 

With refpcdl to a Miflionary's drefs and mode of 
livings difference of circumftances will juflify a va- 
riety in thefe; and '• a wife man's heart will dif- 
cern both time and judgment." — Louis LeCompte, 
a Jefuit,* who labored for fome years as a Mis- 
fionary in China, has an obfervation worthy of 
notice on this fubjcdl. — •' I am pcrfuaded, fays he, 
that, as to a MifTionary, the garment, diet, manner 
of living, and exterior cuftoms ought all to be re- 
ferred, (i. e. fubfervient) to the great dcfign he pro- 

I pofes to himielf, to convert the whole earth." — 
Wherever it is found that any certain mode of 
drefs, or living, expofcs a Midionary to fufpicion, 
perfecution, contempt, or oppofition, there it un- 
doubtedly ought to be laid alide — and fome other, 
lefs obnoxious, fubHituted. The fame judicious 
principle which induced Mr. M. under the pecu- 
liarity of his circun)flances, to lay aiide the Chi- 

♦ Le Compte's book was translated from the French, and 
published in London, in 1697-— among many things which 
a Protestant Missionary cannot approve, he will also find 
many that well deserve his attention. The latter part of the 
book gives aa account of the labors of the Catholics in 
China. 
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ncfc coftumeand diet, would have induced him to 
adopt them rxclufivciv, under circumllances of a 
different charadler. Were China open to receive 
the Gofpel, then it would be proper to live, in 
thefc refpedls, like the natives; — and if there is I 
reafon to believe, that the aflumpcion of a Chinefe 
drefs and mode of life, would facilitate the objcft, 
then alfo it becomes a duty. — Whether Mifliona- 
ries ought in foreign countries to alTuine a par- 
ticular habit, as the diflinguifliing badge of their 
profcflion, ii is not theobje<fl of thefe papers to dis- 
cufs. We find neither command, nor example in 
the New Tcllament for fuch a pradlicc — nor any 
exprefs prohibition of it. After the days of ihc 
Apoftles, in the 2d and 3d centuries, if not before, .. 
the Minifters of religion fomerimes obfer\ed uni- * 
formity of drcfs. The Tof^a of the Romans, being 
often gay and fplendid, was deemed unfuitable as 
the badge of thofe who adted as the ftandard bear- 
ers of a religion which taught mortification and 
deadnefs to the world; hence the Paluum^ a kind 1 
of cloak or upper garment, worn by the Greeks, 
cfpecially by their philofophers, is faid to have 
been mod commonly adopted, as more grave and 
modell.* ^ 

In China, the firft Jefuits, took the garb of the 
Ho-fhang, L c. Bonzes, or Pagan Priefts; but 
though they themfclves confidercd it grave enough, 
it expofed them to thecontempiof thepeople; hence 
they adopted the ftudent*s habit, or the drefs of 
the learned, which they thought procured them ^ 
more rrfpedl. And the compiler is of opinion 
that, if any particular habit fliould ever be aflumrd 
by Chinefe MilTionaries, this is the moft fuiiublc tl 
one; — perhaps however to wear the garments of | 

^ Vide KIdi^'s Primitive Church, part 2d — page 23. 
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H crn.:npn men w:;*. out dir»ii'.Ll;.>n mny he better. 
At all events, Co introiJucc y^^' <:;;•/ ca * nic^us ir.co 

' Ci.ina, would he prcpiifienM.'s in the extreme. The 
Pi imair of England, in his full rcclcfiaflical drefs, 
and ilie Pope ii Ronir, decorated with all his pon- 
lific*.ls, wouKi por, on account of ti.cir garnienis, 
appear niore reffudahle in ihe e\cs of a Chint-fr, 
than a Pagan Prief! wiih his gaudy mpp!-.];:s cju 

, foint of li^c Idirh fclhvals of Baal! The novcltv 
uii^r^ t Uidccd rxciie ilu- pazc and Iau;^h of the 
luidciiude; but, with all the facre-d vt-flnients of 
the wef^, they vouldflill ho < (^nfu'eri'd .ss mere 
Ho'Sijatigi j.crhap:* cVvii ;dL;itirivd widi them. 
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SECTION VII. 
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A/r. M. recrivrs r^t'enthns ffy^^t i\v''t:>H* trts'^ii- 
uyVtS to M*Cdo — ,arc/nlfv i7v:ijj unJ't* *in/:,r r/y-^ 
rf}njr!:s: iij[:rent ta'e::is suited to d'JJi r '*ft sitti- 
aliens — calcu^atic^s of n'oridy pTuJtue y*.Aeiiu:*s 
binder the spread of the GospJ. 

^^FTTR a I'ttle time, Mr. M. undcrOntKliiu: h.-ffr 
thr llatcof Sicicrv at Cinton, hirrvl \ buHJin'j^ t.r re 
called a Factory, v.iuch. t!i;jj'i:li rmill, rurn; heel 
more piom and co!*.v>:rrnce, u »s br!:«T ad > )rcih 
to hii ^Jiiifuirs, ui:d m'Tc coiuiucivc to h...l[h, 
than the go down which he li id hirhcrr»» rc:ii- 
piv'd. In w:!rm couiurir*.'!, roHiiv and well ven- 
tilated apartni;Mrs arc very ncctfTiry inorierto 
health; and fhould he !'ou;»ht for by Miflinna- 
ries. The rent in Canton is indeed very high; 
but that is an unavoidable evil. 

Before leaving England, Sir Jos. Banks, at the 
requelt of the Rev. Geo. Burdcr, Secretary to the 
Miflionary Society, kindly favored Mr. M. with a 
letter of introduction to Sir George Thomas Staun- 
ton, Bart. This letter proved of confidcrable fcr- 
vice to him. In cdnfequence of this. Sir George 
kindly introduced him to Mr. Robercs, then chief 
of the Englifli Fadlory in China; and Mr. Roberts, 
as long as he lived, fhcwed every difpofition to 
further the literary and benevolent views of the 
Society with which he was connected. When on I 
his death-bed, he faid — " I fee not why your 
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rranflating the Sacred Scriptures into the Chinefc 
language, might not be avowed, if occafion called 
for it. We, l^i. c. the members of the Fadlory,]] 
could with reafon anfwer the Chincfe thus — * This 
volume we deem the bcft of books. Mr. M. hap- 
pens to be able and willing to render it into your 
language, in order that it^may be legible to you — 
your approval or difapproval of it refts entirely with 
yourfelves: we conceive he has done a good 
work." — Thefe were Mr. R 's words. It was in a 
fomewhat (imilar manner that the Britifti Ambaf- 
sador at the Court of Perfia, introduced a copy of 
the New Tcllament, to the notice of the Sovereign 
of that country. The confequence was that the 
Pcrfian Monarch, after carefully perufing the ex- 
cellent Martin's verfion, gave his moft unqualified 
1 approbation," both of the book itfelf, and of the 
* pious defign of the B. and F. B. Society in circulat- 
ing it through the world. 

If the Sacred Scriptures were prefented by fome 
magnanimous official charader, to t^e Emperor ol 
China, or to his great officers, in a dignified man- 
ner, who can tell that they might not be well re- 
ceived and gradually lead to happy. confequences? 
The Sacred Scriptures, in the form in which they 
now appear, (viz. that of a tranflaiion) have never 
been officially prohibited in China; and though 
there is fome reafon to fear, that they might be con- 
founded and identified with other prohibited books, 
there is alfo a poffibiliry that they might be ac- 
cepted. Very much would depend on circumftances, 
and the manner in which they were offered. Cold- 
hearted fufpicion, however, often paints to itfelf 
more difficulties than really exift. 

Mr. Morrifon continued in the apartments above 
mentioned till about July, i 808, at which time, he, 
received an invitation to Macao, from Mr. Roberts, 
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for the fake of his health. He went down thither* 
and after remaining a month or two, returned to 
Canton, wheVe he continued till theclofeof the year, 
when the arrival of fomc troops from Bengal to 
ganifon Macao, caufed a mifundcrrtanding with 
the local G«)vernment. In confequencc of this, he 
was obliged (as all Englifh-men were) to leave 
Canton and return to Macao, to inhabit the 
houfe he formeily lived in. While formerly there 
part of the houfc fell in, which was the caufe of 
his leaving it fo early. But in confequence of the 
unpleafaiu turn of public affairs, he was under the 
necclTicy of occupying the fallen-in maniion once 
more. 

During all this time, he wasconflantly employed 
in learning the language, both the Mandarin and 
Canton dialects. But his helps were exceedingly im- 
perfect; and he did not make half the progrefi 
ihat fo much labor ought to have enfured. He 
felt a zeal which bore up his mind, and enabled 
him, by the blefTing of God, to perfcvere. He pos- 
fefTed rather fortitude than enterprife, and a feverc 
judgment, rather than a vivid imagination or in- \ 
ventivc fancy; hence to ufe his own words, *• he 
plodded on.'* Sodelirous was he to acquire the Ian* 
guag^, that even his fccret prayers to the Almighty, 
were offered in broken Chincfc. The place of re- 
tirement is often fredi in his memory, and he al- 
ways feels a fort of regard for it, as being the child- 
hood of his Chinefe exigence. Bad that it was, he 
would not probably have left it, had not the land- 
lord been difpleafed for *' turning his houfe into 
a chapel." He accordingly raifcd the rent one 
third higher than it had been before, and Mr. M. 
was obliged to feek another habitation. 

During this period of his fUy in China, he was 
much indebted to A. P. £fq. furgeon to the £ng- 

L 
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Iidi FadorjT; and alfo to S. B. Efq. in another dc- 
parrmcnt of the Honorable Company's eflablifh- 
ment. It was about this time alfo that J. E. 
Efq. made him a prefent of a Latin Chinefe Dic- 
tionary in MS. value about L. 50, which he 
fometimcs ufes to the prefent day. 
* It is but juft to obferve that he received innu- 
merable' civilities from thofe who did not enter 
fully into his views, nor indeed entirely approve 
of them. He was alfo aware that his characfter 
and objecfls fometimes afforded a topic rather of 
light remark than of ferious converfation; but he 
was prepared to make allowances for youth, with 
whom too frequently not only MilTionaries to the 
heathen, but any Minifter of religion, whether he 
belong to the Eflabliflied or to the DifFenting 
Churches, if indued with piety and virtue, is equal- 
ly a fubjecfl of jocular remark. 

•'At this time, he felt fo unwilling to obtrude 
himfelf on the notice of the people at Macao, that 
he never walked out. He carried this precaution 
further than was nrcelTiry ; but it feemed better to 
err on the fafe fide. His health began to fuffer 
fronri it, fo'that latterly he could fcarcely ' walk 
acrofs the room with eafe to himfelf. The firft 
time he ventured out to the ficldi?, adjoining, the 
town of Macao, was in a moon-light night, under 
the efcort of two Chinefe. 

The very delicate circumftances in which he 
was placed, at the time referred to,- required the. 
most rigorous caution. Indeed fince the com- 
mencement of the Mifllon this has ever been re- 
quifice; to relax for a fingleday. or in a fingle in- 
fiance, might be of fatal confequence to ihe caufe. 
None, but thofe fully acquainted with all the cir- 
cumftances, are able to form an adequate idea of 
the abfolutc ncccflity of unrenutting watchfulntfs 
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and care. Providence has hitherto preferved In 
him the fame difpodtion of mind, and we gladi/ 
indulge the hope that the continued excrcifc 
thereof, is the means appointed for the con-: 
tinuance of the Midion in China, till either fomc 
political change more favorahic to the Gofpel, tak« 
place, or till divine truth fhall have fecretly and 
and (ilently fpread fo far, and fixed its roots fo 
deep, that no hoftilc effort of dcfpotifm, or per- 
fecution, fh^ll be able to banifli it from the coun- 
try. Dr. M'Crie in his life of Knox, the Scottifh 
Reformer, among many other excellent bbferva- 
tions, has the following one.— "The talents which 
are fuited to one age aild ftation would be aItoge« ' 
ther iinfuitable to another; and the wifdom dis. 
played by Providence, in raifing up perfons with 
qualities (ingularly adapted to the work they have • 
lo perform for the benefit of mankind, demands ' 
our particular confideration."* — This quotation 
is not I hope out of place here. Some of the. fer- * 
vantsol God are furnifhcd by him with an acflive zeal 
which keeps them conftantly on the mpve; their ex- 
ertions have the appearance of tustle^ and attradfc 
the attention of many eyes and ears, and, if well ' 
diredted, this is a scry valuable talent. But it is ' 
adapted onlv for certain places and feafons. : Such 
a talent will be of the utmofl value in China, when 
it fhall pleafe God to lay that country open to the 
labors of his fcrv.mrs; but it would have been, 
very unfuitable at firft,' in the circumltances under 
which the Miffion was commenced: it would in I 
all probability .have procured an early expuKion 
from the country. 

. The patience that refufes to he conquered — the 
diligence that never tires — the caution that always ' 

. * Vide Life df Juha Kqux, vul. 2^ page 257. 
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trembles — and the (ludious habit that fpontane- 
I oufly feeks retirement, — were heft adapted for the 
lituation of the firft MifTionary to China. The ne- 
ceflity of the particular kind of talents which have 
juft been mentioned, will appear ftill moreclearly, 
if it be confidered, that, the difficulty did not arifc 
from the Chinefe alone, but alfofrom various other 
quarters. The lituation of all foreigners at Can^ 
ton is certainly precarious. In their commercial 
intercourfc with the Chinefe, they have often to 
fubmit to treatment of a very unpleafant kind; 
and fuch as perfous who have enjoyed civil liberty 
in their native country, feel extremely mortifying 
and degrading. They have to do with a people 
whofc jealoufy of ftrangers was never exceeded; 
and who pofTefs to a high degree, the art of im- 
proving to their own advantage, every error, and 
every thing like an error, in the condud of the fo- 
reign merchants. This flatc of things renders 
great circumfpedlion doubtlcfs ncccfTary. But 
the ever tremulous calculations of worldly wifdom, 
often conjure up in the imagination of their pos« 
feflTors, the figures of thoufands of ideal evils which 
will never exist; and it may be fuggefted to fuch 
perfons that, while it is admitted that there is 
fome rifk of Incurrinpr difadvantages by appear- 
ing on the fide of the Gofpcl in China, it defervcs 
their confideration, whether, as chriflians, they 
ought to rilk any thing for its fake, or not. It is 
cafy to perceive how thcfe things taken together,- 
would operate againd the Gofpel in fuch a (^ate of 
matters as we advert to; efpecially where there 
alfo exifts, as is fometimcs the cafe, a confider-: 
able -degree of fcepticifm with regard to religion 
in general. There, mere literary or philofo. 
phical views would be-fandlioncd and Afpport- 
cd; while the man, whofc aim is to lead his 
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fcllow-crcaturcs to think ratio?ially of the Dcirjr 
and to adl pioufly towards hiai; to venerate the 
S.iviour, and to behave confcieiuioufly in all the 
relations of life, would be looked upon with mark- 
ed fufpicion; all his proceedings narrovvly watched; 
and the molt dangerous confeqiiences to commerce 
and government, dreaded as the refult of his en- 
deavours; hence double caurion and prudence on 
his part are rendered neccfTary. If at the commence- 
ment of the MilFion, a certain portion ot th s 
fpirit exiflrd in the commercial bodies cor- 
nedted with Canton, it is the Icfs to be woe?- 
dercd ar, when we refli-dl how general it then was 
throughout India, England, and other countries. 
Perhaps a want of full information on the fubjedl 
of Millions, ought to be conliilcred as the csufc of 
this, rather than a determined hoftilitv to thccaufe 
of chriftianity. A change in the public frntiment 
has however happily taken place, the beneficial ef- 
fe<fl$ of which begin already to be felt, by all en- 
gaged in the work in every part of India; and 
there is reafon to hope, that the period may not be 
at a very great diHance, when commerce which vi- 
fus every clime, and •• xvbuh fucks */ he n^undanre ^^ 

of the feas and of Irea/Hres bid rn the /and,** Ihall 
gladly afford facilities for the extenlivc difFufioa 
of divine knowledge, and prove the means of 
•* calling the various peoples of the earth to the 
mountain of the Lord, where they (hall offer the 
facrifices of righteousness;" yea, and confider her- 
felf highly honored thereby, and her interells most 
cffeftually fccured. 

If we may judge of the future by the pa(t, cer- 
tainly the cxpc<5lation of luch an event is no; chi- 
merical. 
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Mr. M,*i srtiUmeni in life — appointment in the Bri^ 

- ttsb FuHoiy, Intercourse with a native Roman- Cc^ 
tholic. — No attempts mjJe by the membtrs of ttbe 

- Chinese Mission to proselyte Christians.— Oral in^ 

- stru/^ion commehied-^ri.tndrksi 

Intent only on founding the Miffion, Mr. Mor- 
rifon voluntarily dtclinrd cniciing into a family 
relation before leaving England; judging very pro- 
perly that, till a pcrfon has acquired fome know- 
ledge of the place at which, and people amongft 
whonfi he has to fpend his life, it is imprudent to 
fubjecfl a family to the hardlhips of a fea voyage and 
a precarious refidence. 

. In the clofc of 1808, he was married at Macao, 
in China, to Mifs Morton, eldcft daughter of John 
Morton, Efq. 

: On the fame day of the marriage, a fituation 
in the Company's Fadlory at Canton was offered 
to him which he accepted, and in which he has 
continued. :* ... • r . ^ •• 

. The duties of that firuation ,were ar firrt extreme- 
ly oppreflive, through his ftill imperfcdl knov^lcdgc 
of the language. He felt it his duty to be faithful 
to thofe who had employed him. He had not con- 
fidence in his own knowledge of the language, nor 
could he truft in the natives. The many perplex-, 
ing hours which he fpent in the duties of his new. 
fituation, will not foon he forgotten. He always 
however felt one fatisfadion^ viz. that all his du- 
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tics were of fucli a kind, as bore at leaft indiredlly 
on his primary views: ihey were fo many IcflTons 
in Chincfc. 

Being obliged to be at Canton for about one half 
of the year, atrending to his department in rhe Fac- 
tory, Mrs. M. was left in nearly abfolinc fo- 
litude, which it \% to be feared, tended to iniJucc 
a degree of indifpofition which to the prefent time, 
is not entirely removed; and witiiout health, of 
what value is any other temporal good? Health 
ranks next to the poflTefllon of true religion: even 
rompefence, that almoft invaluable, blefllng takes a 
lower place. Take away every thin^, O God, 
would the chrinian fay, but thy holy fpirit — and 
of all temporal good, deny me any rather than 
health. Scill, Mr. M. believing in a general and par- 
ticular Providence, which controuls the greatclV 
events, without overlooking the molt minute cir- 
cumftances, was confoled. Knowing that all tilings 
which occur, have a caufe, either juft, or gracious, 
or both, he felt fatisfied with the arrangements of 
the great Governor of the UniverCe. — ••God, 
does not afi1i(5l wrllingly, nor grieve the children 
of men.?' — It is good for us in many cafes fo be 
aflfIi(Sed: important ends for our own perfonal faU 
vation, and for the work in which we are engaged, 
are often to.be accompli(hed by perfonal and fa- 
mily affiii2ions. 

- On the news of Mr. M.'s having accepted an 
appointment -in the Briiilh Factory, reaching 
England, it w^as rumoured that he had deferted the 
caufe f«)r which he had left his home and country, 
but, as this idea was founded in miOake, it did not 
gain general belief. He had taken up the caufe 
on principles of an imperifliable nature; and con. 
ceived that he faw a point in which his new fitu* 
aiion would, in fome degree contribute to his pri« 
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marjr objcvn", viz. the fprcad of the Gofpcl in 
China. 

During this period, he hadoccafional inrercourfc 
with a native Roman Catholic. That prrfon was 
fometiincs diffiuKKd hy the Romi(h Clergy from 
vifiting the •• Heretical Miflionary.** The man 
urged in his own ilrfence, that he faw nothing bad 
about that Miflionary; the only remarkable thing was 
a certain HriAncfs in keepitig the ** die do'mtmca.** 
Poor n^an! he fremcd to have little piety, and a 
few things were now and then friid with a view to 
imprcfs his mind more deeply with the neceffity of 
the religion of the heart; anil the practice of chris- 
tian virrur; but he was certainly never aflailed on 
any Cuhifct peculiar to the church of Rome. He 
was [.oor, had a fandly, and was not very prudent; 
hence f*)n^e afliltance was at times afforded him, 
for the lake of that Saviour in whom he profcflcd 
to believe, to help him through his difficulties. 

Thofe now engaged in theChincfe Million do not 
confidcr it as any part of their obje<fl to make pro- 
felvtes from one Chriftian Communion to another. 
If the native force of chrillian truth and chrilban 
virtue fliould bring over any individual Irom ano- 
ther Communion to join with them, they would va- 
lue the acquifition, only in proportion to the degree 
in which that perfon's life diiplayed the efficacy of 
thofe grand prir.ciplcs about which there are no 
difputes in the Church of Chrift. But they ne- 
ver have ufed, and refolve, that they never will ufe, 
means to draw other chriftians out of their refpec- 
tive focietics. When an opportunity offers of turn- 
ing the attention of profeffing chrilUans to the love 
of God in Chrift Jefus — to the importance of prac- 
tical piety — and to the great realities of eternity; 
they wilh to embrace it; but to inftruft the hea- 
then, not toprofclytc chriftians, is the principle on 
V hich they ever wilh toad. 
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Tlir immc iiate view of tlic Miflion to China, was 
not, as has already been ftatcd, to preach; yet this 
w.is contemplated as a dcfirable, though apparently 
diOaiu object; and there was nothing in the So- 
ciety's Inilrudhons implying that private oral in- 
Itriivflion might not be entered on as foon as pos- 
fible; it was rather what they earneftiy defired. 
Hence, an early endeavour was made by Mr. M. 
to turn the minds of thofe who taught him the 
language, to the fiibjedl of religion. On the fab- 
bath days, the Harmony of the Gofpels which 
he brought out with him, was read with them. 
But having then a very imperfedl knowledge of 
the language, no conncdted view of the chridian 
religion could be exhibited to the heathen. To 
addrrfs ihe heathen in a fuitable manner, requires 
confiderable knowledge of their language, opi- 
nions, and manners/ The difficulty is greater 
where one has had no predcceffor: he has every 
thing to commence himfelf, and feels greatly the 
want of that aid which the labors of one who had 
gone before him would have afforded. Perhaps, 
fufRcient allowafice is not made for this, in the 
expectations of m^nv pcrfons who are warm 
friends to Miffions. Full and explicit rtatements 
of the contents of the facred writings, arc the 
m^'ans to which under God, we look for the con- 
verfion of the nations; anJ till thofe ftntements 
can be made, we have no reafon to expect greac 
refults. When a MiflTion has been ellabliflied for 
fome years, thofe who join it afterwards have not to 
contend with the fame difadvantages: they enjoy 
the benefit of other men's labors. 

Thefe religious fervices on the fabbath$,and oc- 
cafionally at other fcaions, have, with various in- 
terruptions, been continued to the prefent time. 
Oae^ two, chrec^ five, ten, and twelve Chinefc have 

M 
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at times attended to inftrudlion, and the worfliip of 
God; but Urge congregations cannot be expcdled 
in a country where to lillen to inftru<5lion from a 
\\ foreigner, is a crime againfl the (late. The de- 
lightful Cccnc which the young MifTionary's vivid 
imagination paints to itfdf, before he leaves his 
native (hores, of liftening throngs crowding around 
him — thoufands of admiring heathen hanging on 
his lips, and exulting at the found of eternal life, 
cannot be realized in the prcfent ftate of China. 
To addrefs an individual or two with fear and 
trembling in an inner apartment, with the doors 
fccurely locked, is what Mr. M. has often been 
obliged to do, and his collcajiuc alfo. St. Paul 
taught privately thofc whom he could not pub- 
licly. It is dogbtlefs difcouraging; but it is in 
the line of a Midionary's duty under fuch circum-» 
• ftances, and he will in general have more latisfac-r 
tion in teaching a handful of heathen, than in ad- 
drefTinga large concourfe of chriftians. For, though 
his work be more felf-dcnying and difficult in the 
former cafe than in the latter; yet he is contri- 
buting more direcflly to his proper objed. A very 
little done among the heathen,, may finally lead to 
ihiporcant rcfulrs: one jurt fcntiment imparted, 
concerning the Deity, the Saviour, or the ultimate 
deftinics of man, may become the parent of ^ 
thoufand. It is in the nature of divine truth ro 
multiply itfelf. Though at firft like a mere hand^ 
ful of corn, fown on the tops of the mountains, 
where the blading wind often blows over a thin 
mould and barren foil; vet, bv that celeftial in- 
fluence v^hich God has proniifed to diftil, as the 
dew, upon ir, the fruit thereof (hall (liake like the 
(lately forefls of Lebanon. It (hall fpread through 
populous cities of the Gentiles, in which its con- 
verts (liall fpring up and Houriih, like grafs of the 
^irthi 
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SECTION IX. 



The /lis of the Apostles printed — Chinese Grammar 
. finished — Family Afflitlion — Tra^ and Catechism 
composed — Human t/ein^s murh influenced by cir^ 
(umitances — The Epistles translated and printed. 
D J nation from the B. and F. Btble Soctety. Slyli 
proper for a version of the Scriptures into Chinese* 
fhe ancient classical bocks notfii to be imitated^ and 
why. 

'n iSio, Mr. Morrifon, having ac'quircd fufHci. 
cut acquaintance with the Chincfc language, to 
fatisfy himfrlf that the trandation of the Acts op 
THE Apostles which he brought out with him, 
would, if amended and revifed, be ufeful, he ac- 
cordingly made fuch corrcdlions as he deemed ne- 
cefTary, and tried (what yet remained doubtful,) 
the pradlicability of printing the Holy Scriptures. 
The attempt fucceeded ; and he felt not a little 
Encouraged in afcertaining that fuch works could 
be accompliflied with confiil^rable facility: he 
thought an important point was now gained; and 
having proved that it was practicable for perfons 
in the fervice of the Miffionary Society, to print 
the facred writings in China, he felt as if he could 
die more willingly than before. He had effc(5led / 
enough to encourage the Society to fend a fuc- I 
Crflor. The charge for printing the Ads of the 
Apoflles, was rxoibitanily hig'n. Ic amounted to 
more than half a d»)lldr per copv-— the price at 
i^hich the whole New TclUmciu has fince been 
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printed. But it was confidcrcd a prohibited book; 
and fome rilk was fuppofed to be run by thofc 
who undertook to execute the printing. The in* 
fatiable avarice of the Chincfe, inclines them, on 
every occafion, to impofe on foreigners; and the 
cxclufivc nature of their Government furniflies 
them with every facility for cozening. They fccm 
Coconfiderall foreigners as their enemies; and to 
a certain extent treat them as fuch. It was not 
therefore expedled, under fuch a ftatc of things, that 
any part of the ChriOian Scriptures could be print- 
ed at the ufual price of other Chinefe books, pub- 
lifhed bv natives themfclves. But as we fhall have 
an opportunity in a followinj^ fcdlion, to fay fome- 
thing more on the fubjedl of Chinefe printing, we 
fhall leave it for the prefent. 

From the firft, Mr. M. had been colleding ma- 
terials for a Chinese Grammar, with the view of fa- 
cilitating the acquifition of the language to hit 
country men. In 1811, the Grammar was com- 
pleted; and afterwards fent to the Bengal Govern- 
ment, by the Select Committee, that it might be 
printed. Through fome means unknown to the 
author, the MS. was kept nearly three years in 
Bengal before it made its appearance. At length, 
however, it was printed at Serampore, in 1815, at 
the cxpcnfe of the H. E. 1. Company, and is now 
before the public. 

In the fame year (1811J the tranflation of the 
Gofpcl of Luke was finiflied and printed; and alfo 
a fmall travH: called dbin^raou • i. c. 7 be Diiine Doc^ 
tiine concerning the Redempton of the IVortd'. Mr. 
M. had to profecute thcfe feveral works in the 
midft of the moll fcvere domellic afflidions. Mrs. 
M.'s complaint was given up as incurable, by the 
medical Gentleman, J. L. Efq. who during that 
affliction^ and on every other occaiion^ iliewed to 
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Mr. and Mrs. M. and thofc wTio afterwards joined 
them in the Million, the utmoft attention of a 
profcdional man, and the fympathv and kindncfs 
of a father. By the goodncfs of God, Mrs. M 's 
life was prefcrved; but her firll horn fon died on 
the fame day, in which he breathed the breath of 
life. The infant was interred on the top of a little 
hill, at the northern extremity of the ifland of Ma- 
cao, where feveral other Europeans have been bu- 
ried. The Chinefc, at firl>, oppofrd the inter- 
ment of the child by force; and fince, fome P4)r- 
luguefc inhabitant of Macao, aduared by bigotry 
and ignorance, wrote ribaldry on the tomb lloi^e. 

In communicating verbal inflruAion, Mr. M. 
felt greatly the need of a fliort fvftematic virw of 
the Chnftian doctrine, and form of a Chriflian 
Church. This induced him, in 1812, to compofc 
and print a Catechifin, which is, in fubftancc, the 
(horter Catechifm, of the Church of Scotland. 
Several introductory queltions, and a few others, 
here and there, were added, with the view of 
adapting it to the condition of a Pagan people. 
There were alfo.two fliort forms of prayer, and 
a Pfalm and Hymn, appended. This funimary 
of divine truth, he found of great fervice in 
teaching chriilianity to the younger part of his 
Chinefe domcflics, fome of wiiom committed it to 
memory. It has fubfequcntly proved an alTiltancc 
in the fchool at Malacca; and it is hoped, that 
thoufands of the Chinefe in diiferent parts, into 
whofe hands it has been put, have been able to 
underfland, from reading it, the dodrine of eternal 
life, through Jefus Chrilh 

Mr. M. felt the univerfally acknowledged ex- 
cellence of that •• form of found words," contain- 
ed in the fhorter Catechifm; and, having from his 
earlieft years, learnt it in the family and repeated 
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It in the Church, the influence of education ailfo 
concurred in leading him to choofe it rather than 
any other work of the kind In faft, it contained 
what he conceived to be a judicious epitome of the 
chrilHan doftrine. The national Churches of Bri- 
tain both in England and in Scotland, notwith- 
rtanJing the excellent fyftems of theoretical and 
practical divinity, which they inherit from the Re- 
formers and other emment divines, bv whofe la- 
bors they were compiled, have till of late, difco- 
vcred but little zeal in their conflituted capaciry^ 
to encourage the extcnfive fpread of thofe prin- 
ciples in which they juftly glory. They have 
themfelves been flow in uling efforts to commu- 
nicate the Golpel to Pagan nations ; and often not 
forward to countenance the elTorts of good men, 
not to fay of other focicties, but even of their own 
communion, who have been concerned for thedif- 
fufion of divine truth. But theGod of Zion is never 
at a lofs for means; and it is pleafing to fee thefc 
churches at length come forward to the work, with 
thofc powerful refources of talent and influence 
which they pofl!cfs. It is very common for privileged 
bodies of men, whether in Church or State, to de- 
generate: it is the ertcA of fallen human nature, 
and arifcs in part from the influence which out- 
ward circumftances have over mankind ; and ic 
would mod likely be the fame if thofe religious^ 
bodies who now derive no emolument from the 
State, fliould become the dominant party. For 
there are but few individuals or focieties who pre- 
fcrve their zeal for truth, and their devotednefs to 
God, in the midfl of eafe and affluence. The Chincfc 
have made fimilar obfervations. It is not lefs true 
th-m lamentable, that the charadler of man inflead 
of being formed and habitually influenced, by the 
great |:rtnciples of moral and religious truths is 
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too often moilellcd by his circumflarcc?, and de- 
rives its leading trait from particular offices, lo- ^ 
calities, times, and conditions. Eafe, with a cer^ / 

tain portion of fecurity, very often begets an indif- ' 
ference, which always corrupts; — never improves, 
the mind. 

- On the 19th June, 1812, Mr. M/s daughter^ 
Mary Rebecca was born* and baptized on the / 
a9'h of July the fame year. 

The tranflation of the Scriptures for fever.il . 
years, formed the chief part of his' labors. — He I 
went on gradually through the Niw Tt-namenr, 
and printed fmall editions of its parts, as they were 
finidied and correded ; intending a general revif.l 
as foon as the whc»le (h<»uld becompleted. In the 
month of March, 1813, having finidud and print- 
ed the epiflles ; a few copies of them were lent 
home to England. When a copy was prefented 
to the British and Forrign Btble Society, the 
Dire<5lors of that noble Inllitution were pleafed to 
vote the fum of L. 5CX), towards the tranflating, 
printing, and circulating of the Sacred Scriptures in 
China. The zeal and liberal chara<fler of this ce- 
lebrated focicty, arc well known. It was very en- 
couraging to the Chinefe Million, to be deemed 
worthy of its attention. The Society needs no 
praife; — its own works contain its eulogy. Irs 
benevolence is experienced in the North, in the 
South, in the WelJ, in the vafl regions of the Eaft, 
and in almoft every country under heaven. All 
nations have reafon to pronounce it blelTcd, and 
the difpenfer of bleflinps! Several larger grants 
of money have fince been received from that S^)- 
ciety, for the fame purpofcs; which will be no- 
ticed in their place. . 

The Missionary Society had already gone to 
great e^i^pense in carrying on the tranflation of the 
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Scriptures info Chincfc thus far; and would in all 
human probability have been obliged if not to dc- 
fill, yet to have proceeded much more flowly, but 
for the feafonabic aid afforded by the Bible So- 
ciety. Pecuniary aUKlance though of great mo- 
ment is not however, i he only good that rcfults from 
Inftitutions of this nature. Their attention is pe- 
culiarly calculated to produce falutary effe<?ls on 
the minds of thofc who are laboring in loively fitu- 
ations abroad. Hence Mr. M. felt much gratified 
and encouraged, by the voice of the Bible Society, 
fpcaking through its Committee and Secretaries. 
The countenance oP Chriftians, efpecially of con- 
(lituted bodies, produces in general the fame bene- 
ficial effcdls on Miflionaries every where. For, there 
are perhaps few men on earth fo entirely fupported 
.by faith in the divine promifes refpeding the King- 
dom of Chrill, as to feel no additional encourage- 
ment from the concurrence of other good men in 
the fame woik; and but few who are fo habitually 
and entirely acfluatcd by a regard to the Deity as to 
derive no increafed ftimulus to ztal and fidelity, 
from the intertft which the religious public ma- 
nifeds in the furtherjince and fuccefs of their labors 
of love. Conliderations of a varied character arc 
fuited to the various powers of the human mind; 
and it will not be denied but that motives of an />/- 
/erior (I do not fay unwonhv] nature, may have a 
beneficial influence on highly impoitant purfuits; 
The operations of the Church of God, in general, 
or in any of its fcveral branches, produce awe and 
delight in every pious nund; and the attention of 
any particular body of pious men, brings along 
with it, a powerful affociation <^f ideas, which feU 
<lom fails to produce happy effects on the mind 
of the MilTionary abroad. He feels that he is not 
alone in the work. The prayers, talents, and in- 
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fliicncc of the churches nt home/appear as power- 
ful, though often indirect Auxiliaries; and he fees 
in their zeal for the heathen, almofl the only thin^r 
next to God's proniiTe, that can comfort him in the 
midit'otbodily infirmities, viz a. pledge that they 
will not.fulTer the work to ceafe, when he (hall be 
laid in. the dud. 

In rendering the Sacred Scriptures into Chinefe, . 
Mr. Miirrifon lelt at a lofs for fome time, as to '. 
i\\t Lnid of n\i^ moll proper to be adopted. In 
Chinefe book'^, as in thofc of mull otiier nations, f 
there are three kindsof llylc: — a high, a li)w, and 
a middle Hyle. The llyle wliich prevails in the 
2£ ^ \V»M>-king and IHi ^ Sze- flux), is remark- 
ably concif<-, ami conlidercd highly cLijft<a'. Molt 
worki of Illation of the lighter (ort. are written io 
a llylc perfectly co lo-juuL The ^ ^^ San.kuu;*a 
work much admired in China, holds in point of 
llyle, a mnid e p.ace between thefe two. He ac 
firll inclined to the middle ftyle; but afterwards; / 
on feeing an Imperial woi k, called ^ |^ Shing- 
yu, dcfigned lo be rend tv\ice a month, in the 
Public Halls of the dilTcrent provinces, for the in- 
llruClion of the people in relative, and political du- 
ties, and which is piraphrafed in a perfedtly col- 
loquial rtvie, he rcfolvcd to imirare this woik. 

ilK Becaufe it is more eallly underllood by the \ , 
bulk of the people. 

2d. Becaufe it is intelligible when read in an 
audience, which the high cladical l>yle is not at \ 
all. The middle ft\ le is alio intelligible when 
read in public, but not lb ealily undcrllov>d as the 
lower ftyle. 

3d. Becaufe it can be quoted verbatim when 

• The San-kwo fills twenty closely printed lliiii duo- 
decioio volumes. 

N 
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preaching, and underftood by the people without 
any paraphraftic explanation. However, on re* 
confidcring the fubjeft, he decided on a middle 
ftyle as in all refprdts befl adapted for a book in-r 
tended for general eirciilation. On the one hand, 
it poffeflTes fomething of the gravity and dignity of 
the ancient clafTical books, without that extreme 
concifenefs which renders them fo hard to be un^ 
derflood. On the. other hand, it is intelligible 
to all who can read to any tolerable extent, with- 
out finking into colloquial coarfcnefs. It is not 
above the illiterate, nor below the better educated. 
The Chinefe whenever they fpeak feriouflv, afFecl 
to defpife the colloquial works of fidion, while at 
the fame time, they are obliged to acknowledge 
that the ftvie of the ancient clafilcal books is not 
adapted for general ufefulncfs. Of the ftyle of the 
~ ^ San-kwu, they fpeak in raptures. It may 
indeed, in as far as (iyleis concerned, beconfidercd 
the Spedator of China. Dr. Johnfon faid, that 
*' He who would make himfelf perfedl in a good 
Enirlifli Hyle, fliould give his days and nights tQ 
Addifon." The fiime may be faid of the San-kwo. 
The ftndent of Chiiiefe, who would exprefs him- 
felf with eafe and general acceptance, either in 
convfrfation or in writing, ought carefully to read 
and imitate the San-kwo. A Hyle formed from a 
union of the commenrancs on the clafllcal books, 
.with the Scin-kwo, is well fuircdua verfion of the 
Sacred Scriptures, and to theological writings in 
general. Jhe fubjedls treated of in thefe com-r 
mentaries are often of a grave cafl; hence the ftylc 
which a frequent and attentive perufal of them, 
would form, is likely to be much adapted to the 
dignity of divine things ; while that formed on the 
model of the Sin-kwo, will produce a fmooth and 
eafy flow of exprcfTion. 
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U has becnj and probably ilill is the opinion of 
fomc, that a vcrlion of the Holy Scriptures into 
Chinefe, (hould be made in imitation of the fkylc 
of the text of the claflical books, e. g. of the 
iti> J^ Woo-kingi the K^ Szc-lhoo; and partU 
cularly the u ritings of jfij -^ Mang-ts2c, have been 
mentioned as holding a firft place in thofe books 
which the tfanflator fliould copy after. But, with 
all due deference to thofe who hold this opinion, I 
the writer cannot help thinking difFerenily. In a 
critique, or apology to the public, the names of 
Chinele philofophers, found well, and may pro- 
duce an effcifl on thofe who have not the means of 
looking moie narrowly into the fubjeifl. 

It wc I onlider what is prohabie and what the aSJithl 
fait is, \*ith regard to thefe writings, it will not 
perha s appear perfectly evident, that they ought 
tt) be imitated. For, the Chinefe clafllcal books, 
if (hey be, what no one doubts, a faithful collec- I 
tion of the maxims and produ(flions of thofe emi- 
nent men to whom they are afcribed, then the 
ftylc is more than twu thoufand years old. Taking 
into the account the frequent changes and flu(flu- 
ations to which all languages are fubjev^, is it 
procahle that a flyle of language uhich pre- 
vailed twenty centuries ago, (hould be fuited to 
modern times? Is there any fuch example on re- 
cord? If any oneobjcdl: ** that though the Ian« 
gu^ge and liyte of other countries have changed, 
yet thofe of China have not;" — It is anfwered that 
the great difficuity which all learned Chinefe find in 
underflanding their ancient hooks, bears much 
againlt the obje<flion; cfpecially when we confidcr 
that the difficulty does not arife merely from the 
reference to cuiloms, and ufuages long (ince obfo- 
lete, and the relations of things of which we, in the 
tatter end of the world, know almofl nothing; 
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hut alfo from the style and stru5!ure of the lan^uacrf 
itfclf. Again, if we attend to the a^ual faSf^ wc 
Ihall find that the Chinefe claflical hooks are not 
even fuppofcd to be intelligible without a com^ 
mentary. The naked text is never read, except 
by children for the fake of learning the s und'\ 
and under the explanation of a fchool-mafter; 
or by perTons who have previously read it with 
the commentary; and it is not nnderUood by 
one fifth of thole who have fpent fevcral years 
in reading ir, notwithftanding their having en- 
joyed the advantages of both a comnient.irv and 
a teacher. If it be objecfled that the difficulty 
arifes not from the style^ but from the Sfdj^n — ir is 
anfwered that, with the exception of the J^j :j(^ 
Teh^kin^^ and the rjj f^ Chung-yun^^ which treat of 
abflrufe aftrological and mctaphyfical topics, tli^ 
others have no great difficulties in their refpcdlivc 
suhjeSis^ but what arifes occafionally from allulions 
to ancient afuages, the definitions of which have 
not been clearly handed down in hiftory. 

A very confiderablc part of the moft eflcemed 
claffical books, namely the Sze-flioo, is filled with 
maxims and aphorisms^ which require a ftyle of a pe- 
culiar characfter, and which is but ill fuited to histo- 
rical narration, or to fubjerts where a certain train of 
thought is prefcrved throughout a paragraph of 
five, ten, or twenty fentcnces. 

With refpedl to Mung-tsze, his (lyle is generally 
mafculinc and animated ; but partakes of a certain 
levity to which his inind was fometimes fubjecfl; 
and the fame diflSculties attend his writings which 
attend the other claffical books, though perhaps 
not always to the fame extent. 

China, it is true, has fcarcely any modern writers 
of note ; but Choo-tszc and his contemporaries 
who wrote in the 12th century, were eminent au- 
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thors; and is it not more rcafonabic to fuppofc 
thar the llylc of language which prevailed fix hun- 
dred years ago, is better adapted to modern ufc 
than that which prevailed two thoufand jears ago? 
Choo-tiZe paraphrafeil moll of the A'/w^, or clas- 
fical books; and confeffcs himfelf often at a lofs 
for the genuine fenlc of the text, from its extreme 
age and brevity. The writer has therefore no he- 
(ication in givincr jt as his d« civled opinion, rhat the 
ll)leof the hooks commonly calleii A'///|f, is by no 
means fit to be imitated in general, cither in a ver- 
(ion of the facred volume, or in th^oh)gical wri- 
tings — or imiced, in any work intendc i ti»r cxcen- 
(ivc pcrufil and ulVfulnefs among all clafTrs. F<»r, 
admirring that a verlion of the S.ri|>tures formed on 
the lUlc of iheclafiical books, would he u'^l^iHo^d 
by the learned, and perhaps admired by them, 
yet the generality of the people wduid be able to 
undcrlland, but very little of it. A deal of hard 
work wouM be left to the preacher and com- 
mentator, which the tranflator, by imitating models 
of more modern date, might prevent. 
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SECTION X. 



SdV^tai bt/'bats supported and taught. System of 
Chinese educatiam Viry bad. Surges Iron toojuient and 
benevolent persons — various laborers required tn all 
Miisrons — divtstun of labor useful — a colleague ap^ 
poin ed to Mr. Morrhon — bis voyage out — arrival at 
MardJ — oraered to leave if — removes to Canton. — - 
Grt at need of the ordinances of religion among foreigners 
there. 

IJuRiNG the years 1813 and i8r4, four orphan 
boys were kept at the expcnfe of the Miffionary 
Society, under Mr. M.'s inllruclion. They were 
taught the rudiments of their native language; 
and the principles of the Cbrtsttan religion. They 
committed to memory paflages of the Sacred Scrip- 
tures, and the catechifm above noticed. Thcfc 
boys have fincc been difperfed, and their inftiuc- 
tions perhaps loft light of; yet who can tell but 
the feed fown may, unobfcrved by the fower, 
fpring up and bring forth the fruits of righteous- 
nefs to the praife and glory of God. There have 
generally been and now are, fome poor boys 
attached to the Million in China, the expenfe of 
whofe fupport and education has fometimes been 
borne by Mr. M. himlelf, and fometimes by the 
fociety. At the time alluded to 1S13-14,) there 
was Icfs difficulty in keeping them and more time 
to pay attention to them than has fubfequently 
been the cafe. 

Education, to a certain extent, is more general 
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in China, than perhaps in any other modern pagan | 
country. The general fenfe of the nation is great- 
ly in its favor. Still, there is a large proportion of 
the lower clalFes left entirely uninOrnifled. Tang- 
pcaou, a Gentleman who wrote on the fubjedl of 
education in the fortv-feventh vear of Kanir-he, 
(A. D. 1708,) fays of people in country places: 
*• often peifons, perhaps there is not one capable 
of reading; ami in fevcral tens, not our capable 
pf writing. •• Ir is true, that it is n(»w upwards t)f 
a hundred year^ fincethis tcftimony was delivered; 
but It is to be feared, that it is no Icf^ true, that 
educaion has made but flow advances under the 
Tartar DvnalU : and during; the late Entrjiih Em- 
baflTy, milances occurred in courfc of the journey, 
of perfons holding official firuations, who cnuld 
neither read nor write. Tang peaou, however, does 
not flare the aggregate proportion o| ihijfe who can 
rrad, to that of the whole population There is in 
China abundant room, and great nrceffiry, for the 
befirfic«ence of opulent a^id well dilpolcd indivi- 
du-iN, to contribute to the removal of ignorance 
and vice, by eficour.iging and fuppnrtin;^ fchools of 
inftruclion for poor children; and, were it not for 
the perfecuting and defpotic fpirit of the Govern- 
ment, there is probably no country in the world 
where the aid of fuch an Inflirution as the Bri- 
tish AND Foreign* School Society, would be 
more heartily welcomed, or more really ufeful. 
For although the nature of the Chinefc language 
may not ailmit of adopting the whole of the new 
plan nf edncati'^t' : (which however, is ftill in a great 
meafure problematical) yet fuch parts could be in- 
troduced as would greatly tend to in4)rnve the 
tcreuhenly bad fyiJeni of education which prevails 
in China. 

In the various commercial bodies of foreigners 
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now rcfiiiin^ in Canton, there arc many liberal 
and benevolent individuals, who could eafily af- 
ford to fupport arid educate, (wc fliall fay) //> poor 
boys each: one hundred pounds (L. ico) per 
annum, would be amply fufficient both for their 
fupport and inllrudfion, even on the prcfcnc 
wretched fyftem of education in China. Each 
Gentleman might hire a native, capable of teach- 
if^g the Luifiuagc,* and have the boys taught per- 
haps in fi.me ol ihe apartments of his own hoiife, 
or he could fend them out to fome fchool. He 
might confine them cntir( !v to Chiiu fe eh mentary 
books, if he were afraid of introducing ihofe which 
treat of chrinianitv. Even in this v v, he would 
contribute to the furtherance of knowledge, and to 
the increafe of focial order and virrue; and his be- 
nevolent efforts, by imparting the ability of read- 
ing books generally, would furnifli a collateral fa- 
cility to the fpread of the Golpel. The fkill which 
the boys acquire in writing and calling accounts, 
alfo would VI ry materially aid their own future 
comfort in the prefent world. It is refpedfully 
fuggelUd to the conlidcration of the Gentlemen 
in queltion, whether foniething of this nature may 
not be tried. If well explained, and condudlcd in 
the Chinefc manner, the writer believes that the 
difficulties attending the meafure, arc by no 
nieans infnperable, even in the prcfrnt ftate of 
China. . Whatever objedlions the Chinefe may 
have to Christianity^ they would perhaps have none 
to the edurattou cnnmcn among thtwftives^ except 
their being indebted lo foreigners for it; and they 
are too much alive to their own intercfl to con- 
tinue- long very fcrupulous on that head. The 

* A person of the description referred to, would be got 
for 8 or 10 dollars per mouth. A first rate teacher would 
be much more expensive. 
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thing fhould be attempted in a gradual and ju- 
dicious manner; and there is reafon to think that 
after fome time» it would gain the approba- 
tion of no fmall number of the natives. The in- 
dividuals who bear the expenfe would rife in 
their cdimation; the Chinefe would fee that that 
benevolence which they themfelvcs approve, but 
rarely dLfplay, emmently exifls in thofe nations 
which they have been taught to drfpife. If the 
meafure now fuggefted, ftiould after fifty, fixtr, or an 
hundred years, be the meant of producing ge- 
neral good efFcdls on the fyftem of Chinefe edu- 
cation and morals, the beneficence of thofe who 
employ it will be amply rewarded. As the 
object of thefc papers is not merely to give 
a narration of fads, but alfo to make fuch re- 
marks and offer fuch fuggeftions, as may feem 
to have either a direct or indircft influence on the 
fpread of knowledge and chridianity in thefe 
countries, it is hoped this dsgreflion it not alto- 
gether out of place. 

For about fix years, Mr M. labored entirely 
alone in the MifTion; and often under very great 
difadvantages. The Midlon, as all Midions do 
where there is but one laborer, was of confcquencc 
retarded in its progrefs. He was alfo engaged, 
with the approbation of the Mifllonary Society, in 
a fecular employment, which left Icfs time for the 
more immediate concerns of the Milfion. For, in 
very embarading and anxious times he had to ful- 
fil the duties of commercial and political Trans<» 
lator and Interpreter, as well as thofe of private 
tutor to fome Chinefe (ludents; all of which du- 
ties had no dire<fl concern with the Miflion; yet 
IS he had undertaken them, he could not (lightly 
pafs them over: fome perfons thought that his was 
a mere fine^cure firuation, the duties of which 

Q 
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ccuM be performed in any manner and in almoft 
no time; but he could never tliink lb meanly of 
the relations which fubfill in civil locicty, or fo 
irreverently of the arrangements of Divine Pro- 
vidence, as to let fuch a dilhonorablc idea have 
the lead place in his mind. 

With thefe and his other literary labors, very 
little time was left for communicating oral in. 
Ilrudtion to the heathen: or indeed to pay that at- 
tention to his own family, which is becoming in 
every (i"uation; but tenfold more requifire in fo- 
reign countries, where people arc far removed 
from relatives and chriftian fociery. 

In every MifTion it is dtifirablc that there be a 
variety of perfons for the fcyeral departments of 
the work; and in MilTions conducted on a large 
fcale, they become abfoluiely neceffary. The 
principle of the ^* div sion of labor^** which con- 
tributes fo much to the pcrfcdlion of the pra(5lical 
arts, and to '* the wealth of nations/' is capable 
of being adopted (at leafl to a certain extent,} 
with great fuccefs in Millions where various ta- 
lents and laborers are required. The moft fuc- 
cefiiful Millions have adopted this principle; and 
put it in pradlice as far as poHible; and the re- 
I'ults prove its uriliry. 

There (hould be catechids, preachers^ and trans- 
lators, or writers of books; although there is no 
necefllty that thefe (hould be fo exclufively fixed 
to one thing, as that the catechift fhould never 
tranfl.ite, or the tranflator never inftrucl children. 
What is here faid, refers to the general manage- 
ment of a Million; and thofe who at firll, from 
their little knowledge of the languaire, cannot en- 
gage in what may improperly be called the higher 
departments of the work; will yet gradually 
rife to them, in proportion to their fuccefs in (he 
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tangtufl^e^ and. other things being equal, be able 
to take part therein. In conrfc of one, two, or 
three years^ the turn of a MilTionary's mind, and 
his t.ilentS| will in ordinary cafes, point to the 
pirricular department in which his life will be 
molt ufefully fpenC. A due fenfe of propriety 
will lead him to value the judgmcnr of his fenior 
brethren • and due regird to the caufe of the Gv>$- 
prl, uill prevent them from pointing him to a Ci^ 
tuation where growing talents would be cramped, 
or to which his (ircngth and conflitution are une- 
qunl. In addition to a printer, who, in an extenfive 
MifTion, is ontr of its mod ufcful members, and who 
m.iy or may not be a Milllonary, it would probably 
bean improvement to have a fccular perfon, a 
pious man, to a^ in the capacity of (leward for 
the Million— ro keep accounts — tranfcribe papers, 
&c. He would fave much time to thofc engaged 
in teaching, preaching, and writing; and the 
faving of expenfe by his good economy, would be 
quite equal to the amount of his fupport. It is 
inconfiftent with eadern manners for temales, who 
often form part of a Million family, to go to the 
public market, to buy in what is neceffary; nor 
indeed arc the conditutions of European females 
generally fit to endure the heat (»f the fun, in go- ' 
ing out. What is m the houfe, they can dirrifl and 
manage; but they cannot go out to bring it from 
the market. The confrquence is that great impo. 
(itions are pradlifed on foreigners by native domes- 
tics ; and their expenfes rendered often more than 
double. A perfon of the deCcription now mention- 
e<l, would be able to f>revent many of thefe impo- 
firions; and thus to lelTcn the expenfe very con- 
(iderably. He (hould be well acquainted with the 
Colloquial language of the place; with the weights, 
mcafures, coins, and cudoms ; and fliould be a man 
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who wilt take the trouble perfonally to examirrc 
things and adl for the good of the Miflion Such a 
perfon might alfo be very ufeful as a Sunday^ fchooi 
teacher: but thefc things by the bye.. 

Mr. M. had often written to England, for a col- 
league to come out to his afHftancej and the wri- 
ter of this, originally from rhc North of Scotland, 
was at length appointed. 

The difficulty of writing with impartiality any 
narrative in which the author himfelf has a(flcd a 
part, and where he in a manner becomes his owr> 
historian, is univerfally confcflcd : I now begia to 
feel this difficulty. 

Few men like to interweave thcrr own errors, 
weakncfles, and foibles, into their narrative* and, 
whatever a falfe modefty may have taught them 
to, fay or to write, there are perhaps in reality, 
but very few who would cheerfully hold up 
their partners in any work, to the view and 
refpedt of the public, where they evidently fee 
that luch an exhibition will throw themfelves into 
the (hade. All men who aCl from principle (and 
who is there that does not at leafl wilh it to be 

I fuppofed that be ^&s thus.^j conceive that their 
views, plans, and line of condu<£l are upon the 
whole right, and, in as far as they can fee for the 
time, better than any other they could adopt; 
hence, it is hardly to be wondered at, if they 
fometimes fpeakand write of them in terms which 
iVrongly imply self-approbatinn. When a man 
writes a narrative in which his own opinions and 
a(!lions form part of his materials, it may be a 
^ueflion whether, in referring to himfelf, he fhould 
fpeak in tbc first perfon or in the thirds whether 

' he (hould fay, •• / did;' or •• he did.,' To con- 
demn the former, as difplaying vain egotifm, 
would be no lefs improper than to commend th.c 
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. latter as a proof of retiring modefty. In uriting 
' in the third perfon, a man perhaps flands a better 
chance of cfcnping feverc criticifm; while he who 
writes in the firft perfon, enjoys fome advantage 
of going on with more facility in his fubje<fl. Be- 
lieving both methods to be equally good and 
equallv fit as a medium to difplay either vanity or 
modefty, according to the ftacc of the writer's 
mind, I have th^crefore, in what follows, not been 
at all fcrupulous about the matter, but have written 
in the firft or third perfon, as they chanced to oc- 
cur to my thoughts ar the time. If the reader 
think, that in any inftance I have over ftepped 
the bounds of modefty, and done more than jus- 
tice to myfclf, I rcqueft he will afcribe it to a prin- 
ciple which is very common to man, perhaps in- 
feperable from his nature; — viz. a deure io i/e 
ibcu^bt favorably of by mankind. 

To return from this dtgrertion. Hiving been 
introduced by the Rev. D. Morrifon, and the Rev. 
John Philip, to 'he Aberdeen Miflionary Society, 
I was examined bv the Rev. Meflrs. Doeg, Philip, 
Dr. Rofs, ProfefTor Kidd, and ProfefTor Bently. 
then Dir.edlors of that Inl^itution; and fent by 
them to the Committee of the Mifllonary Society 
in London, who placed me under the tuition of 
Rev. David Bogue, in the Theological Seminary 
It Gofport, where the Society's Audents are gene- 
rally educated. The expenfe of my journey to 
London, as weli as a conftderable part of the pre- 
parations for it, was borne by the Aberdeen Mis- 
fionary Society. I ever felt my obligations to the 
Directors of that Society, for'their great kindnefs» 
both in their official and individual capacity. The 
correfpondcncc of feveral of ihefe worthy men, of- 
ten proves refrefhing and inllrudive to me in 
thefe heathen lands. While at Gofport, I purfued 
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iny fliniics with as much afliduity .as my bodily 
ftrciigth would admit. I bc^an with (carcc any 
hop<r of fucccfs; but rcfolvcd that if I fliould not 
be fiicccfsful, it (hould uot be for want of appli. 
cati<»n. The lull iiuim:itions of the Society's wifli 
to appoint me t<i the Chmefc Million, were receiv- 
ed with furprife and fear; but having no predi- 
li«.4ion for anv particular place, I referred the de- 
cifion to the Dire(5lors; hoping that divine provi- 
dence would over rule their determination, for my 
own good and that of the caufc which I wiflied to 
iVrvtr. It has (ince ofcen proved a fource of f»tis- 
fach»>n that, by a Vi)lunt irv act, I put the decilion 
out «»f inv own power Having gone through the 
ufual courfe offtudies, and being fortunate enough 
to obtaintrf the appr<ibation of my Tutor, to whofc 
paternal kindnefs I ever ferl deeply indebted, I was 
ordained to the Gofpel Minilliy on the 12th July, 
1812. On the 4th of following September, I went 
iwith Mrs. Milne, who was alf?) fron) the North of 
ISootlanJ, 0:1 board of fliip at Portfrnouth, to fail for 
the Cape of Good Hope. At the Ca»pc we met with 
fomeof ourold friends and experienced much kind* 
nefs from the chrillians there. We were introdu- 
ced to John Herbert Harrington, Efq. who togc-. 
rhcr with Mrs. Harrington were on a vifit from 
Bc*ngal; thefe worthy perfons fliowed us great 
kindnefs; and have ever fincc con'inued their 
bcfievolent attentions both to our family and work. 
Wc next failed by way of the Ifle of France, where, 
at the requeft of one of the Dircdlors of the Mifli^ 
onary Society, I employed myfclf in colledling in- 
formation relative to the I (land of Madagafcar, 
to which the Society was about to fend a M.dion. 
A fmall pampiiiet, was compiled partly from 
French books, met with there, and partly from the 
verbal communications of thole who had relided on 
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M^idap^^fcar. Thefe impcrfodl hints were afterwards 
publiflicd at the end of the Rev. Jtjhn Campbell •« 
book of Travels in South Africa. It was intended 
that I fliould vifit that ifland, if a convenient op- 
pM>rtuniiy offered, which was not the cafe during 
our (lay at the Ifle of France. On the 4th July^ 
1 8 1 ;j, we arrived fafciy at Macao, and we- re nn^fl cor* 
dially welcomed by. Mr. and Mrs. Mt)rrifi)n I com* 
menced the ftndv of the Chinefc languape, undfr 
the fame imprt(Ii<nii as thofe with which I li.id be- 
gun my Oudies at Gofpoit. I had an idea that the 
language was extremely diflF.cult (an idea which I 
have never yet feen any reafon to change,) and felt 
convinced that, for a perfon of very humble talents, 
great diligence^ undivided attention, and continued 
perfeverancc were requifite, in order to his attain- 
ing after long application, as much knowledge of 
it as would enable him to be of any fervicc in 
the caufe of chriflianity. 

I therefore refolved that, in as far as it (hould 
pleafe God to give bodily health, I would labor to 
the utmoll of my Hrength, and not be difcouraged 
if my prngrefs Ihould be very flow. I began un- 
der m<»re favorable circuntftanccs than my tcllow- 
laborer had done. I had the aid of Mr. Miirrifon's 
writings on the Chinefe language, of his experi- 
ence acquired through a period of lix years, and 
hoped to enjoy his perfonal inflruvflions for a con- 
fiderable time. But,'on the 2d or 3d day after 1 be- 
gan, a verbal order was fent from the ithen) Por- 
tuguefc Governor of Macao, commanding me to 
leave the fcttlen)ent in eight days; uhich was 
(hortly after followed by another mcflage, ordering 
me to go on board a velFel that was then going out 
of Port. It was in vain ftated to the Governor, 
that I would pledge myfelf to leave the place in 
courfc ef one or two year^ alter acquiring feme 
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knowledge of the Chincfc language — No — the or- 
der to depart muft be obeyed. This meafurc was 
confidered by fomc difintenftcd perfons, both of 
the Er.glifli and other Fii<5lories, as very inhofpi- 
table and ungrateful. They reafoned thus: ** Mr. 
Milne is a fubjtdof Great Britain — a* country 
that is fpilling irs blood, and uafiing its treafurcs, 
to prefervc the integrity of the kingdom of Por- 
tugal; h>oreovcr, he has ih^fringcd none of -the local 
rt»gulati(^ns of the Portugucfc in this place. 
Hence, it can hardly be confidercd honorable to 
rcfufe the ordinary riphrs of hofpitality to any 
fubjed^ of an allied country. But Mr. Milne, it 
is fuppofed, has Come religious objedl in view, 
which it is feaied, may prove dctrintcntal to the 
interefts of the Church of Rome; therefore the zeal 
of the Catholic clergy is awakened againd him. 
Still, whatever his ultimate views maybe, he has 
not yet appeared in any other capacity in Macao, 
than that of a Briiifti fubjed; and when it is con- 
fidered how ample a toleration, and how many 
privileges, the Catholic clergy enjoy in Eng- 
land, and in the Biitilh polTtflions in India, it 
cannot be viewed as an equitable proceeding, 
to deny a temporary rcfidentc to an individual 
who has perhaps not the wifti, and certainly 
not the power of doing any thing againft the Ro- 
mi(h religion on its prefent footing in Macao." 
Such were the vie\^s which fomc Gentlemen who 
adled a friendly pan on this occafion,. had of the 
fubjedt. Whatever their own particular fenti- 
menis of religion, or of Mifllonary efforts, were, 
is another matter. Thev viewed this meafurc 
rather politically than religioufly ; and fomc of 
them were not backward to ufe their influence 
to obtain a revocation of the order. The kind 
attention of the Chiefs of the Dutch and Swedifh 
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Fadlorics, and of fcveral Grntlcmcn in the Eng- 
Ii(h Fa(flc)ry, on the occafion, laid mc under manf 
obligations. It was ncceflury however for the 
time to remove; I accordingly left Macao on 
the 2oh July, (Mrs. Milne being allowed to 
remain with our friends) and went in a fm.ili 
h'»ar to Canton, where I remained the cnfuing 
fe^fon; enjoying that hofpitality among the hea- 
then, uhich had been denied in a chriftian colony. 
Not having been long from my native country, 
and having gener;)lly met with kindnefs in the 
colonies which we pafTcd on our way out, I no 
doubt rit more at being driven from Macao, 
than a perfi»n uiui had fcen more of ilrange coun- 
tries, aiul pdfTcd through more of the varieties of 
life, w.uld have done. Afterwards, when reflcft- 
ini^ more maturely on the fuhjedt, I faw that there 
ua.H reafon ron>ake every polllhlc allowance for the 
Cfjnduct of the Government of Macao, and to put 
as favorable a conflru(flion upon ic as it would 
bear. I was aware that the Governor did it not 
from perfonal ill-will: his official fituaiion proba- 
bly rendered it prudent to liften to the voice of the 
Church. Here, it is butjuft to acknowledge that, 
fubfequently I was permitted to return to Macao, 
when my affairs required it; and that I never af- 
ter met with any farther impediment from the Go- 
vcrnment, or from the people; on the contrary, the 
kindnefs of feveral refpedable Portupuefe families, 
defcrves my hearty acknowledgments. For fome 
time, I continued laboring at the language in Caru 
ton, with but little alTilUnce, till Mr. Morrifoa 
came up with the Fadlory, when I enjoyed the be- 
nefit of his tuition for about three months. 

Not confidering myfelf a competent judge of th« 
methoils proper f«>r acqnirinu; the fingularand dif-^ 
ficuU language of China, I religned myfelf entirely 
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tohisdirc<ftion;a mcafurc which I have ever had the 
higheft caufc to be Satisfied with. He fiiggcfted 
the importance of .laying afidc for a rime, almoft 
every other lludy.and fpendingthc whole ftrengch 
of body and mind in one purfuit, viz. that of rhc 
language. The whole day from morning till late 
at night, was accordingly, employed in Chinefe ftii- 
dies. My other purfuics were laid afidc for rhc tmie; 
even theology and the critical fludy of the facred 
Scriptures tor which a peculiar partiality had aU 
ways been felt, were fcarcely attended to above an 
hour in a whole week. This facrifice appeared at 
firft exceedingly har<i to make, but the advantage 
was afterwards experienced. Three other fuggrs- 
tiansof the fame genileman, refpe<5ling thcftud) of 
the Chinefe language, I fhall here mention, partly 
to teftify my obligation for them, and partly for 
the confideration of thofe who may in future 
ftudy Chinefe. He remarked that, in learning a 
foreign language, he thought a perfon fliould ai fii ft: 
attend much to the colloquial dialedl, bccaufe 
when he can once a(k a few queftions, and is mas- 
iter of a few conliantly recurring phrafes, he will 
I iheriTre able to derive benefit from the inftruAions 
of a native teacher, and alfo be daily gathering 
fomething from what he hears in converfation. 

Again, it was obferved that, from the nature of 
the Chinefe language, it feemed to be of impor- 
tance for the 'earner to commit much to memory. 
The practice of the Chinefe themfclves, ftroogly 
confirms this remark. 

Finally, he advifed that, in reading, particular 
attention (hoiild be paid to the charafter. A few 
O characters (hould every day be written and care- 
fully analyzed. Thefe fuggefiions I found of great 
fervice; and, when the urgent ne.eeility there is for 
commencing the work of ixiftrudlion among th^ 
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heathen as early as poflible. is confidercH, I think 
aii attention to the three firft of chefe remarks will 
rarly ami amply repay their labor, while a rigorous 
adherence to the laft remark, \\t. a careful attention 
to the char:i<5ler, will in courfeof time fccu^re a de- 
gree of corredlnefs which is very ciTcntial in writ- 
ing on facred fubjedts. 

On the 1 4th Odobcr, i 8 1 3, our daughter Rachel 
Amelia was born; (he was baptized on the 23d Ja- 
nuary, 1814. 

While in Canton, it was neccfTary for me to hire 
apartmentSi generally called a Fadlory here, which 
though fmall, cod 500 Spanifh dollars for the fea- 
fon. To a perfon without the ordinary commer- 
cial profpcrts which bring mod foreigners to Can- 
ton, and who was fupported by a benevolent fo- 
ciety, this fum was large; but there was no means 
of avoiding it. 

Being then incapable of doing any thing in the 
Chincfc language, and as there, was no public re- 
ligious inflru^ion in the EngliHi language in Can- 
ton, I preached in this ** hired houfc" on the Sab- 
baths, during that and the following winter, to 
thofe from the different foreiijn fa<5lories and (hips 
whochofe to attend. Mr. Morrifon has for fome 
time back had a Sunday Ledlure in Macao, for the 
benefit of thofe who wi(h to avail themfelves 
thereof. 

Here I would again detain the reader, while I 
remark that the Chinefe, however, oppofed to the 
Gofpel themfelves, yet never obje<5l to foreigners 
ufing the religions of their refpedive nations 
whatever thefc may be. On the contrary, men 
who feem to regar^ no God, and treat with con- 
tempt every kind of religion, fink greatly in Che || 
cftimation of the fober minded. The foreign 
commerciil e(ltbli(hments in Chiaa, are confidere4 
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the rcprcfcntativcs of their fevcral countries;. and 
to leave them totally deftiture of religious ordi- 
nances, and of public teachers, tends to dimini(h 
their national confequencc in the eves of the Chi- 
nefe; and nor, as fome have fooliflily thought, to 
Jeflcn the fufpicions of that people. Independent 
however, of any political confideration, the fadl 
that the fevcral facflories are without chrilHan or- 
dinances, and that there arc feveral thoufands of 
foreigners, Englifh, Annericans, &c. profcfling 
the Gofpel, for three or four nnonths annually, dur- 
ing the time the fliips arc in China, entirely des- 
titute of chriftian inftrudlion, will not be viewed as 
a light matter by the friends of truth, morality, and 
religion. The cffccCt of thofe inftru(5lions which 
our countrymen receive from their refpedivc 
clergymen and pallors at home, is often loll in the 
contaminations, which reign around them while 
abroad; and many of them die in China without 
any one to adminifter falutary inrtrudtion and con- 
folation in their lad moments ! It is earneftly to 
be \vi(hcd that the different chrilHan nations 
which trade at Canton, particularly England and 
America, from which the greatelV number of per- 
fons annually come, would ferioufly confider this, 
and fpeedily adopt fuitable means for the re- 
moval of fo gieat an cviU One or two chriftian 
Minifters of exemplary and confiftent charadler, 
who would value a firuation more for the oppor- 
tunities it affords of doing good, than for the prof- 
pe<^ it holds forth of railing them fpeedily fo 
wealth and independence, would be exceedingly 
ufeful among the Proteftant foreigners in China. 
Ghriftians are not the proper objects of a Miflion- 
ary's labor, neither has he time to fpend in their 
inftrudlion: that belongs more properly to Mi- 
liifters who have a fixed charge. I would gladly 
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provoke the Churches in England and America to 
this ** work of faith and labor of love ;" and hope 
their choice of agents for this import.int fcrvice,- 
^ill fall upon men of piety, learning, and dignity 
ofcondudt — men who, while they are free from 
chofe ufclefs peculiarities which wouUi ciirguft 
pcrfons of rank and education, will conlidcr it as 
a duty cheerfully to attend the hammocks and fick 
beds of poor illiterate Tailors. — Men whofe con- 
dudk will command rcfped, reverence, and affec- 
tion—do honor to their charader as Miiuftcrs of 
Chrift — refle<fl credit on the Proteftant faith in the 
prefence ofits enemies — and tend to draw forth the 
cftcem of the heathen around them. 

Mr. Morrifon fome time iince, fiiggefltd the 
importance of this idea to fume clerical perfons 
in America. 
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SECTION XI. 



franslatfon of the ^ew Testant'^nt compleled^Mr. 
Mtlne*s 'Tout to yAva resolved upon — the obj^Hs 
in view — Printtnf^ tf the Scrtpfures and Traffs. 
Mr. M.'j voyage — tourhes at Banca — qrrivis at 
Java — proceedings there — l.ibors oj former Dutch 
Ministers noli red — Mr. M. returns to China, via 
Mataica, 

iVlR. Morrifon had now by his own individual la. 
bur, brought the tranflation of the New Tcfta- 
mcnt near to a clofe; — it was finifhed and revifed 
5 in the end of j8i }. Though he did not confider 
the work as laying claims to perfedlion, yet the 
completion of it was viewed as conftituting an era 
in the Chincfc MifTion. It was an event which 
every good chriftian ardently wilhed for; and, as 
a commencement to the work of evangelizing 
China, it was a molt important attainment. The 
news gladdened the hearts of many thoufands of 
chriftians at home, who offered up their mod cor- 
dial thanks to God, for his goodnefs in preferving 
the tranflator's life to finifli the work; and their 
moft fervent prayers for its fuccefs. The trans- 
lator was never elated with his work; yet he felt 
grateful to the author of his being for making him 
thus far inftrumental in fcrving the caufe for which 
he left hi$ native (hores; and his colleague deemed 
himfelf happy in reaching China, juft when the 
fecond volume of the facred oracles, was ready to 
be put into the hands of the heathen. Mr. M. 
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had, as already noticed, brought out with 
him from England, a manufcript containing the 
Atfts and fomc of Paul's EpiHles, which had been 
at a former period, rendered inti> Chinefc by fomc 
Catholic MifTionayy. Thefe he found of much as- 
fiftancc in his firft efforts to communicate chris- 
tian knowledge to the heathen; and he Vrcqucntly 
derived a(Ti(iance from them- in coui fe of the trans* 
lation. He deemed it right publickly to acknow- 
ledge his obligations to his unknown predeceflbr, 
the author of the MS, which was done in a letter 
addrefled to the Committee of the Britilh and Fo- 
reign Bible S»)ciety, (vide appendix to i ith Report 
of B. and F. B. S. page 26.) Mr. M. was not 
ignorant of the efforts that were niaking in Bengal, 
by the members of the Baptill Mi(rii)n, in the fame 
caufe; nor is any thing here fiid with a view to 
difparnge, or throw a veil over, the highly ufeful 
l.ibors of fo meritorious a body of men. On the 
contrary, Mr. M. from the beginning, thought that 
the labors of fcvcral individuals, intruded by 
different native teachers, would ultimately con- 
tribute to the progreflivc perfecflion of a tranOi- 
tion of the divine oracles into Chinefe. He hoped 
that the harmony of the Gofpcis (bv the Catholic 
Mi(Tionarics,J and fcveral of the epiflles, ^$ well as 
a Chincic teacher, all of which he had before 
procured for and fent to them, would contribute 
in fome degree to the progrcfa and pcrfc<flion of 
their verfion. 

About this time, Mr. Morrifon heard of the 
good effe<fls of his traA, on " The Rrdempticn of the 
tVorld^** in reforming a native Chinefe of vicious 
manners, who had, in early life, been educated as 
a Roman Catholic. This encouraged him to hope 
that his labor» though carried on under very un^ 
promifing circum (lances, would not ** be in vain 
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in the Lord." — Many thoufand copies of that 
fmall publication, have fincc been widely circu- 
lated among the Chincfe. The fruits do not im— ' 
mediatelv appear; but •* the word of Jehovah (hall 
not return to him void; it (hall profper in the 
thing whereunto he fent it.** 

Ai Mr Milne was not permitted to remain in 
M^cao, and could not without fomc danger of at- 
fraciin^ the attention of Government, coniinne in 
Canron all the year round, it became a queftion, 
vhat was the moft proper courfe to take. After 
ritie deliberation, it was refolved, ( in November,) 
thnt, as the New Teftament and feveral tradls were 
finifliecl, an edition of them fliould be printed; and 
that he fh<»u!d go tlirongh the chief Chincfe fettle- 
ments in the Malay Archipdngo, and~^circulatc 
them as widely as poflible. The object of this 
tour were: 

1. To circulate the New Tcftament and tracts. 

2. To fetk a quiet and peaceful retreat, where 
the chief feat of the Chinefc Million (hould be 
fixed; and where thofe importa!it labors, which 
could not be carried on to great extent under a 
perfecuting government, might be puifued with- 
out interruption. 

3. To makcfuch memoranda of the Chinefc po^ 
pulation, circumftances, &c. as might in future 
adift todire<ft the operations of the Million with 
regard to the rneans proper for fprcading the Got« 
pel among them. 

4. To inquire what facilities cxirted in Java and 
Penang for printing a volume of Dialogues^ Cbinrfe 
and Engijh^ compiled by Mr. Morrifon, with the 
view of afllfting his junior brethren in the ac- 
quifiiion of the Chinefe language.— Thefc were 
the principal ends of the propofed tour. The 
books refolved to be printed and circulated, were. 
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New Tcftamcnt, - - • 2,ooo 

Tracl, .... lo.ooo 

Catcchinn^ . . - - 5,000 

17,000 
To carry thcfc through thr prcfs, at a time whca 
thejcaLiuiy of the Chincfc G )vernment was feci- 
inglv al vc to every iTn>vemciu of foreigners, was 
a work atrcnJeJ wirh no ordinary anxiety. Ha^)* 
py Brit^Mit an J Americans!— ye know not the 
anxieties which Jcfpotifni occilions. Though the 
feivmrs of Go I h.ivc n> reafon to be appalled by 
the fury of the opprcfTor, beciiife there is an artn 
that cm rellriin the ur.ith of mat); yet it is in hu- 
man nature to feel TilicituJc. However, it pleas« 
cd Gni, under wjuife controul are all the movc- 
menrs of human fociety, fo to order it that the 
whole imf>refli;»n was carried through, and fuit- 
ably difpofcd of, without exciting the public aC« 
Cention. 

When the printing wis finidied, the greater part 
of die edition was placed under iMr. Milne's care, 
fir dillribution among the Chinefe emigrants in 
the places already natned. He had then fcarcely 
learnt the rudiments of the Chincfe language, as 
he had not attended to it above fix months, more 
than a third of which time he had L:bored under 
great difadvant^^es, being obliged to fag alone 
without the afliilance of his fenior brother. He 
ofcourfe, felt his extreme inadequacy for a work 
in which a tiiuch greater acquaintance with the 
colloquial Chinele was neceffarv. To be fo early 
deprived of the tuition of Mr. Morrifon, to whofe 
perfonal kindnefs and pious counfels, he was no 
lefs indebted, than to his attainments in Chinefe 
Literature, was verv painful to him. It was how* 
cvcr« a great cafe to his mind to leave his familf 
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iindcr the kind care of Mr. and Mrs. M. and In 
the midft of fomc " benevolent pcrfons, who^c 
attentions were ever ready and abtindant. Ac 
Mr. M *s fugged ion he had commictcd to me- 
mory the. volume of Dialogues, formerly ire.-iiion- 
cd, and copied over both it and the Grammar, 
which labor he found of exceeding great fervce; 
afterwards — he had begun to read in the more cafy 
colloquial books; and could write the chirioler im- 
perfedly. With thefe very inadcqmtc qu.ilifica- 
tion<:, and with a teacher who knew nor a lini;Ic 
word of any language but his owil, he fct cut on 
his tour; rcfolving to do the heft he c* uld; and 
hoping that, by the divine blclTing, the (Vrxicc 
which he was going U|)oni would contribute its 
quota ro the ellahlilhn^rnt (.f iriich and righteous- 
nefs in the earth. The advices and judicious coun- 
fcls of his faithful frieiid, proved exceeilingly 
ufcful; they were often adverted to during his 
abfence in the iflands. 

After having, with two gendemcn who were in 
the fame boat, narrowly efcaped fcizure by a Chi- 
nefc war-boHt, he wont on board thr fhip James 
Drummond, bound to Java, by way ( f Ijanca She 
was carrying 450 Chincfe emigrants, who were 
landed at the latter place. While on board, 25 
copies rtf the New Tellament (perhips liic firlt 
complete copies of the Chincfe Teftament ever 
difpofed ofj and many traces were dillributed 
arhong thefe poor men who were going abroad in 
fearch of their daily bread. In this fervice he had 
the adiftc-ince of a fellow pafTnger, W. S D. EfcJ, 
fon of the Reverend Dr. L). ofRayne, North of 
Scotland; — whofe obliging manners and intelli- 
gent convcrfiAtion rendered the paflT.ige very agree- 
able. This gentleman introduced Mr. Milne to 
the kindncfs of fcvcral official pcrfons on therk* 
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arrival in Javn; and' has ever fincc continued 
to manifcfl to him and his family, a degree of ber 
nevolrnt and friendly attention, which defcrves 
ibr'r w.iimert acknowledgements. 

At B.inca, where there is a confiderablc number 
of Chi'iefe employed chiefly in the tin mines, 
f'me New Tcftaments and trails were diftribufcd, 
aid •»ther^ left under the charge of Captain, (now 
M.ijor) Court, the Refident, who afterwards c^iufcd 
ihem to be circulated at the different mines. 
This ircfnileman manifefted much politenefs tc* 
wnris Mr. Milne for which he ever felr grateful. 

On tiie loth of March, the veffcl arrived at Ba- 
nvi.i. Mr. Milne being an entire ftranger, loilged 
in one of the taverns of that unhealthy city for 
fixteen days; after which, by the kindnefs of the 
Government, he obtained lodgings at a little dis- 
tance from town in a more pleafant and healthy 
fitiiationj and near to two gentlemen whofe kind- 
nefs, together with that of their families, he caa 
never be fiifficiently thankful for, viz. the Revd. 
ProftfTor Rofs, of the Dutch Reformed Church, 
and the Rovd. W. Robinfon, a member of the 
BiptiO Miifion in India. Many agreeable hours 
were fpent in their company; after the fatigues of 
the day, in going from houfe to houfe among the 
Ch'ntfe, were over. Before leaving China, he re- 
ceived a letter of introdudion from J. T. E. 
Efq. chief of the H. E. I. Company's Fac- 
tory, to the Honorable (now Sir) Thomas Sramp- 
fjrd Ratflos, Lieut. Governor of Java, who in the 
mod handfomc manner afforded every facility to 
'his objects. Governor Raffles viewed every judi- 
cious attempt to fpread the knowledge of Chris- 
tianity, as tending to improve the ftate of civil 
Tocicty, and to render Governments profperoui 
and ftable. Hence he furni(hed Mr. M. with 
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the means of travelling at the expenfe of Govern- 
inent, through the intrrior and caflern parts of the 
ifland; and propofcd to afford him facilities for 
vificing Pi)ntinno, Sambas, and Banjcrmafin, on 
the ifland of Borneo, where many thoufands of 
Chincfe arc fettled. The war with B.IIiandat 
Maccaflcr, and other circumftancf s, prevented any 
attempt being made to carry this laft prc^pofal into 
execution. Arrangements, however, were made 
before Mr. M.'s depaiture from Java, for fend- 
ing Tcftaments and truds to iholc Chinefc co- 
lonies. 

When Mr. Milne began his jrurnry ro the in- 
terior and ca(U*rn parrs of J iva, ihc: G vernor give 
him letters of introduction to the Rtlidcnts, and 
principal Britilli Officers ami Native Piinces in the 
fetthnients through which he had to pafs; — who all 
uniformly treated him with kindncfs, ami render- 
ed him every ntedful adiUance. Before leaving 
Batavia, he fent round by lea, fiviral boxes of 
books to the chief eallern pcrts; ai\d took fomc 
large packages in the carriage in wliich he tra- 
velled, for circulation ifi the fmall Chinefe fettle* 
ments in the hills, and along ihe road. He vifir- 
ed all the chief tow ns, (excc pt Dj c-jo-clrtoj and 
villages on Java, wliere the j^ieatell number of 
Chincfe rcfide; and circulated among them the 
New Teflament and traifts. From Java he palTed 
over to the adjoining iflmd of Madura, on which 
there are alfo feveral Chinefe fittlenienrs; and 
Mhere the word of God was alfo circulated. On 
his return from the eartward to Baiavia, he nar- 
rowly efcaped fliip- wreck. Had the vdTel been 
detained at fea fixteen hours longer, all that were 
in her muft according to human probability have 
periflied, as flie funk in the roads, the mrrning af- 
ter they left her. The good hand of God laved 
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him from this, and fcvc ral other cmi^nent ilAPgrrs 
lo which he was expofcci in the interior. While 
at Bacavia, he had occalional fl ^hc attacks of fe- 
ver and ague; but was nicrcilully preferved from 
that devouring difcafe. the Bit.ivia fever, which 
has fwept otf its tens of thoufands; and whirh 
proved fatal to VV. Kobertfon, Efq a medical gen- 
tlemen who had travclleii in company ^^\x\^ him, a 
conHdcrable part of the jt urney to and from the 
eaOern fcttlcmcnts. 

While on Java, and the other iflands, he ufed 
his bed endeavors to put the books commirtrd to 
his care into the moll proper channels. Though 
they were generally well received by the C hintfc; 
yet immediate good fiuits could not be io(»ke«i f»r. 

Tne tra<fls ani books mull be followed bv the 
preaching of the Gofpcl, bcf'»re ihrir tuil effect be 
known. It is alfo a very pfflrle cafe ihac fi*mc 
of tlum may have been dvllmwd — l<*mc of 
them ntgKcied — lome of ihcm ncvrr ic.id — lomc 
cf them fidd f»rgain — and fonie parts ot thcni but 
Very impeifedly undcrflood; yet he wis n<»t dis- 
C'uragtd by any, or all <*f ihefe conruinations. 
For he thought that \( 09t - y>i//>, \ea, or.r tundrmib 
jarf^ Ihould in cc urfc of a century to come, an- 
fwcr the great end propofcd, ilie heavy ixpenfc 
which the chrifian public had been at in prepar- 
ing, printing, and ciuulating them, wouKi be more 
than antply repaid. He hoped that fome of his 
three brethren who had julV c««me to Java,* would 
ftudy the Chinefe language, and follow up the dis- 
tribution of the wriricn word, by oral tnlVruitilion ; 
• nd that the Mi(n*)n.iry Society would foon ap- 
point others to labor in that inip^atant ifland, for 

* The Rev. Messrs. Kam, Bruekntr, wnd Supper---thc 
.last of whum fell a sacrifice to the B.Aiavia fever io the close 
of 1816. 
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rhr converfion of the Chincfe. As Java has now 
rcvcrrcd to the Kingoftlic Netherlands, it is finccrc- 
ly wilhe(J that the Duicb M-ffinnary ^octety^ may alfo 
adopt fome nieafures for the fame purpofc. Th<? 
firil ttbiblilliment of Chriltianity in ihe Mohicca 
Ifluuls, the tranflation of the whole Scrip- 

\ Hires into the Malav, and the compofition.of, fc- 
veral cxcelh nt theological pieces in the fame lan- 
pn gr, will continue, as long as hiflory canprefervc 
iec<«rds, as imperifhable mor^umenis of the pi'^us 
imlulVry and extend ve erudition of Dutch divines; 
and of the liberality of that Government uh.ch 

I bore the whole cxfienle. The faithful men who 
diii the work, have long (inre gone to their re- 
ward — but their labors remain — " Divine Provi- 
dence has commanded devouring time to rcfpedl 
and fpare them," for the inllruCtion of future ge- 
neration*, and as facilities to future laborer?. 

The Dutch Chriflians in Batavia manifcfled 
much kindnefs to Mr. Milne; and gave him en- 
<:(>urni»r!iient to hope that fome of them would, jri 
their feveral flarions, ufc means to imprtfs the 
truths of the Gofpcl upon their Chinefc neigh- 
bours. It is hoped, that they will now, when pro- 
vidence has replaced the reins of Government in 
the hands of their country, come vigoroufly forward 
to occupy the ground which is fo effecflually within 
their reach. Thofc engaged in the Chinefc Misr 
fion will rejoice, if they can do any thing to fur- 
ther their efforts in fo goi^d a work. : 
On the 4th Auguft, Mr. Milne left Java,, and on 

:the nth, arrived at Malacca, where he was em- 

-ployed till. the 18th, in the fame manner as he had 
been on Java. He had an introdu(flory letter 
from Mr. Raffles, to Major W. Farquhar, the -lie. 
fident and Commandant, who behaved in the nrtoft 
kind and generous manner to him, affording ever/ 
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^(Tiftancc to the work in which he was engaged. 
Mr. M. had taken a Chincfe printer with him 
from China ; and in addition to the books brought 
with him, he had printed at Java and M-ibcca, a 
trandation of the ift of Gcntfis 1800 — Tract 300 — 
Hand-bill 1,000— and fareuell addrefs (tiie lad 
only of his own compofition.) As rhe feafon for 
returning to China was pretty far gone, he was 
obliged to give up all idea of proceeding to Pe- 
nan^, as was originallv intended; but found means 
of forwarding fome Chincfe TcHaipents and tra<fls 
to that idand, as well as to Rhio, -Bintang, Trin- 
gana, Siak, and other places where Chincfe were 
fettled. 

On the 5th September, 1814, he again reachrd 
China, anvl wis in ^r-ni mercy reftt)red to his 
friends. In the relation of his tour, ri.ere uat 
found much ground for thankfulnefs to God; and 
fome rcafon to hope that his being formerly pro- 
hibited to temain in Macao, would contrary to the 
dcfign of the authors of that prohibition, ••turn 
out for the furtherance of the Gofpel." 
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SECTION XII. 



A Tra^ and Hymn hook failfsbeJ — smnlUstzed fdU 
lien of ike hrw ^estamtut rey-ived t,n^^r€asoni fur 
it. Cohfession and Bapttstn oi a na/ivf Chines^^ 
Gnod hcpfs of fuo othrr'. /I Chinese taken up 
for debt — Severe edt^ against the Roman Cathclics. 
^1 be Honor j^ie Ea^t India Company iindei takes the 
ffiniing of Mr. Moinsoh^s Dictionary. 

JniHc month of April, 1814, during his col- 
league's abfcucc in tl>c iflands, Mr. Monifon pub- 
lilhcd a fm-ill rradl, containing a general outline 
of the OlvJ Tcrtament Hillory. The creation, the 
deluge, the defcent of the children of Ifiael into 
Egypr, and their deliveranec from thence, the 
giving of the law and other principal events down 
to the coming of the Mifliah, aic briefly noticed; 
and interpcrfed uith quotations from the facred 
volume, teaching the unity- of God, the end of 
foCrifices, &c .* 

In the lame month, a fmdl colledlion of fpiri- 
tual fongs, or hymns to be ufed in rhc worfliip of 
God, was fent to prefs. Mi>(V of ihem were ori- 
ginally profe tranflations made by Mr. Morrifon, 
from the Scotch vcrfion of the Pfalms, and from 
the paraphraftic hymi^s of that Church; from Dr. 
Watt's hymns; and the OIney hymns, by Cowpcr 

* For a list of the books, tracts, &c. printed at different 
tiroesi see tlie table at the end. 
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tnd Newton. Fron> profc they were turncJ into 
Verse, bv Mr. Mirrifoii's Cliiiiefc alli'laiit and hit 
•on. As poetic compolicions they perh.^ps do not 
excel, but they contain the mod important muter 
f.irchriflian edificiti^n, and are c.^pible r»f beingr 
fung in Cong reixitions and families. Mr. M. 
cmol'ivcd his adl.lants in this labor on the 
fahbAth days; hoping that by turning their atten- 
tio'i to divine fubjcdl^, fomc good ctF v'ti might be 
produced oi\ their own hearts, while preparing ma- 
teri'ils of ufcfulncfs to othrfi. 

XO \ the 17th April, 1814, J^Hn MjrriCjii was 
b)r.i; and bnptizcil on thi ift Miv.) 

i\M chief part of the edition of the New Tes- 
tament, noticed in the preceding f.<flion, having 
been circulated in the iflnndi <»f the Archipelago, 
and on tnc birder of China, it was thought nrces- 
fary t(S prep ire the w.iy for another. Tne former 
edicion wa^ printed in a large oclavw fizc; in con- 
f'lmiry to the mofV refpcdable editions of the 
Sze-lh )o and ocher C'linefe clidicil book?. But 
for a book of this (ize, much paper is rv*quired; 
hence it b^'com-s very expenlive. This confider- 
ation induced Mr. M >rrifon to think of a new 
edition in a duo-decimo flze. 
. I. 3-rcaufi it would be Lfs expcnfive than the 
OdhiVM e«iitn»n. 

2. B'Caufc in the pr^fent ftate of China, it was 
defirable to mulriply feis of blocks. One fee 
could be ealilv dwj^royed, or lolK If there were 
two or m >re lets, the chnnce of preferving the 
W'irk and extending its ufcfulncfi, wis greater. 
H-w- had often conrenipl tted, n«>r tti fay the neces- 
firv, but the pioprifty of removing from Canton 
to Pw-nang, or M il.irca, where he mght enjoy 
more hberiy to purfue his work with an eafy 
mind, lu chat cvcnt^ he was dcfirous of leaving a 
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fct of blocks in the hand of feme bnok-fcllcr in 
China — carting as it were, this bread of God upon 
the waters, in hope that it would be taken up by 
fome one making the voyage of life, and pcrilhing 
for want of wholcfome food. 

Here we may alfo remark, that the profpeft of 
gain arifing Irom the fale, might induce the book* 
feller to print, and difpole of the facred volume; 
and the fuccefs of any book in leading mm to the 
knowledge of God, does not depend on the w^- 
//t'/ of the circulator. It is indeed, devoutly to 
be wilhed, that the fale of the holy Scriptures 
fliould beco^ne an objeft of gain in China; no-^ 
thmg would (() effedlually infurc their fpeedy and 
extenfivc circulation. A thoufand fets of blocks 
(were lb many wanted,) prepared at the expenfc 
of the Bible, or any oiher Society, and given gra- 
tis to individuals, who would diligently employ 
thrm for their own pecuniary advantage, would be 
moR ufcfully bellowed. Millions of perfons, to 
whole abodes we cannot penetrate, would be ac- 
ceffible to them; and inftead of an individual 
agent or two, thoufands ot volunteers would (hort- 
ly offer their ferviccs. If pious Chriftians or 
KiilTi »naries couM always be obtained for the cir- 
culation «f the divine oracles, it would be doubt- 
Icfs preferable; but, as that is not uniformly the 
cafe, fuch inflruments as can be got, (hould be 
employed; for the days are gone, ( may they ne- 
ver return!; when men, hoodwinked by ignorance 
and fupcrttition, fuppofed that everything which 
did not pafs through official, confccrated, and cle- 
rical hands, muft neceflTarily Jofe its effedls in the 
inrtrudlion and falvation of mankind! 

3. Bccaufe an edition of this (ize would be more 
portable than the former. This is an objedl that 
defcrvcs attention in eve^y ufcful work, and par- 
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ticuhrly, where the ftate of the Government it 
fuch as to render great caution neccffary in the 
circulation. The fecond member of the Miflioii 
feveral times met with Chinefe, whofe only ob- 
jecflion to the New T ftament was its fize. Had 
it been finaller. they could have taken Tveral co- 
pies into the interior provinces, with lefs difp.- 
. culty than they could take one. The i2mo. edi- 
• ticin is nor a pocket (ize, but an approximaiion to 
it; and the mode of printing in Ctiina, will admit 
of the whole being printed in a pocket lize when- 
ever if may be wiflied. The Chincfe have feveral 

books of this charadler, which they call:j^]^ 
Scuchin,* i. e. a flceve gem; probably from the 
circuwi I ince of their frcquentiv carrying in 
their Heeve, valuable articles which Europeans ufu- 
ally carry in their pocket. To have the whole 
Scripfures in Chinefe in an edition of this fize, it 
a defidefatum — they would truly be a gem in the 
fleeve! 

Thefe were the rcafons which led to the refo- 
lution of getting the New Tcftamcnt cur in r2mo. 
A printer was accordingly engaged, who under- 
took to cut the blocks for 500 Spanifli dollars 
and to cad (iflf each copy for half a d(»llar. But 
there are alu'ays a great many incidental expenfcs, 
which cannot at firll he brought into any calcula. 
tion. From the ilcfporic nature of the Chinefe 
Government, and the covctoufncfs of the people, 
fuch expenfes exceedingly multiply. Strangers 
are fo completely in their power, that any remon- 
(Irance is entirely vain. 

The Midion had hitherto labored to diffufe 



* The Romish Missionaricjt nublislied a kiud of drbvia- 
EY in this kize aud wiih this tiile. 
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knowledge; and it was hoped that falnfary im- 
prcllions wHe made on rhe minds of fomc of thofc 
who atrcndcii on the Sibbaths, and of oihers who 
read the Scriptures and tra(5)s at home; but until 
1814, no individual hail refulunon to fVek to be 
admitted into the Church of Chritt by baptifm. 
The Chinefc Government, it is true, had not rhen, 
and never yet has, officially noticed the proceedings 
of the Proteftant Mifli«»n • for it was aluays aa 
objeifl with rhofe engaged in it, to poceed quiet- 
ly, and attra(2 as little notice as poflible ; fhll it 
Svas feared that an open pn»fv-(lion of Cluiftianiry 
might excite their attention ; and it was poflibic 
that they would not be at ihr trouble to cxMuunc 
and difcriminate, between different moties of Chris- 
tianity; but condemn it in /o/o, us a foreion reltgun^ 
This, it was believed, t&nded to hinder two or 
three perfons from declaring themfrlves o\\ the 
fide of the Gofpel. However, a native Chinefc, 
named Tfae-a-ko, aged 27, after a coniiderabic 
time's previous inrtrudlion ami examination, came 
forward and confcffcd his faith in Jcfus, in ihc fol- 
lowing terms: 

[This account o^f his confcfli^ui and baptifm, is 
exrraded from the Evangelical Magazine for Oc- 
tober 1815.] 

BAPTISM or A CHINFSS. 

•' Tfae-a-ko dcfires biptifm. His written.con- 
fcfllon refpeding himfclf is as follows : 

•• Jesus making atonement for us, is the blessed 
sound. Language and thought are both inadequate 
to exhaust the gracious an^l adm'rable goodness of 
the intention ot J^sus. I now believe in Josqs, and 
rely on his merits to obtain the rrmi^^sion of sin. I 
have sins and defects, ami without faith in Jcsus f ^r 
the remission ofbius, should be eternally nuser<ib]c,> 
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^ow .thai we have heard of the forgivenesi of tint 
through Jesus, we ought with all our hearts to relf 
on his merits. He who docs not do so, it not a good 
man. I by no means rely on mv own goodness. 
When I rcflrct and question myself, I jurreivethat 
from childhood till now I have hud no tcrcHgth — ilo 
merit — no learning. Till this m> 3 7th year 1 have 
done nothing to answer to the ^o«Hinrs8 of God, 
.in giving mc existence in this uorld as a human 
being. 1 have not recompensed thi* lcint(nc*ssof my 
parents, my relations, my friends Sh«ili I n pine ? 
Shall I hope in my c»wn gooddiedh? I rntirclv call 
upon God the Father, and, rely upon God hir the 
remission of sin. I al«oalHa)s piay to God tocunfer 
upon mc ihcH«*l) Spirit.' 

*' Tfae a-ko is the son of a second concubine. 
His father's ^ ife died withi iir children, nhen he 
was sixteen years of age. When he was 3i, he 
came to my house, and heard me talk of Jckus, 
but says he did not well understand what I 
meant. That was my first year in China. Three 
years af(er, when 1 could speak better, and couKI 
write, he understood better; and beingemployed by 
^his brother in superintending the New Tisunvnc 
for the presf, he says, that he began to see tha the 
merits of Jesus were able to save all men, in all a^ea 
and nations, and hence he listened t.iand believed 
in him. 

* •* His natural temper is not good. He often 
disagreed with his brother and other domestics; and 
I thought it better that he should retire from my 
aervice. He however continued, whenever he was 
within a few miles, to come to worship on the 
Sabbath day. 

*' He prayed earnestly morning and evenings 
and read the decalogue as contained in the Ca* 
cecbisuu He says that from the decalogue aud 
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instniiflion of friends, he taw hit)i:reit and rnanf* 
fold errors — that his nature was wrong — that his 
had been unjusr^ and that he had not fulfilled his 
duty to his friends, or brother, or other men. 

••Hi» knowledge of course Is verv limited, and his 
views perhaps obscure, but I hope that his faith in 
Jrsus is sincere. I took for my guide what Philip 
said to the Eunuch, *• If thou believest with afl 
thine heart, thou mayest bebaptiied.** Othat at ths 
great day he may prove to have been a brand pluclc* 
ed out of the burning. May God be glorified in 
his eternal salvation! 

•* He writes a tolerably good hand. His father 
was a roan of some property, which he lost by the 
M-reck of a junk in the China feas, returning from 
Batavia. Tfae-a-ko, when at fchool, was often uif- 
wcH, and did not make fo much progrefs a^i hh 
brother Tfae-a-heen, who is with me. Tfac-a-hfiei¥ 
is mild and Judicious, but is, I fear, in his heart,, 
oppofcd to the gofpel. His attendance to preachi* 
ing oi> the Loid's Day is alfo conftant — hut iiT» 
fincerity and want of truth arc vices which clintf 
to the Chinefe charadler. 

** At a fpfing of water, ilTuing from the foot of 
• lofty hill by the fea ftde, away from huipan ob* 
. fervation, I baptized, in the name of the Father, 
Son, and Holy Spirit, Tlae-a-ko whofe chara<fler 
and confcflron has been given above. O that the 
Lord mav cleanfc him from all fin in the blood of 
Jcfus, and purify his heart by the influences of the 
Holy Spirit. May he be the firft fruits of a great 
barveft : one ol millions who (hall bclictc. and be 
fave from the wrath to come.*' 

From this confcdion, the writer would rerharfc, 
that if great impeifcrchons attend the moff enlight- 
cncd chriflians who have, from their very infancy^ 
been trained up in the ways of God^ horw mmrli 
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iftore may this be expcAed to be the cafe with the 
firft conircfis frpm pagauifm^ who csinnot be fup- 
(ioled in a (horc time» to dived themfclves entirely 
of the inQuence of native prrjudicei, or complete* 
]y to break the force of former habifs ! — To ob- 
jedl to firft converts, becaufe they are lefs perfeA. 
than chriflians who have enjoyed greater pri^vi. 
leges, difcovers great ignorance of human nature^ 
i^nd great inattention to the hiftory of pad ages. 
None but narrow minded bigots, who take up 
f^ibjeds by halves; infipid moralilts, fwelied with 
harafaical pride; and I'ceptfcs, in whofe eyes re* 
igion and vice are mere relative teritis, which may 
be changed and rechanged, according to the trm« 
filers and circumffances of mankind; — none but 
fuch will fnecringly objc<3 to them. Tfae-a-ko^^ 
ajihered to his profeflion of the Gofpel until hit 
death which took place in 1818. He died of a 
confumpcion; but being removed to a diflance 
from his inftruiflor, there was no means of afcer- 
Caining the i\ate ot his mind in view of eternity. 

Nearly about the fame time, two other perfons^ 
the one a teacher of the Chincfe language, and the 
other a writer, who had both attended Mr. Mor- 
rifon'a indruciions, gave fuch an account of their 
vie^s of chrilVianity^ as would in the eyes of mod 
cbrinians, have juHiBed their being b'iptized; but 
it was thought better to be backward, and err on 
the fide of caution, rather than on that of hafle, in 
djfpenfing baptifm. Thefe two perfons were 
not baptized ; and circumflances in which they 
wxre not to blame, have fince concurred to re« 
'move them from conneifion with the MifTion. 
T^ey ftill manitell a friendly difpofition, and pe* 
rufe cbrtsitan books, and, it is hoped, may at 
fome future time, declare thcmfclves ** om ite 






Mr; Morrifoii had employed as^H^i^Hter.ifi tfaa-i^ 
stcibing the New Tcftamcnt from lits NfSS.' wat- 
fcixV^ by the police, f >r a debt 6wing by hft U%^ ' i 
tlVcr/\vho had been dead eleven 'br twelve ycaVtV ' \ 
H'^ was put in irons and apprehended much ifl ^. \ 
iifagc. Mr. M. Ncing acquainted with the mV*;. ^ 

gtUrate obtained his libTaiion on bail. It wal 
Ihe uhjecl of the profccutor, by intimidation, to 
/orce the man's emr^loycr to pay the money. This' . 
iTiofir of attack occurred more than once *to the- : y v'" 
Miflion. '•"• ' • '*-- ' i ; \^* 

^. Oil the id Sept. the fame yeir, there was iffued ji' V^ 
•\Viry Violent ediffk a^aiiifl the Ticn-choo-kcaou,* ./ ^ 

a e. the R(»man Catholic Chriftiahs.^^Htj'flicrl V ' 
language was employed th«n. had ever before brco^i^^ .| V 
ufcd; they were faid to be w^irle than the. P^i^* a-^'? 
ICen-kraou, i. e. white water-lily fed, a certafo*^ ^" *^ 
fraternity whichiiad rebelled frvrral times during 
tho former and prefent reigns. -This was ho doubt 
overftrained; tor though there might be here and" 
there perhaps found an individual Catholic or two 
in the different provinces, who, acting contrary to" 
his profc (lion and in(lru<flions, behaved ill; iris not 
to be beiievcrd that any fuch charge applied xo 
them gencra4Jy. They ought perhaps rather ta be 
viewed as a peaceable people. Indeed were thejr' 
other«%ife dtfpofed, their number and meani are fo 
verv fmall, that it is not to be fuppofed they 
Would attempt any thing againft the Government. 
What can a mere handful of perfecuted people 
whufe numhfrs are not as- one to ten thoufand of 
their opprcflbrs, effcft?— When we look back bii 
the hiflory of the Chriftian Church, we can hardly 
beat a lofs for the motives of Government m fucb 
a charge: *< they are ilUaffedled to the prieflhood 
and CO the fiate/Varc charges which have often 
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proved convenient to the enemies of chriflianf, 
both in pai^an and chridian countries. 

From his Hill arrivjil in China, Mr. Morrifon 
had been preparing materials for a Dictionary of 
the Chinefc l.mguiue; and it became now a fub- 
jcA of fcnous conrKJoraiion how it could he print- 
ed. The New Tcllamcnt was finillicd — another 
member was added to the Million; and others 
were expedled to join it at no very diltant period. 
Ill mere manufcript f)rm, had it been completed, 
the Diiflionary could not be very extenfively ufc- 
ful. The Libor aiid expenfe of tranfcrihing it 
would have been too dilcouraging; few could have 
afforded il.c expenfe of getting a copy made, and 
iUtI fewer would ha\'c h.id f'orritude and patience 
to rranfcribc it rhemfclvcs. The 8000 character 
Dictionary compofrd by the Romilh Miflionaries, 
coll about 203 S')anifh dollars to tranfcribe — and 
it does not contain more than one fixth of what 
Mr. M.'s plan embraced. He liad gone to con- 
lidcrable expenfe for books necelTary in the com- 
pilation, and bcrtowcd coniiderabic labor on the 
materials. If the work could not be printed, not 
only the public in general, but alf) the MHlion, 
for the ufe of which it was primarily and chiefly 
(though not exclulivcly) intended, would in a 
great meafurc lofe that afTirtancc in acquiring 
the Chinefe language, which, it was prefumed, the 
book v\ould furnilh. It was a work, the execution 
of which would neceflarily be protracfted through 
a courfc of feveral years. The expenfe would 
have been far too heavy for any individual not in 
affluent circumftances; and few focieties for re- 
ligious purpofes, were adequate to it. How- 
ever, the work was umiertaken by the H E. I. 
Company, on that fcale of liberality, which ge- 
nerally charadcrifcs the operations of that opu* 

& 
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l^nt and diftingurflicd body. It had been prc- 
vioufly brought to their notice, by individual gen- 
tlemen of the Fiidory in China, who thought the 
work likely to facilitate their commercial inter- 
coiirfe with the Chinefe, as well as to promote the 
interefts of general literature. The views of the 
H. E. I. Company in taking up the DiiJlionary, 
were no doubt chieyfly, if not folely, for commer- 
cial and literary purpofcs; but that will in no way 
leflen the ufetulnefs of the work, to thofc who 
v'ifh to promote the knowledge of the Gofpel in 
China. The rhembers and friends of the Chinefe 
Million, could not but feel grateful, and rejoice, 
that it had been undertaken on fo full and liberal 
a plan, by a body of men who would not feel the 
expenfe. In conformity with a previous refolu- 
I Ition of the Court of Diredlors, Mr. P. P. Thoms 
was fcnt out with a prefs, types, and other requi- 
(ites for printing. He arrived at Macao, 2d Sept. 
1814, and applied himfelf with great afliduiiy to 
the fabrication of moveable metal types, in which, 
after conquering great difficulties, he was finally 
luccefsful to a degree far beyond expeftatipn. The 
printing proceeded very flowly the firft year, ow- 
ing to the many obftacles which attirndcd the call- 
ing and cuttinjr of the characters. The firft num- 
ber of the Dictionary was fiuiflied and fent hornc 
in January, 1816. The fecond nuriiber, and a vo» 
lumc of DiaU'gues have fince made their appear^ 
ance. 

After the eftablifliment of the M flion at Ma- 

f jacca, Mr. Thoms often rc;ndercd it coniidcrable 

J fervice, by his advice in what regarded the print- 

iug, ar.d in every other way in his power, for which 

the writer of ihefc pages, rakes this opportunity 

of exprcfUng his gratituiic. 

Puring the greater part of the following winter. 
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Mr. M«lnc rcfidcd in Canton ftudying the lan- 
gtMge, and fnj/)ying the occafional afliftance of 
Mr. Morrifon. By the kindncfs of A. P. Efq. of 
the H. C.'s Fa(5lory, he obtained the ufe of fc- 
vcral rooms gratis, which faved a confiderabie fum 
of money to the Midion. For this favor, as well 
as for nvany fubfequcnt civilities, he condders 
himfcif much indebted to that gentleman. 

On the i6rh December, i8r^, the fum of i,oco 
Spanifh dollars was paid to Mr. Morrifon, to 
whom it was bequeathed by the late William 
Parry, Efq. one of the Englifh Eaft India Compa- 
ny's Faclory at Canton, to be employed as Mr. M. 
fbould deem moft calculated •* to dtjffuse the know^ 
Ud^e of our blessed religion/* The principal part 
of this fum was appropriated to the printing of 
the iimo. edition of the Chinefe New TcQamcnt. 
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SECTION XIII. 



Book of Genesis pritited — Mrs. Morr'non*s de^ 
farture to England-^^Obligation of relative duties — 
Lfe of C'ciist composed and printed. 1 he Mission 
to Malacca d<iterm!Hsd upon — tbe reasons and bljedls 
tberecf. Hei:lutions r:lutive to it. Air. Miine 
and Jamily^s voyage :bitkei — lie locks of the New 
iestamtni destroyed — New Testament a^ain revised. 

In the coiirfe of the year 1814, Mr. Mv)rriron hnd 
trai flitcd the book of Gejicfii. It was rcvirc-d, 
and printed in tlie beginning of 1815, in a i2mo. 
f:zc, ro correfpond with tlic late edition of the 
New Teftamenr. 

For a confiicrable time, Mrs. Morrifon had 
fufFcrcd great indirpi)fuion ; and a fca voyage and 
change of climate were pointed out ns the mo(l 
likely means for the reflorarion nf health. In 
countries where friends of a congenial mind and 
edifying converfation, are but few, it is no eafy 
matter for the members of a chriftian fanuly to fe- 
parate; and efpecially where urgent and impor- 
tant duties of a local nature, prevent thofe that arc 
in health from accompanying, and rendering the 
needful attentions to, the afflicfled party. But it 
is a trial which duty often calls upon them to bear. 
The members of the Chinefc Miflion have had it 
to encounter more than once. It was feverely 
felt by them all in the prcfenc inllance, efpecially 
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by Mr. and Mrs. Moriifon thcmfclvcs. Yet they 
ConfiJcrcd that his labors were at that time of fo 
important and urgent a nature, as that the fufpen- 
(ion of them even for a few months, would have 
been a great lofs to the caufe in which he was en- 
gaged; and liopcd that, as they were feparating at 
the call of duty, God would fupport their minds 
and afford his gracious protecflion. Mrs. M ac- 
cordingly embarked with their two children on 
the 2 ill January, rSif, f>r England, wh-rc bv the 
good providence of God, flic arrived in fafcty. 
The change of climate and the r«)cicty of friends, 
proved at firfl very beneficial to her health and 
fpirirs. 

Religious people feem often to feel fuch fepa- 
rations more keenly than others do; the realon of 
this may perhaps be, that thry view the relations 
of life and the obligitions of relative duty, in a 
more fcri<'us light; as r)rmed by the wife ap- 
pointment of God, binding by his exprefs autho- 
rity, and having an influence* upon their own pre- 
fcnt and eternal flate. And this, by the way, may 
account for the great meafurc of grief which fomc 
eminently pious pcrfons often manifcft at the death 
of relatives and particular fiiends. Thofc who 
think tl;at becnufe a man is a Mifllonary, there- 
fore he Ihould f^el Icfs interefl in his family, and 
lefs concern for afflidlcd or poor relatives, than 
others do, fliould read their New TclUment again 
and learn more carefully the nature and obligation 
of relative duties. Such a fuppofition, if it ever 
cxift, is very diflionorable to thofc that entertain 
it; and will never be fulTered to remain in the 
heart of one who lives under habitual imprcfUons 
of what the Scripture teaches concerning the hu- 
man relations. Who, that fully knows the Gofpel 
of Jelus^as a fyflcm of dodrine and duty^ would 
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ever deem that Miflionary worthy ^f pntronagCg 
who, whatever his zeal, talents, and fclf-denial 
may be, over looks his aged parents, his afflicted 
relatives, and his own family? How can he be 
confidered fit to iiKulcatc on the heathen the mo- 
rals of the Gv)fpcl, who hinrifelf attends not to the 
motl obvious dicflates of the law of nature! and what 
jui^gment fhall we form of the confinency of thofc 
fupporcer^^ of Millions, who feem delirous of in* 
cglcatinir principles, which, if followed, would in- 
cvir..hlv rend to lead ihofc whom thev fend forth, 
to trifle with \\\c du ies of relaive lifeF 

E/urini: tti<* time Mr. Milne remained in Can- 
ton, be compolctl 9 Tieatife on the Life of Chrifl, 
in Cninefe, which was printed at Canton in Fc-» 
biu.ny, ;8.5. It was di viewed into 10 fcCllions, 
and a preface; and the fiyle of the greater part, 
corrtfted by Mr. Morrifon, without whofe fanc- 
tion »hc could not at that early period of his 
Chincle fJudi^s, have ventured to publifti it. 
He cieriv<d confidrrable advantage in compos- 
ir«g it, from the New Tc (lament already Cians- 
lated, as well as from the other chtiftian pub-» 
lications formerly noticed. For, although the 
styli of thcfc was nearly as difficult as that of 
native Cnincfc books; yet from prcvioufly know- 
ing the su^jtdl^ he could read them with more fa- 
cility, and perceive more clearly the proper ar- 
rangement of characters in a fentence, and the pc- 
culiaritiejs of the Chinefe idiom. For this advan- 
tage among others, fubfrqucnt laborers arc in- 
.debied to thofc who went before them. In the 
earlier part of a man's application to foreign lan- 
guages, fuch helps (hould be diligently ufed; as 
he advances in higher degrees of attainment, the 
moft proper models of ftylc will be found in the 
writings of learned natives. 
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The blocki cut for printing the Lifr of ChriO 
were carried to Malacca, where the work has un* i 
dergone many corre<fiif)n5 and improvcn^ents in 
Che language; and (lili the author thinks the 
Ayleofan inferior kind. It was gratifying how. 
ever to find that Che book was generally undi-r* 
ftood by the lower clafTcs ot Chincfe; and often 
read with fome degree of interrft. This uas at 
much as could reafonably be expcdlcd from a 6rll 
attempt; and it cncouri<gcd hihi to perfrvrre. 
Many copies of it have been printed «inJ widely 
difpcrfed. May it prove the means of Icaiiing 
many iinners to rhe *' knowledge of the true God 
andof Jrfiis Chnll wht.m he hath fcnt." 

As Mr. Milne couLl not remain for any length 
of time in Macao, it was necelfary todtirrmine (*n 
Che place to which he fhould, at the clofc of the 
feafon, remove. While ahfcnt in the iflands the 
preceding year, every poflible inquiiy relative to 
the moil proper place ft)r the chief feat of the 
Midion was made. Java appeared to pc'ircfs vc ry 
great advantages for a MiHionary (lation. The 
Chinefe population was great; the iniercourfe 
with China by junks, frequent; and the conlli. 
tuted authorities difpofrd to aflord facilities. The 
Honorable T. S. Raffles, the Governor exprrflfLd a 
readineff to forward the elhihliflimrnt of the Mia. 
lion, fliould Mr. Milne determine to fettle on 
Java, during the time of his adminiOration; and 
the Rev. ProfcflTor R«»fs, and ftveral other Dutch 
Gentlemen engaged to ufe their influence with the 
Netherlands' Government, in favor of the Mflion, 
at the time of the exp li^ed relh^ation of the ifl^nd. 

At Malacca the i^linufc population was fmall| 
but the place was near to China itlllf ; command- | 
j^d a leadier intercouife with all parts of the Ar- 
jchipelai);o where Chinefe tuvc fettled— lay in tht 
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direcflway between Cochin-china, Si«Tm, and Penang 
— anil poflcfll-d a frequent and ready intercourfc 
with India aiul Canton. Though rhe number of 
Chinefc at Malacca, was vaitly fmallcr than in 
Java, yet it was rupp')red that a Miflion ellablifiicd 
at the former place wuuld, in confequcncc of its 
more favorable locality, afford an opportunity of 
communicating with a much greater number than 
one cllablilhed at the latter place could. • Bw'fides, 
it was confidercd a more health" place than Ba- 
tavia, and confequencly more fit for a Miflion 
which, it was wifh'*d, might grow into a kind 
of central llafion for Miflions in different coun- 
tries; and uitimardy bccnmc the feat of a Se- 
minary where the Chincff, Malav, and other Ul- 
tra-Ganges languages ihould be cuhivatrd. Should 
the Miflions extend, ill hcalih would fometimes 
oblige thofc engaged in them to remove — old age, 
death, and other caufes would render fome peaceful 
afylum to widows, orphan*, and furvivors, neceffa- 
ry. The children belonging to the members of the 
feveral Millions, would require education — Malacca 
feemcd well adapted to ilufe feveral purpofcs. 
It was a quiet phice; the exilling authorities 
were favorably difpofed ; and fhould a change of 
Government take place, no oblUclc, it was fup- 
pofed, would be thrown in the way by the Dutch. 
Thefe reafons determined Mr. Morrifon and his 
colleague to fix on Malacca in preference to Ba- 
tavia, or Penang where the Million might have 
alfo been e^ablilhed. The fiation it was poflible 
might not anfwer all the purpofes which they had 
in view; but they were guided by what feemed, 
for the time, moft probable. Mr. Morrifon had 
long thought it exceedingly dcfireable to have, in 
fome quiet place, near to China, a fiafion which 
would be a centre of union and communication^ 
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and which flionld be furniflicd with fuch me.ini 
as give to Midions the moll rntional pledges 
«)f permanency and utility. Though he and his 
f Ilow-laborer might not have the happinefs of 

livinir CO fee ihc new (Nation furnilhcd with nil nc- 
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ccfTary means; yet that did not fcem a fufficienc 
reafon uhy a commencement (houUi not be made, 
or why their plan (hould not, f. om the firll, em- 
brace them as its ultimatum. They were aware 
(hat the progrefs of human inlVitutions is in ge- 
neral fl'W; and elpccially fo where there is nei- 
ther inHu.-ncc nor wealth at command. Tiiev re- 
folved til bvi^i.) on a I'mall and uniflunr.n^ Icale; 
but conlli'uly tn kv-e;^ their eye upon, anvl direcl 
ihcir ett'.»r[s towards great ends. Tliey l«)okcd 
forward to tiic artainmcnt of the objccfl, as ihc 
iravvller doi»s to Tome very diltant, but highly im- 
portant emificncr, which he longs to gain; but 
betvvcen him and which, there lies a rugged, wind- 
ing, and fuiguingroaJ which mu!t be trodden, al- 
ways uitii cauti(>us, often with tren^bling, Ocps; 
ami under the pniiful fufpenfc of uncertainty, whe- 
ther he can cv.t reach the delired point, or not. 
It appeared clearly to be their duty to make an at- 
iemi>t; (h(^uld it prove abortive, the experience of 
the failure v.ould be ufcfiil to tlu)fe whole good 
fortune it Hituld be to prove more (\iccef>iul. The 
fubftance of their views, is contained in the follow- 
ing refolutions: 

I. That the prefent flare of China is fuch as ren- 
ders printing, and fcveral ot'.Kr labors conneded 
with our Million, very difficult; and even pcrlonal 
rcfidence uncertain. It is deiirable therefore to 
try to obtain a flation under fome European Pro- 
teflant Giivcrnment, near to China, uhcrc the 
chief feat of our Chinefe Miflijn mav hi: fixed, with 
more rational profpec^s of perpetuity and utility; 

T 
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nnd where preparations may he made for entering 
China with more effect, as foon as it (hall pirafc 
God to open a door for us. Malacca we confider 
as a place adapted for this purpofe — and it is accord- 
ingly rcfolved, that M*-. Milne proceed to that 
place with a view to commence the Million. 

n. That on Mr. M.'s arrival at Malacca, an at- 
tempt be made to obtain, by grant or by puichafe, 
a fpot of ground, which fliall be the property of 
the Million; and on which fuch buildings as arc 
requifite for our purpofcs, fnall be eredled. 

III. That the ellabliflimcnt of a Chinefe Free 
School be attempted as early as podible, in hope 
that it may prepare the way for a Seminary, in 
which pious natives (hall finally be inflru<fled with 
a view to the Chriflian Minillry in China, and in 
the adjacent countries. 

IV. That a fmall Chinefe work in the form of a 
Magazine, be publiflied at Malacca nrionthly, or 
as often as it can with propriety be done; in order 
to combine the diffufion of general knowledge with 
that of chriHianity. 

V. That the ftation (hall be regulated chiefly 
with a view to the Chinese; but not exclufively 
fo. . As foon as inflruments and means arc ob- 
tained, MilTions in the Malay and other adjacent 
countries, may be conne<fled therewith. This is 
the more important, as it is highly probable the 
Miflionary Society will (hortly (end out Mifliona- 
ries to the Malays, &c. 

VI. That the (tation, being intended for the com- 
binarion of various objeds, relative to Chinefe, Ma- 
lav, and other MifTioi»s on this fide of India, it lliall 
afTume fome general denomination fit to include all, 
which fhall be afterwards fixed upon. ** The Ultra- 
Ganges Missions,'* has fince been cholcn; not 
with any wi(h to infinuatc that there arc no other 
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Midions on this fide of India, but as a fixed term, 
under which thole fcnt our to thefc parts by .the 
Missionary Societv could be included. It is to 
be viewed rjither as pointing to the fcene of our 
lihr>rs, than intimating that we confider ourfclvct 
as folc poflTcflTors of the field. 

VII. That printing in Chincfc, Malay, and 
E'lglifli, be attempted as foon as proper pcifons 
and means can be obtained ;—-ind that the re- 
mntning parts of the Chincfc verfion of the facrcd 
Scriptures, other chriftian puhlicitions in Chinefc 
and Mtlay, and fuch Englifh b:)oks as may tend to 
illuftrate the native languages, cufloms, and opi- 
nions, or otherwife to facilitate the progrefs of the 
MiiTi >ns, be printed. 

VIII. That a fmall Periodical Publication in the 
Englilh l^n^uage, with a view of promoting unioa 
and co-operation among the Missionary Socie- 
ty's Mirtions in difForent parts of India, and of 
promoting the love and practice of chridian virtue 
generally, is very delirable; and that it be attempt- 
ed at Malacca with all convenient fpeed ; and our 
fellow. laborers in the Gofpcl, invited to adill us 
therein. 

IX. That there be ftatcd acul occafionni religi- 
ous fcrvices conducted in the Chinefc language, 
for the inrtrui^lion of the heathen; and a place of 
chriilian worfliin L<iilt, or procured-, as foon as the 
circumllanc\,,-<rtthc Miffioi^ may admit. 

X. Thai^s Mr. Morrifon's engagements with 
his Chincfe Dictionary, &c. do not now admit of 
his undivided attention to tranflation, the fecond 
member of the MifTic^n, fliall engage in tranflating 
fomc parts of the Old Teftament — thus uniting 
their labors till the whole verfion be completed. 

Thefc particulars contain tlic fublUncc of the 
refoiutions which were then formed; and. (as will 



appear aftcrwnrJ/?,) tlic fcvcral objects which the/ 
point our, were, by the help of a cracious provi-' . 
dence, fomc of them obtained, and nvoll of them 
begun wirhin three years after the commencement 
of the Miflion at Milacca. It is to be iinderOood, 
that thcfc reTilutions were formed with all due de- 
ference to the Dircvflors of The MrssiONARY So- 
ciety, who had the power to confirm, or annul, 
a!V/ or all of ihcrn. — They were dr;»wn up as a (oit 
ofgiih-eto the members of the Chinel'e MUHon, 
to enable them to manage to the bel^ advantage, 
that difcretionary power which the Dircrtors had 
repnfcd in them. Thefc objedls were to be c<>n- 
flan'Iy ke})t in eye, and all the prrcecdifigs of the 
Mi(Tion at Malacca, managed with a view to t^heir 
final accomplifhnient. It is no doiibr, impr^rtant 
to have fixed and defined objedls i?i view. Where 
this is not the cafr, the mind heiirates; and the 
time which fliould be employed in vigorous ac- 
tion, is too often fpcnt in reafoning between various 
ohi^cfts, which ai^pcar of nearly equal impoicancc. 
The feaCon being nearly over, Mr. Milne and 
family brgan to prepare for their departure from 
China — Chinefe books, printing paper, a teacher 
of the lan^inge, and woikmen were procured. Mr. 
afid Mrs. M. experienced much kindnefs from the 
Mc m ber3 of t he Englifli, and other foreign Fa(3'oriesin 
China. The benevolent attentions of J, B. U Efq. 
and of J. L. Efq. and of their families, were fuch 
as defervc a laOmg place in their moO grateful re- 
colIe(5lions. While m Canton, Mr. Milne receiv- 
ed manv kindneflcs from feveral American Gen- 
tiemen, and was laid under particular obligations 
to B CWEfq. American Conful, for a letter grant- 
ed to him, undvir the feal of the United States, 
requtftmg that, if by the war (which then exifted 
between Great Britain and America,) Mr. M. 
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HidulJ on hU paflligc fall into the hnivJs of any 
American vcflcl ot war, cruizing in the (V fcas, he 
mi^ht be (reared with kimlnets, and Imdcd at 
fome port, as near as practicable to his deftination. 
The Conful thought, that as Chrithaniiy was no na- 
tional ihing, tlie war, which iinf»)rtunately exilled, 
ought not to throw obUacles in the wiv of thofc 
whofc fole objc(fl was to proniore the Gofpel, ami 
who devote their lives for the inlhudion and be- 
nefit of mankind. 

To part with their friends, under whofc rox)f they 
had experienced from their Hrft arrival in China, a 
continued difplny of chriHi »n attentions of no or- 
dinary kind, was very painful to Mr. and Mrs. 
Milne. But the call of duty was imperious. They 
accordingly after great difficulty in reaching the 
Ihip embarked on 17th of April. Tnc fifth day, 
they were at fea, Mrs. M. was delivered of twin 
boys, under circumilances peculiarly diilrcfling; 
but by the care of providence, her life and their 
lives were mercifully prefcrved. — After thirty- five 
days' p^'trage, they fafjy reached Malacca, and were 
mod kinilly received by M.ijor Farquhar, the Rc- 
fident, who has on every occafion manifcilcd his 
frieniily reguds to their family arid 4)bje(tls. 

In China, during the fummerof 1815, the indif- 
cretion of a native, who was engaged to prepare 
metal types for the Dictionary, induced him to col- 
ledl a great many w orkmen, in a fituation adjoining 
one of the public offices, in confcquencc of w hich 
fome alarm was occafioned, and an attack from the 
local Government, on the prefs was dreaded. This 
circumrtance though totally unconnetfled with the 
Miffion, yet occafioned the lofs of 500 Spanifl) dol- 
lars to it. The perfon in whofe pofTclIioii the 
blocks of the i2mo. New Teflament were, hearinjx 
of the impending danger to the prefs, and fearing 
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that it might reach him, in a fit of apprchcnfion 
dcftroycd the chief part of them. They have been 
fincc recut. 

On the 24th Auguft, Mr. Morrifon finifhed a 
rcvifal of the large edition of the New Teltament, 
and was gratified to be able, upon the whole, to 
juvlt^e iA' it favorably, as he gradually advanced in 
ihe knowledge of the language. Various verbal 
and typograpliical errors and omilfions, were dis- 
covered, 10 corredt whicli mcafures were taken. 
None of them were of great importance, and to be 
without any, was a thmg rather defircd than ex* 
peded. 

In. the autumn of this year that noble InlUtu- 
lion, the Britilh and Foreign Bible Society, to 
which almoft every modern verfion of the Scrip- 
rures into heathen languages, is indebted, gave a 
donation of L. 1,000, to affift us in the Chinefe 
tranfl.ition. A confiderable part of this grant went 
to defray the expenfc of the firft edition of the 
New Teftament, which was by this time nearly 
circulated. Thus, providence furniflied the means 
of paying the expenfc already incurred; and wc 
were encouraged to proceed with a fecond edition. 
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SFXTION XIV. 



Mission df Malacca begun — State of the Dutrb Re^ 
formed Counh — Chinese schotl esfahlisbed — Chinese 
Magazine brgun — Oral tnUrutlion — fra^h — Di^^ 
fiiuUtes attending the Mission. Commmcfmeni 0/ 
a Malay tramb Bf the Mission. Hut?iic Library 
begun. 

1 HE favorable rccrption which thofc who wore ap- 
pointed ro ihc Miflion at Malaccn, met with from 
the conftirutcd authorities, gr<a ly encouraged 
ihcnn; and they were led to chcnlh a hope that, by 
ihe fivor of providence, a foundation might in 
Courf'e of a few years be laid, for the accomplifli- 
mcnt of the objects fpccified in the laft feclion. 
While in Cluna, comparatively little exercifc of 
the' judgment was ncCcflTary. The Midiun there 
being cttjhlilhcd, it was only requilire to fall in with 
pbns already in exigence. At Malacca, it was 
otherwifc; that friendly perfonal counlcl which 
laysthe giver under a fort of refponfibility for che 
confequenccs, if his counfcl be followed, was at a 
dillancc; and the oi^ly alternative left was, to adhere 
as clofely as poifible to the refolutions formed in 
China, and to the fpirit of thofe advices which 
were frequciuly received by letter from thence. 
It was wiflied that the MifTion (hould become im- 
portant, and a centre of exertion. Hence Mr. 
Milne felt it a great fatisfaClion to his mind, 
that the idea of his fettling at Malacca did not 
proceed from himlelf, but from one better ac- 
quainted with Midionary attairs^ and in whole 
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judgment and afFccTtion he had pcrfc<5l confidence. 
To mnn, who knows but little of what is paft, 
and lefs of what is lurure, it flioiiKI always be 
deemed a privilege, to have thecounfcN of the wife 
and good. Andthofe wht^nowthemfclves, and wTio 
have not fworn conliltency with ra(h alFertions made 
in a moment of irriituion or warnith, will readily ac- 
knowledge that the nund often flu<^u.ites and hcli- 
tates, in dctcrittining on mcafures which have ori- 
ginated with themfclvcs; which ftand on the bafis 
of their own individual judgment; and, in cafe of 
the failure <;f which, both the confcquences to 
others, and the reproaches of their own mind for 
prcfumption or temrrity, muli fall with full weight 
on their ihi>ulders alone. In extraordinary cafe*?, 
extraordinary wiTdtini, confidence, and courage may 
be expeAcd. In the ( urfuit of objedl.*, which though 
not extraordinary, are \et higlily important for the 
benefit of mankind, we generally feel tiiat the con- 
cuirent teftimony of thofc whom we cfteem, and 
the approbation of good men, give frcfli energy" 
to our heart, and impart new fi reng:h lo our arm. 
At any rate, it was ft* in the prefent cafe: while Mr. 
M. felt himfclf charged with the refponfibility of 
whatever fteps might be taken, nearly as much Ag 
if the propofal had been entirely his own, he alfo 
felt no fmall fati.^faclion in knowing that he was 
purfuinga plan which hadlven revolved for years, in 
the' mind of his fellow. laborer in the Chincfe Mis- 
fion. 

As the Dutch Protedant Chriftians in Malacca^ 
had fomc time before loft their Minifter by death, 
and were eruircly dcftitute of religious inflrudion, 
it was propoftd by the Refident and the Deacons 
of the Church, to Mr. M. that he fliould take charge 
of the Church, and perform the duties of a chriflian 
paftor among the people. But confidcring himst 



fcif asa Miflionary, fcnt to labor ambng thofc who 
had never made a profc(rion of the Gofpel, hcdid 
not feci himfclf at liberty to undertake the duties 
of a fixed charge among Chriflian people. He there- 
fore declined the Pastoral care of that Church, 
but promifed to afford them all the afTiftance 
which an almoft excluHve attention to Miflion. 
aiy concerns/ would admit of; at the fame time» 
admonKMng ihem fo take the earliest opportunity 
of providing themfelves with a Minirter who (hould 
have due leifure to attend to their fpiritual intereHs. 
Thisotfer \\a.^ accepted. He preached a Ihort dif- 
courfe once every week among then^; but from their 
very partial knovi ledge of the Englilh language, it is 
not to be fuppofed that nmch good could be done. 
The influence of the truth upon an individual or 
two, in rcf<>rming their lives, and in producing a 
hearty regard for the things of God, was vifiblc^ 
and afforded high fatisfaiflion. This ftated fervicc 
on the sabbaths, has been continued to the prcfenC 
lime; and notwirhftanding earned and repeated 
folicitaiions to feek a minillcr of their own, the peo- 
ple are dill without one. A fmall falary was grant* 
ed, with the fandlion of the Penang Government, 
for thefc occalional labors. It was continued 
during the time the Englifli held polTefTion of the 
colony, and has been fo alfo (incc the Dutch re- 
aflfumed the Government. Deeming it a duty to 
IcflTen as much as pofTible the burden of the Mis- 
sionary Society, Mr. M. was enabled by this means 
to fupport his family for luo years, without put- 
ting the Diredors to any expenfe. But after that, 
an indifferent ftate of perfonal health, and the 
wants of an increaling family, rendered it ncccflTary 
for him to draw on the Society as formerly. 

How great a pity is it, that thofc who bear the 
chriftiaii name, (hould be ever left dcflitute of the 
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preaching of the Gofpcl, in a language which thcX 
can undcrfland. Were a Malay congregation 
formed among the nominal chriftians in Malacca, 
and a pious and devoted fervant of Chrift, fet over 
it, the mort important refults might be expedled. 
Multitudes would attend, and many who, though 
chriftians in name, live in grofs ignorance, 
and it is to be feared die in their (ins, — would be 
made wife ujito falvation. The writer would 
earneftly recommend the fpintual ftatcof this peo- 
ple, to the confideration of their rulers, and of the 
clergy of the Reformed Church. 

In conformity to the third Rcfolution paflcd in 
China, (vide fcdl. 13, page 138J an attempt was 
foon made to cftablifli a Frre School among the 
Chincfe, for the inftruclion of the children of the 
poor. Good order required that the conftituted 
authorities fhould be previoufly informed, which 
was accordingly done; and the meafurc was favor- 
ed with the fandlion and hearty approbation of the 
Rifidcnt and Commandant. But there was no 
fchool houfe, or money to build, or hire one, or 
to fupport the fchool; and a fufficient acquaintance 
with the chrilKians in the place, had not been ac- 
quired, to juftify an application to their liberality. 
It was therefore, both from principle and from nc- 
cefTity, judged beft to begin on a very fmall fcalc. — 
To build a fchool withr.ut having firft obtained 
fcholars, or a high degree of probability of obtaining 
them, might havr proved a wafte of property, and 
cxpofed the Midion to ridicule. Mr. M. refolved 
to begin with two or three fcholars, if they could 
be procured, hopii^g that the number would in- 
creafc, and that necclTary means would be procu- 
red. A Chinefe teacher who had formerly adled as 
a fchooUmafter, and fince been reduced to poverty, 
Mas engnged at a very fmall falary, but with a pro- 
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mifc that it (hould he incre;ired in proportion as 
the number of the fcholars fliould incrcafc. This 
method was followed with all the teachers that were 
fubfcquently employed. A regard to ihcir own 
incerell makes them feek out fcholars; and they 
arc much better fitted for this work than a newly 
arrived Miflionary can be. It tends alfo to make 
them kind to the children; for if they arc not, the 
parents take them awav; and the teacher's falary di- 
minifhrs. When a MilTlonary cannot meet with 
men, who will difcharge fuch duties well from bet- 
ter principles than thofc of intereft, he muft take 
them as they are, deal with them according to the 
motives which they poflTcfs, and daily endeavour 
to impart to them others of a higher character. 

A fmall houfe in the compound, which had been 
formerly occupied as a (lable, was fitted up 
at a very trifling expenfe for a fchool — a few 
feats were prepared; and a notice, written in 
Chinefe, paAed up in difl^erent parts of the town; 
intimating that a fchool for the children of the 
poor was about to be eltabli(hed. This was fome- 
thing entirely new to the Chinefe. They had 
never heard of fuch a thing in the place before; 
and, it need not be matter of wonder to the rea- 
der to learn, that a people, in whofe brraft fcarcely 
any motives, but thofe o{ intefejl^ bear fway, — could 
not at firft, or indeed for twelve months, believe 
that the children were to be tauglit and furnifhed 
with books gratuiioufly. They fufpeded that 
fome prcfcnts would be looked for — and that, 
however fair and liberal the propofal appeared to 
be, there were IHII motives of inrercll at 
bottom. This kept many back for tlie firll year. 
But the neccflities of the teacher made him adlive— 
the poverty of fome parents who had a wi(h ro fee 
their children able to read and write, difpofed 
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them to embrace the ofFcr; and perhaps the curio-* 
(ity of others, who wilhcd to prove whether the 
profeflions of the Miffionary were any thing more 
than a pretence to get gain, inclined them to make 
a trial for a few months. Thus, from one motive 
or other, two names were given in — a (hort lime 
after, three more came forward — and again, three—: 
and finally about fifteen, names were on the Ii(K I 
think it of fomc importance to my feilow.fcrvantt 
in the Gofpel, who may ne about to con^mencc 
their work among the heathen, to trace as we g»> 
along, the genuine motives which I believe influ- 
enced thofc of whom I write; and which thry 
may expetl will in a mcafurc, at firft, influence 
thofe among whom it may be their lot to I ibor. 
For why fliould we hide the naked tru:h from our- 
fclves; or vainly imagine that there is any charm 
in cur prefence, which will fpeedily bring the peo- 
ple in our ftation to a better mind, than they have 
been found to poflefs elfcwhcre ? When the cha- 
racter of a Mirtion is once e(labl:fhed, and time, 
fufficient to prove that profeflions of dilintcrefted- 
nefs, arc founded in truth, haselapfed; then indeed 
parents will fend their children without fufpicion, 
and from a real delire for their improvement. 

The Chinefe as above noticed, (vide fe<5l. 2, 
page 33.) arc greatly adilicflcd to judicial a(iro. 
logy. The principles of this prepolUrous fcience, 
influence ihcm in all their undertakings. Hence 
they will not begin any imf)ortant work but 
on a tiicry day. This is ftricflly adhered to in 
opening a fchool. — The teacher would not think 
himfcif happy, or the parents expect their chil- 
dren to make progrefs, if the day on which the 
fchool begins, be not marked in the Imperial Ca- 
lendar, as a "^ P Kieh-jth, i. e. fortunate day. 
The teacher employed at Malacca, faid — *' Wc 
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Chincfc nrvcr begin any imporrant work like rhis, 
but on a lucky day — and moreover, it is cu(tom;irjr 

to give to each of the children, a (>3 ^ll>^/f ^*^ '^"- 
ping, (i. e. a heart-openirg cake) to expar.d their 
minds, and fecurc their progrefs in learning!" 
Being but very impeitcclly acquiiintcd with inc 
chara(fler and fenrimcnts of the Chinefc people, 
Mr. M. WHS nftonilhed to find even their teachers 
Jed away bv fuch grofs ahfurdiiies. ami I.eobjrcfled 
CO the practice. Ic was however ('f no (cfvice to 
enter the lills at fo early a period, with their deep- 
ly rooted errors and abfurdities. It occuncd tliac 
it would be better to fuffcr them to take their own 
\v,jy, and embrace fome future occali.»n (.f point- 
ing out its tolly, than, by coming info an immediate 
c<intacl wiih their reigning prejudices, to run the 
hazard of lofing thofe opportunities of fubfequent 
ufelulnefs, which the fchool feen^ed to promife. 

It is alfo the pradice of the Chinefe to place 
the image of Confucius and of Wan-chang, (i. c. 
god of letters) in their fchools, before whii.h the 
children bow and burn inccnfe- niatchcs in the 
morning, before they begin. They uilhed to in- 
troduce thefe into the Free S hool, and the only 
uay in which their wifh could be c-vaded was, the 
circumltance that the fchool houfc did not (land 
on the ground of a Chincfc — but on that of fo- 
reigners. l*hey likewile, often parte up charms 
over the doors of their fchoids, or hang them up 
within, to w ard off the malignant influctiCe of evil 
ftars, the attacks of difcafe, and the allaults of 
wicked fpiriis. The utmort vigilance could nor, 
in every inflance, prevent ihcm from having re- 
coui fe to this folly. 

The fchool was opened on the 5th Augurt, 1815, 
with only five fcholars — but ihey increafed, and 
throughout the remaining months of that year, from 



trn to fourteen daily attended. They were in- 
ftru(fled in reading, writing, and cafting accounts^-— 
all in their native tongue. 

How to introduce Chrtstian bocks into the fchoof, 
without difplcafing the children's parents, who 
might have been induced to take them away^ was 
a difficulty not eafily got over. To teach heathen 
children the bare elements of their own language, 
is indeed a ufcful labor, and will contribute in- 
dircdiy to the fpread of the Gofpcl, by imparting 
to them an ability to read, and forming habits of 
mental application; but when we conlider the va- 
lue of the foul, and that its falvation is the chief 
objedl f»f Midionary labors, it is natural to wifli for 
fome more diredl method of imparting a know, 
edge of divine truth. By not preding the matter 
on them, and by allowing them the ufc of their** 
own elementary books, the fchool-mafter was pre- 
vailed on to trach them a Chriftian catechifm at firft 
on fabbaths, and afterwards occadonally on other 
days. Chinefe youths arc accuftomed to commit to 
memory every thing that they read in the fchools^ 
hence they committed the catechifm alfo to me- 
mory as a matter of courfe. An attempt to explain 
it to them was firfl: made by caufing them to write 
and analyfe particular charadlers — then the mean- 
ing of important words, fuch as *' God — Crea- 
tion — Soul — Death — Heaven — Hell, &c." was ex- 
plained to them — this by and bye grew into a kind 
of catechetical exercife, to which the fabbath af- 
ternoons were devoted. But in order to prevent 
giving oflFencc to the parents, it was neceflary to 
combine fomcthinjr elfe with it. The forms of fa- 
lutation c-.)mnion among their countrymen, were 
according-y taught the children, by their teacher: 
they were inftrucicrd how to b'nv to their fuperiors, 
parents, and teachers, and to each other* This 
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was taught in their own fchools of which there 
were three in Malacca. The children themrelves 
were alfo amufed by fome little evolutions which 
they were taught to go through, as, facing round 
all at once — lifting their hands and bowing all to- 
gether — and going from fchool two and two in a 
meafured pace. The elder hjvn fometimcs learn- 
ed from fix to ten queilions of Dr. Morrifon's ca- 
techifm in a week; but their knowledg': of the 
principles therein contained, was, witliout doubt, 
ycry imperfe^l, notwithllanding the attempts to 
explain them. 

An effort was made to brinqr thm to attend 
Chinefc worlhip, which was fi 'ally fucc'*fsful. It 
was before prac^ic^-d with fome domcltics brought 
from China, and the fchooUmallcr feeing them at- 
tend, was alio induced to come, and the children 
followed him. Thu^. two objeds of confidrrahlc 
importance were gained almoil at once, namely, 
the introduction of ChriOian books into the Ichool, 
and the attendance of the teacher and fcholars once 
a day on the worfliip of God. It was not expeded 
that great and immediate good would follow; but, 
as thefe means have in every age been attended 
with the divine blefling for the converfion of fin- 
ners, there was cwcry reafon to hope that thejr 
would be ufeful in the prefcnt inftance, however 
diftant the time of a£>ual fuccefs might br. It 
was particularly requilitc not to give wur* chriftian 
infirudlion to the children in the becinning; and 
there was one indance in which a father took away 
his children, becaufe they were taught the cate- 
chifm: he was afterwards prevailed upon to fend 
them back; but the UiSk of his taking them away, 
was a fignal to Mr. M. not to urge the truths of 
the Gofpcl too ftrcnuuufly on their attention, till 
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mutual confidence (hould be more firmly e(fa- 
bliflied. 

Gratitude rcquirrs the writer co mention here, 
the encouragrn.cnt he received from two Englifli 
gentlemen, who contrihuctd of their money t<» the 
liipport of the fchool — viz. Capr. Latter, of the 
H. C/s Army in BiPpal, who gave/r//;- Sjafitst? JcU 
iars, and promifcd to ufe his influence with hi.i 
friends in India for the fame purpcfc. The addi- 
tion of another and larger fchool in the ft»llowing 
year, was in a great mcalure owing to this worthy 
genrleman's advice and liheraliry. The fchooh 
at Malacca, the fupport of which may be faid to 
owe its oriiMn to him, have fincc been r^^ice \,vd 
under addiiional ohlig;^tions to his kindncfs, by 
fccond donation of Ji/i\ doHar^ — an<l a third 
of on-' t uf.dred doi (its Miffionaries, to whofe 
lot uealth rarely fi«lls, meeting uith fiich a 
friend, foel greatly encouraged in their work; and 
ufeful plans \*'hich would perhaps otherwile never 
have been adopted, or have failed for want of 
mear^s, are f-^urfued rill they bring forrh gcjod to 
mankind. Wealthy Europeans, or perfons in com- 
fortable circumftances, in India, may do much 
good by their liberality. It may feed the poor, 
clothe the nuked; and teach multitudes of ignorant 
heathen children, whom they never faw in the 
fli fh. to perufc the records of eternal life. The other 
gentleman was, Lieut. Col. G. Macgregor, H. M.*s 
Army, who gave a donation of thirty dpantsb dol^ 
iars to the fame objedl. In hope of enlarging the 
fchool in the cnfuing year, intimation of the fame 
was given to J. H. Harrington, Efq. Bengal, who 
in addition to a liberal donation from himfcif, 
employed his influence with a nuniber of his friends; 
and to the great aftonifliment of Mr. M. a letter 
covering a bill for nine hundred and tbtrtj^two ^iias 
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Rupees^ to a(Ti(l in the fupport of the fchools at 
Malacca, wa? lent him in 1816. — Thus fnrni(ht*d, 
by the abu:uianc liberality of pious and wcll-dis- 
pofcd perfons ac a dift.uicc, with the nrcdf'ui fup- 
plies, the Million had enough to fupp'^rt its 
fchoiJs f)r two years. It will he obfcrved, 
chat th^ writer docs not here < x»(5lly folloiv the or- 
der ot time, but rather puts things of one kind to- 
gether, as fh< y cnnir to han*!. 

ItI ovi'ry cultiv' itrd langutcje, the advantapje of 
the prrf"* fn ilie diTali^Mi of knowlrd^'*, both hu- 
man and ilivm , is cviilent to all. In the Chinefc 
hnguig.', the importance of bonks, as a means of 
impr^iVvrm.MU, is perhaps greater than in any other 
livin^r m-iiuin of comniunicatii>n. The Chinefc 
written l«fii;uo^e is r^'ad by a much larger propor- 1 
rif>n ('f nunkind, than chat of any other people. 
I % «»ral diale(5ls are \rry numerous, ai^d fo widely 
diff rent from each other, that perfons of neigh- 
b«»uri-^g provinces, (as the wricer has often wit- 
neflw-d, arr fr^qu ntly un.ibleto carry on a conver- 
fatjon of a'^v length, without liaving recourfe to 
writing. Tlie wriiten language polIVlFcs a unif)rm | 
ivlcntit) unknown to fjmc others. The dial'^vfls of 
the Greek tongur, require! not oidy to be dillin- 
guifhtd in its pronunciation, bu'' alio ro be maik- 
cd by variations in the orthographv of i(s nouns; 
in the f irmaiion of the tcnfes anil mood ofiis 
verbs; i»i its adverbs, aorills, &c. In Chinefc 
fcarce anv thing like this t^ike^ place. Throughr^ut 
the whole of ih.it tmpirr, as w%Il as in moft of its 
tributary, and fev^ral of its m*ighbouring countries, 
the wri ten char. cter and idiom arr, wlrh a very 
few trrflmg cxccpiiv)ns, the famr. Again, Ciiina 
being now fliut, bv pei Iccuting edi<Ss and an al- 
moft unconqticrabic j-aloufy of llrangers, the Mi- 
Dillcr of Jefus Chrill, is nut permitted to walk 
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'^through the breadth and length of the land/* 
pfcachifig the Gofpcl by the living voice — yea, he 
dare fcarcely open his mouth on the borders 
thereof, to call its idolatrous myriads to repentance. 
Bookf are univcrially undcrrtood — they travel every 
where — with proper agents and due cauticMi, they 
I may be poured into China itfclf. The united force 
of ilicfc vicu!^, l*-d to the R.folution above mentis 
oned, (!*ec fcct. i3rh, page 13X,) relative to a 
•' Pendical fuiitiaiicn in ike Cbinea languaf^f.** — 
Prcpararions were accordingly made for it; after 
Mr. M/s arrival at Muhicca, it* form uas fixed 
upon, and the firll number brought from the prefs 
on rhc jth Augull, (181 5,) the lam*' day on which 
the fchool Was conmKiic.d. The firtl fpccimcns 
were very impcrfrd, both as to the c 'mp<>(irion and 
printing; but they uore underftood by peifons who 
were in the habit of reading; anvl the Editor hoprd, 
that a fuller acquaintance \vith the langu«ge wciuld 
enable him to improve theftyle. It w :s originally 
intruded, that this little pub-ication Ihould com- 
bine the dilFulion (»t genera! k.^owledgu, with that 
of rtlitjivMi and moni ; and include fuch no ices 
of the public events oftheilay, as fliould appear (uit- 
cdtoawikcn rcfl.ftion and excite inquiry. To pro- 
more Chrtittant:\ was to be its primary obj<<5V; other 
things, though they were to be treated in fubordi- 
nation to this, were not to be overlooked. Know- 
Kdge and fcicnce are the hand- maids of religion, 
and may bjcome the auxiliaries of virtue. To 
roufe the dormant powers of a people, whofr mental 
energies are b'mnd up by that dull and infipid 
monotonv, which has drawn out its unifv)rm line 
over them, to the length of more than twenty hun- 
dred years, — will be no eafy talk. Means of 
all juftifiibic kinds, laborers of every variety of ta- 
lent, rcl'ources fufficient for the moft cxpenfivc 
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moral cnterprifcs, and a fpacc of frvcral ages, — 
will all be nccclFary to do this cffc£>u.iily. Bur a 
brginninij inuft be made by fi)nic people, and in 
fomc age of the world. — AftuT g-nrrations will 
improve on what th* prefent race cf men begin. — 
It is better therefore to comm.ncc a ^ood work 
with very feeble m-ans and impcrfcrCl agents, than 
to ** figh to the wind," and not attenipt it at all. 
Thus, though thar v.irictv of fubj':<5l intended to be 
publifhed in theChineft M »nrhly Ma»xazine, could 
not be all brought in at Hrll, or indeed to the 
prefent moment ; yet that was nor confi.Iered an 
argijinenr of fuJticicnt weight to p'dtpone the work. 
Mr. iVI. there f(»re comp^fcd fuch p.ipcrs for it as 
his time, ralcnts, a id other circu'nil.mces admitted 
of. The efTavs and papers publilhcil in the Chi- 
ncfe M.igizine to the prefent time, have been 
chiefly of a rc'.iginus and moral kind. A feweflays 
on the mod fimple anti obvious principles of 
aftronomy, inllructive anecdf)te5, hiflorical ex- 
rraifls, occifional notices of grea^ political events, 
&c. have at times given a little variety to its pages; 
but there has been Icfs of ihefe than could have 
b-en wiflied. Among other rcafons of this wane 
of variety, it may be noticed that for the lirll four 
years, (that is to the prefent time) every thing pub- 
liflied, with the exception of a few pages, by 
the fiift prop(>fer of the work, proceedro from the 
pen of a fingie individual, who was alfo engaged 
in a variety of other labors. To render this w«»rk 
generally intercOing, it would require a full half 
of the time and labor of a Mifllooary — lime and 
labr>r well heftowcd too, — and IhouIJ unice the pro- 
dudlions of various pens. The Editor hopi s, that he 
may in future have more Icifure to attend to this 
branch of his work, and that the growing acquaint- 
ance of his brethren with the Chincle language. 
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will foori enable them to fiirnifh ufeful papers on 
a variccy nf fubjedls; — efpccially on thofe which 
have hitherto been but fparingly introduced. The 
fizc of thcChinefc Magazine has never yet exceed- 
ed that of a fmall trad, and it has been given 
away gratis. For about three years, five hun- 
dred Copies were printed monthly, and circulated, 
by means of friends, corrcfpondents, travellers, 
^fliip**, &c. through all the Ciiincfc fcttlemcn s of 
the eallcrn Archiprhgo; alfo in Si^^m, Cochin- 
china, and part of China itfv-lf. At prcfent (1819,) 
a thoufand copies are printed monriily. The de- 
mands and opportunities for circulation greatly in- 
crcafc, and it is likely thin in three or four ycais 
more, 2,000 will bean inadequate fnpply. Belides 
the regular monthly nun^bcrs, complete fvts fcv 
each year, have been printed as thty were required. 
The labor of pieparing the matcriils, has been 
amply ccimpcr.fated by the extenfivc range of* 
countries in which the wc»rk is read; and by 
oppof tunities which the publidiing of it month- 
ly, has aff'.»rdcit, of gradually unfolding many 
parts of divine truth. To fit down and write 
a complete treatife on one fubjecl; to compile a 
fcries of hiflory through a period of any length; 
and to enter fully into the dircuflion of any 
important copic, — are uhat the time and llrcrngth 
of a pcrfon, who is otherwifc varioufly employed, 
do not admit of his tffecflinir ar once, or without 
many interruptions. B\ takinjr monrhiy, in nrdi^r^ 
the feveral j>aits of an intend d trea.ife — the I flTr 
divifions of a furies ot hi(l(»r)— mt the difi^rtnt 
branchrsof ;i dilc«Miife, — the labor n>n\ g'» u'\; rhc 
plan fill up gradually; ami the cljle of the year, 
picfent the writer with a dt zcn of clfixs, or i^is- 
ci.urfes on dificrcfU dcpartmcncs of Irs lubjet:>. 
The addition furniflicd in one month, may appear 
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too inHgnificant todcfctve much notice; but tntlvc 
or twenty fuch adiiirions will form a compete 
volume; and the author will be piciifcd with hit 
pltKltuii^ pcifcvcrancr^ and will alTo be able by 
reviewing the wnole in its cc^niplrrc form, to 
corriifl, expunge, or add, a.i error* ordcfrCti n^ay 
rrq.iire. On cnis plan, fcvcnii pi<ces, publiflicd 
in monthly niunbcrs in the M:«j:.Zinc, have 
been Con»p!cted, and others ar- n- w cairying 
on. There is indeed fome want of uniri rmiiv in 
t*ie llylc of thclV, the latter pans bcir.g hcrtcr 
Ciu.iefc than the foinur: an imptrlKCt aiquaint- 
ancc witn the language m the fi.l^ ihi^cs ^ t' the 
work, may account lor this. Mr. M. t uid that 
while the writing oi\ divmc fubj cU icmUil i4> ic- 
frclh the mind, the icgular nioHthl} dtni.inds uf 
matter for the prcfs, proved a ufetul Ibmulus to 
lahor. 

Oi<AL Instruction (liould in ex rrv CI riflian 
MiiTion hold a prouiinrnt pi »ce. 'I'he prracliing 
ot the Gofpel, is af) ordinance of divine appoint* 
ment In iis ovn naiurc, it is rcntarkably calcu- 
UtCii to arrcll the attention anil ditfiile knowledge; 
and it has been attended in every age (>f ihe church, 
with the peculiar blefllng of heaven fur the falva- 
lion of men. I record it with d^*ep regret, that, 
even to the prefini hciur, the ciicumllances of tlic 
Midi.ai at Malacca, ha\c never been fuch as to aii- 
mit •>f devoting that portion of time and attention 
CO or.il inltru^tion and preaching, winch the ex- 
treme ignorance of the heaii.en require. For more 
C^intvvo years a'l the concerns of the Chinffc 
Million d^v<»lved entirely upon ao individual. He 
had 4 traiillitii)!! ot part of the Old Tedament in 
hand — the papers for the Mai^a/ine to prepare 
monthly; the jLhools toovcrl'ee; and his knowledge 
of (he language, being imperfedt, a good deal of 
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time WHS nrccflarily taken updaily in ftudv; fo that 
very Iitrle time or llrfogth rcnMincd for Hated 
preaching, or for going from houfc ti> houfe. The 
third year he uas abfenc fr»»m the flation for more 
than fix months throuijh ill health; and the time 
of his fcllow-Iahorer who had b"rn fenr out to as- 
fill in th«* MitTion, was from ncccfliiy devoted to the 
/ftudy of the languige. Thcfe important n^eans 
were not however, entirely neglcdK'il. In tlie firft 
year of the MifTion, regular lervices were brgun 
on the week diy<?, and on the fahhaths, which 
have ( ver lince been continued. Every morning 
the Chinrfe domcftics, workmen, and Icholar.i, met 
fc^r Ciirillian wnrfliip. A portion of the Now 
Tellamcnr, or of fuch orhrr b >oks as had then been 
printed, was rea<I, arid ihirt practical rem^ ks 
made on it; after whch pnyer was ofFircd up. 
On fabbaths. this morning ex Tcife was pofYponed 
till mid-day, in confeqiience of having to preach 
in the Dutch Church at ztn o'cL'ck. At one 
o'clock, the Chincfe Scriptures were read, and 
fomething in lorm of an exnorta'ion, h>nger than 
thar ufual on week days, was delivered. At half 
paft three, the fcholars were exannnc:d and heard 
repeat their catechifm. About five, Mr. M. fre- 
quently fpent an ho».r in town diftribuiing triiSs, 
or converfing with the heathen. At eight o'clock, 
the Scriptures were again read, remarks made on 
them, and a (hort prayer concluded ihe fcrvice. 
?rhc number of hearer^, was always fmall — fome- 
times one — two — four, &c. from the neighbouring 
flreets, joined the regular attendants, and twenty 
grown perfons was the largcft number that attend- 
ed. Three, five, or eight, were the ordinary number 
; of adult hearers. The others came occafionally, fon^c 
fromcuriofity, fome perhaps from a wifli to be em- 
ployed. When the curiofity of the former was fa- 
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worldly giin propofed to their view, they came 
but fcldom. But from whatever motive ihcv 
came, the preacher was alw.iys glid to Ice them, 
knowing that the hea'hen mver attend to the 
G>fpcl at fiifl from finccre attachment to the 
truth. — It is under the GofptI iKhw, that we 
can exj>cct this attachment to be f-rmcd. It is 
ind'CiJ, lameniablo to fee how compi tely the be- 
nigiued inhabirantJ of Alia, are under liie do- 
minion of mere ftcniar principles; but we muft by 
no means c uiccal or ilii'i^uifc th«Mr real chancter. 
Thi» pliin mi'ter (»f t ict mav excite the fneer of 
r m!-i^fi.Iv:I<«, at the f^llj <*f t\^^A\' who attempt a 
rcf'Tm ition; it may fliut up rhi channels c;f beric- 
vol nce, in thofe wh«> expccleil immediate coriver- 
(i lis; it m»v even difc<^»uragc the hearts of fome 
o^fhc h'-lJ friends i>f mankind. B.it the juditMous 
an i enlightened chriflian \%»ll (ce in it a pradlfcal 
coiifirniaiion of rhrWV r-niinents, which the Gofpel 
teaches conccrnnu^ flie iijiKnance, depravitv, and 
m fery of mankinil in general, and of the heathen 
in partlcu^^r; it uill flirw Inm how little the h:i\ 
P'gan fyllems (f r Inch 1 c<»nfider thofe of China) | 
Can do to bring f luir a.liierrms to repi virtue; and 
conft-quenilx , will llr. ngt!»en his convi^fli.»n of the 
necelfity of r -d •nbl:d fxcition in the caufe of the 
Gofprl. F.»r, with a fi m lnlicv*r in divine Re- 
velation, thr u'Kr 'n»pii(ril>ility i»f fhe eternal fal- 
va'ion of th.>r-, who l»ve and die \vith the love of 
this «rorl«l prtdotiiininr in th<* heart, can be no 
matter nf doubt. That the Gofpel (hall finally 
triu'oph over the idt I irry and wirkednefs of the 
nations, notwithrtan<linef its apparently flow pro- 
grefs, is rn him rquall) certain. Let every freih 
difplay i»f the native depravity of rhc Pagan mind, 
(a depravity indeed cuminou to manj give ardor^ 
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to our prayers, wing our zeal with vclocitv^ enlarge 
our benevolence; and teach us to join laborious 
perfcvcrence in a<£livc fervicc, with unfhikcn con- 
fidence in the divine promifcs. I:i difpcnfi-if; oral 
inftruclion to the few heathen that attend'rd, Mr. 
M. found the carechifm and traifls, c^>!n poled by 
his colleague, of great aHiilance. Written in a 
plain ftyle, and free from the (lifFncfs which gene^ 
rally adheres to tranflacions, thefc trails were ea« 
illy underiiooii by the heathen: and a page or two, 
often furnifli'.'d the grounti of the exhortations ad- 
dressed to them. He placed a copy bi fore earh 
individu A, and went over the portion fclec^rd for 
the occalion, amplifyin-^ and rul.nrging where ei- 
ther his own fmall Itock o( Chioefc words would 
admit, or where the fubj- cfl required mot> illuf^ra- 
tion. Tnc fame method was ohfcrvcd in reading 
the New Tclhiment. The people, having the books 
bcf re them, could more eafilv underftand the ex- 
planation. He had ff^rn in Scotland, his native 
country, the benrfi:ial iffods of this pradlice on the 
people, who generally ke« p their Bibles open in 
Church, at t!ie chapter wh ch the Minillcr is ex- 
plaining; and follow him, by turning to the palfages 
which he quote'; thu^, their minds are fixed on the 
word of God iifvlf, and they arc enabled to perufe 
the fame pnfTige^ again in private with more ad- 
vantage^. He VI 'filed of courfc to introduce this 
ufcful pradlice among the people to whom he was 
lent; and it has been continued in Malacca to the 
prrfnt tim=*, n »r it is hoped^ withou: fume be- 
nefit to rhc Chmefe. 

Occafi >n il opportunities of converfii^g vvith the 
heathen and explaining the radical principles of 
chrillianifv To ihrm, offered. — Siilors and pafTen- 
gers from Chinefc junks, from Siam, J.^va, &c. 
^alicd^ to get tracts; they were alfu vificed on 
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board their own xcfTcIs; and fomething faid with a 
view of .iwakcnin^ their minds ro inquiry afcer the 
true G»Ki and the Saviour. Mr. M. likcwifc vificcd 
the heathen in tlicir own houfcsand Ihops from time 
to tinv; Mu\ fried to impart to them, the know- 
ledge ol iilvrion. Oi tiiefc occifions, a tra^fk or 
part ot It, or a verfc of tl\e TcHamcnr, was rcid to 
inrec, fix, or more [)errons, as they chanced to 
attend; an i a little explanation added. When 
this w.iH ended in one (hop or hotife, he went on 
to an )ther; aritl he re, as in the ftatcd ferviccs at 
home, lie c xprrirnccil great afTillance from the 
labors of his pieJecifr.»r in the work. To have 
iomething in an intelligible form drawn up and 
prinrtil, tt» put int(^ the hands oT the people, alfills 
both tiie fpcak rand hearers, and will be underfTood 
by tiie latter, when much that is ipoken through a 
foreign accent^ wdl not be comprehended. A rc- 
mirk naturally arifcs from this, namely, that a 
Mdlionary who has the labors of a fenior fcllow- 
fervant in print, to ainU him, may be able to be 
ufetul much eailicr among the peopk', than if he 
had to depend fnlcly on his own rcfources; and he 
fliouUI gladly avail himfelf of fuch aid, thankful 
to the great Head of the Ci»urch for the gifts 
\%hich he has been picafed to bellow on his fer. 
vanis of former ages, or on contemporary bbor- 
ers. An indcdent man's making himfelf depen. 
dent on the labors of others, that he may cnjojr 
the rcpofe of fl)th; and a diligent, perfcvering 
man's fcizing on every facility furni(hed him, 
chat his progrefs to ufcfulnels may be accc. 
lerared, — are quite dilfcrent things: in a MilTion- 
ary, the foimcr would be unpardonable; while the 
latter is evidently his dutv. After the cllablilh- 
ment of the M (Tion at Malacca, many opportu* 
uitics of circulating /^# Holy icrifiurej and rcligi^ 
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otif tra5!s^ prefrnrcd ihcmfelvf!*, not only in the 
fcttlcmcnt it (elf, hut alio, by means of native 
trading vcflTcU, pnlfcn<rers, &c. to China, Cochin- 
china, Siam, ar>il almoO cvcrv Cluncfc colony on 
the Malavair Arcliii)clapo. Thefc bnnk.i and rr.ict$ 
M'crc indeed as *• hrc id call on the waters/* and 
mav not be *' rtccivcd agrain riil after wti^v days;** 
yet, when a Mifrionnry cannot travel perfonally to 
a neiglibouring coinitry, and declare with the liv- 
ing voice, the great dodtrines of Revelation, it is 
his dutv to fend the rcaclieO fii^lliture; and who 
can tell that tluTe lirtle Mnilltrs of peace, 
"which neither ent nor drink, are neither aftV^Jlrd 
by climate, nor afraid of prrfecution, — may not 
*' prepare the way of ti^c Lord, and nuke ready a 
people for him?" 

In every M.lTion eflabliflied amonir the heathen, 
difficulties arc to be looked for. At Malacca, fomc 
Mere foon experienced; but of a different kind 
from thofe felt in many other parts (»f the heathen 
world. Her;", there \^ ere no paitKular difficulties 
in regard to food, clothing, h.ibitation, and pcr- 
fonal fafefy. There was no [icflecution or Ofipo- 
fition from tlic Governn^ent; hut on the c<Mitrarv, 
the utmoft frerdom to pron>ote chn(\ian truth bv 
every approved means. The difficulties arofe 
chiefly from three fources. The var ety ot diatttl 
that was found to prevail among il»c Chinefc, 
conftituted a great difficulty in ti.e c<^mmunica- 
tion of knowledge. The Fokvcn i ideCi was 
fpoken by the greater part; rhar nf Canton, by 4 
confiderable number; ar.d flu* Mauiarin or Court 
dialeitt, thougli undcrlloo:! by a !c w, was not ge- 
nerally fpoken. The firll. Ml M. had had no op- 
portaniiy of learning; the (ccond, he c< uld fpeak 
but very impeifcdllv, — to the third, he had paid 
moft attention. Thus, when going among the 
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proplr, in one houTc the chief pnrt of what vrnn 
fai({, Has undcrdood; in the ncxr, perhaps a half; 
and in a third, n-jt more than a few fenccnccs. In 
addreirini; a fmal I company of lifccen or cweniy per- 
f MIS, a knowledge of two diaUds, is in many in- 
ftince:) neccffirv, in crdcr to inipnt inllrudioa 
viith rrtVctroall. Thia d ffijidry udl be fjcncral- 
I" n t with in tlieCinncfc colonies, fctilcd on chc 
Archip lit^*>; as poifons from vaiiiUi prtjvinces, 
arr < i>llrcfcd lo^rthcr in flic lame place; therefore, 
inllcail <»f .1 know ledge ot one diaicci anl werin*^ the 
end, I Million. iiy wnul.i require fome knowledge 
of'/vrf, in(M'dtrco b;: exierdl'. cly iiiWul as fre^Uit^r . 
I » Cliina it li It rhc caff is diTwTcnr: [he knowlcdj^e 
ofniicdiaKcl willfnahica ni;n to [)rcac!i the Gos- 
pJ incclli^il)ly to iMiniirnis of thoulands of per- 
foLs. Amoni^ thofc Chifule who are fettled in 
w.u « called K'ow- wae.k\\o, i. c. the outlide na- 
tiM »c^ rJic f.Jcirn dialedl fcenis to prevail molt ex- 
tciifivcly, arid hence for a M.lTion;iry, w Uofc time 
is t»> be chiefly devoted to preaching and oral in- 
flruclion, it is of the u'fuoll in^portance. To ac- 
quire a knowl dge of feveral Ipoken dialcds, and 
a ficility therein, requires a talent fc»r languages, 
4 fet of good teeth, a peculiar flexibility in the or- 
gins of enunciation, a nice difcrimination in the 
ear, much attention to the modulation of the voice, 
antl frequent inj^crcourfe with the people. It is 
alf> a rare ihin^ to fee a ium\, after the age of 
twenty- five, a- quire a good pronunciation of a 
foreign rot^v^ue. Hcnre, by the wiy, wc fee the 
necclfity of native MilGonarKs, or of fome Inlli- 
Cution in which foreigners can, from an early age, 
be initiated into the lan»»ui«:es. Where the con- 
cerns of a Mdli )n devolve cniefly on one perfon; 
where there is much littr.irv labo»; and where the 
attention is often diverted by various duties, — the 
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learning of fevcrnl dialedls tn fuch a degree as to 
render them reallv ferviccable to the intererts of 
truth, is impradlicablc. Verv lirile therefore, 
was done at the Fokeen dialccl in Milacca, till 
the year 1818, when the attention of another la- 
borer wa^ direfled to it, who made very confidcr- 
able proi^refs therein. 

The difficulty arifini' from a variety in the Ian- 
guage, was found Co be jjrcatly incrcafc-il fnim the 
inter-marriages of the Chiiufc with Milay wo- 
men. No females ever leave Clun.i: tiie preju- 
dices of the people agiinit this, are rxcccduigly 
(hong. The conlVquence is, that m'»(l China- 
men, when they fecrle in a c.^lonv abrf».id, mirry 
women of the place, and the children which pro- 
ceed from fuch conneiTlions, learn lU.*. linguage of 
their mothers firll. In Java, Mdacci, Sec. many 
Chinefe, from their earlicft infancy, being accus- 
tomed to fpeak Malay, fcarcelv undcrihmd the lan- 
guage of their fathers at all. They fpeak Mai iv aU 
molt entirely; but never learn to rcavl it. Their 
reading is always in Chinefe; yttvvijh many, read- 
ing is carried to fo fmall an extent, as to leave them 
wirhout the ability of perufing even the pliinert 
book. The tafk of communicating knowl dge to 
pcrfons of fuch various fpoken diaKcft>*, is much 
greater than anyone, who has nor repeatedly made 
the experiment, can conceive. If it were allowable 
for Midionaries to (hift difficulties, there are per- 
haps few that they would more readily turn afidc 
from than this. 

Again, it was found impra>^icah^e to colleSl any 
numoer f^f bearers. In other partsof India, we read 
of hundreds and thoufands hlK-ning to a Miflion- 
ary. Here, ten per/ons could I'carcely be brought 
together, either in the Itrcets, or in a place ap- 
pointed for worfhip. The heathen were allowed 
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to buy anil fd!, am! carry on rhrir ordinary labors 
on the fabbath, jiift as on other days; ir was (hcrc- 
f«*rr, in vain to cxj^ccl any reverence for tha day 
among them, or any more readincis lo attend on 
divine thin*^^. The wrirer of thefc pac s, is verv f^r 
from fupp »lifijr thit true rrlij;ion deiives much 
advintajre frum mere n(5ls nf civd authority, or 
that any people fl) mid be coniprILd to obUrvc 
the Inllirutions of the Gofp.l; .a tiir fame timc^ 
he thinks there are verv III on^ rcaf«»ns to q-ies- 
tion the [propriety of allow im^ fiic fai>ba(l» to U: 
thus openly prolan *d. in chrillian coli»niis. Cfwis- 
fian rulvrs would tlo well to roiilivl.rwh.it the 
Scriptures fay on tiiis fubjccl. But if it be vvrim<^ 
lo pertnit idol iter'? to carrv on open trade and 
every kind of labor on the fairnth, it fnull furely 
be a greater crime to emf/ \ them to do uoik on 
that dav, nml f(» wink at the ^ri>i's breuciies ot the 
fabbath, iA which prof (Tia^i ciuillians are guilty. 
The fame difficultv ot'cnilc-cling a coi^gtrgation 
has all along been f It; aiui it will not be eafily 
or fpeedily ovcrcnjue. The Chmefc f(>enil the 
whole day in hanl labor; and their evenings arc 
very commordy devoted to gambling, where that 
ruinous pradlice is permitted. When a few per- 
fons came to hear, ir was no eafy matter to 
fix their attention. Some would be talking; 
others, laughing at the ncwncfs of the things 
fpokcn; others, fmoking their pipes; orhrr.t, on 
coming in and going out, would pif^ thrr>ugh the 
ufual routine ot their ceremony, jull as thev act 
in the temples of their own gods, before 
which nothing ^likc reverercr is ever icrn. 
They did thcfc things, it was believed, more fnun 
habit and ignorance, than frofn intentiond dif- 
n fpecl to the word of Cni; but ihr difficulty to 
the fj^eakcr was nearly the fame. Tnc tew, in- 
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deed, who atrended regularly, became after a (hort 
time, remarkably decorous and attentive. But 
this cm never be expcdlod at fir(K 

The prevalence of the u.fptiid jbilnropby of the 
srbooi Of (.'(jfirti.iuf, coniriiutcd another diflioulty in 
the way of ihe Million; but as tliere will be occa^ 
lion [o notice this afcerwards, we ih.iU p:\is it over 
f.ir t!.e rime. 

Tiie cll.il)liflimenr of ^i A/.i/f/v Xhsunn in rhefe 
c«m!itries, was a thiri*£ exccctlin»ilv t<> I>c dcfircd. 
Tiic cliicf p.irt of clje inhabitants of th* tiUfOcrous 
li] 1 uls i>f die c.ilKM'n Arciiipil 'g>, a^ well as of 
th* Pcninluliof Mihicca, arc civ. |.)pid in the 
dciiilion.N of lllsmifm; not indeed of pure llli.n- 
il'in, bur of a fp-sCics of it, mixed u itli the fupci ih- 
rio'M and even idolatries or the ai)origiries ot the 
countries into whicli it ha.i been inrroduc-d. 
Tnis heterogciK'ous mils of error anvi fuperllirion, 
renders the moral and fpirittiul (tare of tl.e Ma- 
lays, very wretched, ilieii conveifion very diffi- 
cult; atui the planting of the Gofpvl amon»^ fhem, 
an object worthy of more atcciuion from chris- 
tian focicties, than it has yet received. They are 
but a partially civilized pcroplc; a very fmill pro- 
portion of them can read, aiid their reading is 
iiiucii confined to the Arabic — the lanorua<Tc of 
the Koran, and, as they fuppofc, of paradife too! 
The improvement of mankind h«is futfcicd greatly 
in many countries, from the notio.i of oi Lsn- 
gingc being exclufively proper (or religion — rrm 
tiieir felf-devifed ii .*^ua Eccleu.L\ as if Deity were 
to be charmed bv Ihaiiire founds, or his cieannes, 
ii!ltruct«'d through the medium of a ianuuiiie 
which thev tio not underil'and! Of all the ial\ihs 
offered to common fen fe and the iuiman Uiu! rtla-ul- 
if\g, from the ilay that lin firll eu'cr^d (-li world 
to this hour, there is none greater ihan liii^; and i;s 
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cxtrnfivc prcv.iloncr, is but an n<Mir:oiial confirm- 
ation <if our belief, lhjicnnrni.il** blindntfs lias l>np- 
pc"nc<t" to our fprcics. This partial pirlcrcucc t«»r 
thf Aribir, h.is Uil liic Mala\!< to il.ink lightly (>f 
their own laiimatriv which thiv call hn!.;iMa tiurva, 
i. c the language olihis uoiM; anil hcnc- , thr ugh 
prrhnp^, the ni»(l harmonious of ail the languigts 
of the E'fl, ir has been lcf:> cultivaicd ihao ihe 
greater pirr c»f them. Tnis prrjiulu e forms an 
oblf.K le tt) their religious in>prov« mcir, ii^ two 
wiys: ii has led ro a verv general negi* v*t of Malay 
cduc.iriiin, lo that but <»ne here ai^d there is 
fi)und c.ipahl • < f reading bt)c»ks, wiicten in M i- 
lay. Again, havincr been taugl^t fo ctuilivler the 
Ara!>ic as d^e only lan^u:lg- .icceprable to Gt»d 
and (ic to be emploved in his vnjilbip, it has 
Weakened rhfir venrrarinn f«.r every knid of re- 
ligious inllrue'Uon whicli doe^ not pafs through 
that medium. And yet were a Millionary to 
preach to ti^<ni in Arabic, there ii not pcihaps 
one in a huihired that would undeidand him. 
They arc foumi to pc^lRfs much of the bigotry .nul 
prejudice w hi. hare infepara hie from Iflamifm, with- 
out one half of the knouKdge ol the f\lU*m which 
is pofT flfed by their fellow believers, on the uill 
of India. A knowU(!ge <'f the unity and perfec- 
tion of the diN inc natuie, of the doctrines ofdivinc 
proviiience, the refurreclion, aiul future judgment, 
&C. they indeed poflTcfs; but it isobl'curc and fee- 
hie, and moreover, mixed with fuch a mals of 
error, as almuft entirely to hinder its opcrnion 
on the mind, and prevent its tendency to pro- 
duce a virtuous condud; \'o that they may ftill be 
laid to bealinoll '* Atheifts, and without lu»pe in 
the world;" fi)r there is in reality very little diff( r- 
cnceas to virtuous effedls on the heart and I. fc, be- 
tween not believing that there is a God at all, ( were 
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fuch a pirch of athcifm poflihlcj and believing him 
rc> be fomeihing totally dirtVrcnt from what he is. 
The meagre fpccimens of chridianiry n'hich the 
M.ilaysand Javanefe have commonly fcen difplavcd 
by thi)rc who call chemfti vcs the follov\'ers of Chrifl, 
have not rendoii to pnidiice reverence ft»r tiir fys- 
trni. The ahi»minablc iiiolatries of the Church of 
Rome, the idle and ortentatioiis tiumprry of ce • 
rcmonv that attends hermaflcs, proCtlTions, fune- 
rjl5, &c. rxcie in Mahomerans, the dceprft dis- 
pufl; anil lead them to think uith abhorrence of 
tiiat noble fyllcm, of which thofe abfurdities arc 
but the unhallowed appendages. Nor has the 
condijcfl of Proieflanrs had a better clYci upon 
thtm. Tluu^h the ProreHant religion be free 
from the abfurdities which attach theinfelves to the 
Ciihi lie, yet the practice of is adherenis, has hern 
equally injuri< us to the caufc (»f truth, and equally 
tendeil ro harden the hearts of Mahometans agiinfl 
the Gofpcl. The total negleclof all religion which 
prevails too generally among the PioteHants of 
thefe Colonies; and the public and bare faced pro- 
f I nation of the fabbaih by both Catholics and 
Protcrtants; the avaiice, lying, and cozening 
which appear in carr)ii^ on commerce* the 
dfunkennefs, loofc morals, and hardncfs of heart 
towards flaves, which haveat times been maniftfled 
by the proftflors of the Gofpel, — have fletltd the 
Muflulman's foul againd Chriflianiry. He has 
fcarcely ever feen its excellencies difplayed; hence 
he conceives that it has none. He cannot think 
well of a fvftem, the adherents ofwhi(h, pay fo lit- 
tle regard to Giid, to truth, and to duty. Thefc 
remaiks (hew both the neceffity of attempting the 
converlion of the Malays, and the difficulty o\ the 
talk. But as chriftian duty ought not to vary 
with human opinionsj fo neither oughc Chriftiaii 
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leal tit be impeded by difficulties. The ardor and 
liberalicy of chriiHans in the prefcnt ajje, fcem to 
acquire rtrenijih and expanfion from impetiitnents; 
kencc (Iutc ii no fear, that tlie fornfier will fub- 
(i le or the lartcr cofUr.ifl, by a full Itatement of the 
rcil cotidicion, the Urong prejudices, ami the deep 
depr.iv try ofa4)eople to whom the Gofpel is fenr. 

It w;is above ftaced, (fee feci. 13. p^fjc 138J 
thr*t Milfi miries to fettle amonj; the Malavs, were 
exprcle I. Acc«)r(lingly on 17th Sept. 1815, the 
frnie year i'l whicii the Chinefc MidiDn was be- 
^u 1, the Rrv. C. H. Thomfen, (originally from 
H »IIKmii, in Lrvcr SrixonyJ with Mrs. T. landed 
at MiIkci» r'» be^in th.* good work among the 
Mdavs Mr. r 's time during the remaining p.iic 
of the ycir wis fpent in affiJuous application Co 
ihe llu Iv of tlie language, arid in making prepara- 
tions tor a fchool, which he began the year fol- 
lowing. As his acquaintance with th^ language, 
and intercouffe with the people, increafed, he con- 
ceived that a verlion the Scriptures in a plainer 
flyle, and more purely Malay, than that which 
w:is re- printing at Bengal, would greatly facilitate 
the communication of chrillian truth to the peo- 
ple. That highly rcfpetflible verlion, originally 
executed by Dutch Clergymen, abounds wicli 
numerous Arabic words; Portuguefe words arc 
alfo found in it; and it is generally written in 
what is called by the Dutch, the •' bi^b Malay;*' 
hence it is not fo eafily underllood by common 
readers. Thcfe conliJerations induced Mr. T. to 
form the rcfolution of attempting a tranflation of 
tt leaft part of the New Tcttament, in a (impler 
(Vyie, as foon as his attainments in rhe language 
Ihould enable him to undertake it. 

In the clofe of the year, tb^ Ujragaigei* Mission 
Library was begun. The advantages of public 
libraries^ arc fufficiently known to be ap[;)reciated. 
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In foreign Countries where European books arc 
not cafily procurable, a good library is an inv^-i 
luable trcafurc. Where a few Millionarics labor 
together on the fame place, they cannot be badly 
ort'tor fujh woiks as lie um)\\ in their own wayj 
When thrir labor calls thcin to feparate, each one 
requires his own library with hini; hence. the 
neceirity of a public general one, to which all may 
ha\c acccfs when near, but over which no indivj- 
dnal c:ui have control. In a llation at' which there 
is a view to cllabliih a public Seminary, a large 
rolicction of book<; in a!l languages, and on all 
iiicjocts, i^ necclTaiy. There, the btO works on 
:ill tl)c liiHerent deparrnients of theologv, litera- 
ture, Ibicnce, and hilVorv ouijht to be collected. 
Na'iivc l)ooks, or thole written in the vernacular 
tongues are of peculiar importance. They iliould 
be principally lought after; and no means left un- 
tried t(^ prpcurc a full fupplv; becaufc Miliionary 
objects cannot be accompliihed without a know. 
ledge of the languages, and that knowledge cannot 
be fully attained without books, writic!i by the 
learned men of the countrv. 

In regard to ufcful obj:dts, it does no^ feem ne- 
celFary to wait till a large collcdlion of materials 
be made before, they be begun. The con- 
vielion of their utility being once firmly fixed 
in the mind, let them be attempted in depen- 
dence on divine providence, and on the cx)-opera- 
tion of thofc men to whom they approve ihein- 
fclves. If they be cfTeiitially connected with the 
improvement aiid happinefs of bii^ a fmail portioji 
ofn^ankind, they will ulcimaicly profper, however 
un[M*nrn«fi!iL!j in their lirll llanes. The Ultra- 
ginLirs Million Lihrarv was be^ui) with only about 
ten An dl volumes of luiropean books, and a very 
fcvy ^)f Coinrfe. It was hoped the number wonid 
tacreafe. which L(»pe has not been difappointcd. 
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^ zrnnt cf land to the Mission oi'^h'f:! — Ma!rtv and 
h.pio i^b school — Iliiirss and death cf Mrs. Thon^ 
sen — ,/ ne^jc Chinese school nrertfd — // Ci^techism jor 
youth CiTnposrd — Trails and translations — BaTttsm 
of a Chinese — Printing frns established — /hs:i^ 
ia'tce received from the Bi'^fe and t raf! Societiis — 
yVif. Morrison* i Journey to Peking^ i^c. 

HE MilTion ar Malacca was for the firfl vcar, 
without any land of its own. on which to crcft 
fuch buildings as were nccclfary for thcaccommo- 
daiion of the Miffionaries, and for the execution 
of rhc various labors in which they were engaged. 
It was therefore conlidercd advifcable, that an ap- 
plication (hould be made to the Government of 
Penan^, requelling a grant of land. In January, 
i8i6, Mr, M. went to that idand, and by the ad- 
vice of fome friends, prel'ented a memorial to the 
Honorable the Governor in Council, foliciting a 
grant of land to the Midion at Malacca; permis- 
sion to eftablilh a printing prefs ; and the privi- 
lege oPfree palFages in cruizing veffcis under the 
orders of Government, for the Members of the 
Ultra-ganges MifTion.t, to fuch parts of the Archi- 
pelago, as the cruizcrs Ihould be vifiting, and the 
labors of the Millionarics require them to go. The 
following is an cxtradl from the anfwer of the 
Government: 

- •• I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt 
of your letter co the addrefs uf ihc Honorible the 
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Governor in Council, which, having hern fun-, 
mitred to his conlideration, he is picafcd to cx- 
prcfs his warm and cordial approbation of the be- 
nevolent objects in view, and difpofrd to afford 
the CDuntcnancc and fupport ol GovcrnmcnC 
thereto. 

** The Governor in Council has thcrctorepleafure 
in complying, as far as he is enabled to do^ wirh the 
feveral applications conveyed in your letter, and 
althouj^h the expeded rcdoration of the ffitlcmcnt 
of Malacca to the Sovereign of ilic Nf rhnlands, 
puts it out of his power now to make any aliena- 
tion of any part of the lands, he has inlirucled the 
Refident at Malacca to allot to the Million a pit ce 
ofwafJe ground, under a conditional grant, the 
confirmation of which or othcrwifc muft of courfe 
depend upon the Dutch Government. The Go- 
vernor in Council at rhc fame time, indulges a 
hope, that the laudable and pious objects of the 
Miflion will appear to the future Government of 
Malacca, not lefs than they do to himfelf, deferv- 
ing of every liberal encouragement; and he will 
not fail in the event of the relloration of that fct- 
llement, to bring under the particular notice of the 
new authorities, this conditional grants and the 
objects for which it has been granted. 

'* The Governor in Council accedes to the other 
requefts preferred by you, and will give diretflions, 
that the cruizers under the orders of this Govern- 
ment, ihall afford every accommodation to your- 
felf and the brethren of the Miflion, that the fer- 
vice on which they may be employed will admit. 

V The requell to ellablilh a printing prefs at Ma* 
lacca for printing in the native languages, is alfo 
acceded to, and the Governor in Council in con- 
clufion, delires to exprefs his wifhes for the fuc. 
ccfs of the objeds of the Miflion/* 
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^. HcrcTris proper to .icknowlcf'gf rlic ohligntinns 
tinder which thrfe Millions have been i;ii«<, by the 
larc Honorable VV Prtrie, G«»vcrnor of Pcnang, 
and his (ucccllov the Honorable Col. Bannciman, 
r'»gethcr with the Hiinorablr the Members of 
Council, for the kindncfs manifrftcd in the inrtancc 
under (Conlideration, anil in various fubfcqucnt in* 
ftinces : a cordial rendincfs has evtr been fhnvn 
by that Government, Ui promote <»ur c»bj*'cts both 
at Perunpr ami Malacca, whic \ while it demanils 
our {grateful Hianks, ought to llimulatc us to pur* 
iuc our work witi) increafing ardor and prudence. 

W:.j!f ar rlif5 pr< li 'ency, Mr. M. had many op- 
portunities of cifC4jlating the Scriptures and tracls 
aniCMg t^^e Chinele; ami rx|)erienced much po* 
lirencfs rrom Major Mclnnes, the Rev. Nir. 
HiKchingc, the Clergyman, \V. Scotr, E(q. and 
o.her Englifli Gentlemen, to whom his acknow- 
ledgments aie julliy due. 

After returning from Pcnang, it was found or\ 
inquiry that the Government poireflRd no land in 
the immediate vicinicy of Malacca. A fpot at Sr. 
John's Hill was accordingly granted; but, bcin-; 
at a confidcrablc dirtancc from town, it was fug- 
gedcd by Dr. Chalmers and John Macalilh r, Elq. 
that an attempt to exchange it with one of fmaller 
dimenGons and more convenirnt for our purpofcs, 
(hould be made. Bv the alliilaixc and C(»unlcl of 
ihefe gcnil men, an exchange was made with 
Hambe /imat Satb^ for the premifes at the weftrrn 
gate of the town of Malacca, on which the Mis- 
Uon now Hands. S^v^n kundmi Spanish dol'ars 
( L. COO,j together with the ground at Sr. John's 
Hill, were given him in lieu of his propertv; and 
in order fully to fecurehis premifes to the Miffion, 
on the one hand, and to prevent hi^ from being 
alofer by f utuie uncertainties o\\ the other, it was 
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further Oipulatcd that, in tafc of the Dutch Go- 
vcrninciu's rcfufing, at the cxpcrclcd transfer of 
the fcttlcmcnt, to confirm the grant of land con- 
ditionally made to the Million by the Pcnang Go- 
vernment, (a thing which was not however antici- 
pated) — in this cafe it was (Irpulatcd, that the Mis*» 
lii)n fliould pav to him the fum at which the ground 
at St. John's Hill was valued in the agreement. 

This year Mr. Thomfcn began a hlnlay and 
I'.ii^l^lish Sch'toi which promifed very favorably. Bur, 
\\\ coiifeqiiencc of the [)rotra(!:led and coniplicated 
illncfs of Mrs. Thomfcn, a fea vova^c was ren- 
<Urcd neccflfary; and the Ichool, with the other 
(icpartinents ^f the Malay branch of thcMsirion at 
Malacca, were neceflarily put a Hop to, and fuf- 
fcred a long intcrmiilion of more than fifteen 
months. Mr, and Mrs. T. left Malacca I2th 
Sept. and went to Java; but as flic derived no ad- 
vantage in regard to health in that place^ they 
proceeded on to England But it pleafed the 
Sovereign difpofcr of all things, to cut ftiort the 
furi'crings of this pious and fpiritual-minded wo- 
man on the palFage. Oi)the4ih Feb. 1817, (he died 
at fea, in the triumphs of Chriftian faith and hope, 
exclaiming: — ** I am happ) ! — I am happy ! come 
thou bklFed fpirit ! Oh ! come.*'* — Mrs. T. was a 
woman of .i very tender and delicate confliiution ; 
eminently devoted to God; and " of a meek and 
quiet fpirit.*' Mr. T. proceeded to Englan.i and 
returned to Malacca again in December, 1817. 

From the verv commencement of the Miflion ai 
Malacca, an Englifli ichool had been propofcd for 
the children cf the Chriftians, which met the cor- 
dial approbation of the local Government. A 

* See an account of Mrs. Thomsen's death ia the Indo- 
Cliincse Gleaner, No. 3, p. ?-• 
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houfc for the purpofc w;is accorilinj»ly crrcftcd at 
the expcnfc <»f the Confiftory of the Rcformrd 
Church; and nirnns taken to procure a teaclxcr 
from M.idras. But in the interim, news aiiivtil 
that a fpeedy transfer of Malacca to the Dutch 
Government, niipht be expeded, which made the 
people more indil?erent about the Englilh lan- 
guage. Hence the fchool houfc which had been 
erected for the children and youth of the Chri.^- 
liant, was for a time employei^ as a Chincle fcliool. 
* During the jirfcccdinj^ vear, there vv:is only one 
Chinefe fchool. It was taught in the Fokien dia- 
lc•c^, and the number of fcholars as above noticed, 
was but Imali, not exceeding hxtcen. At the 
commencement of this vear, the number mcreafed 
to 40, and in courfc of feveial mcuuhs toab<Hir 57. 
The ufe of the new fchool was obligingly granted 
for thefc Fokien chdilirn. A fecond fchool, to be 
taught in the Canton dialt-d, began with this year. 
The number ot Canton people in Malacca is com* 
paratively fmall : hence 23 is the highell number 
ofbovs that has yet appeared on the li(l of this 
fchool — it has often been much below that 
number. There were 23 on the liii the firit year, 
fo that in both fchools their were eighty boys — 
about fifty. five formed the average of the daily 
attendants. 

In trying to impart religious inflruftion to the 
fcholars, the want of a catechifm written purpofe- 
\y for ycunfr perfons, was felt. The catechifm 
which they had been learning, was better fuited 
to grown perfi)n$, and ihofe who had fome pre- 
vious knowledge of the chrinian fyOem. In rhe 
clofc of I 8 : 5, Mr. M. had begun a tranflation of 
Watts' feruntl catcchinn with this view; but in 
reviewing it the following year, there appeared 
fomcthing wanting to render the inftrudlion ex* 
aclly fuited to the (late of a pagan mind. Mod 
books written fur ChriHian youths fuppofe more 
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knoulcdgcand fewer prcjudiccsthan wc find cxifting 
among hrarhcns of ihc fame age. There is alfo a 
certain ftiftucfs almofl infeparablc from a mere 
tr.inflation, which prevents the reader from pe- 
riifinrr ic uich chat eafc and pleafure which ihc 
prrufal of an original compolition might be ex- 
perttd to afford. In books for children, the 
didi'dlrv of attaining fufficient plainnefs and lim- 
plicity of ideas and of words, is very great; par- 
ticularly in a foreign and pagan language, wlierc 
many theological tern^^, however (implificd, wiU 
be new, not to children only, but alio to men of 
years and unckrllanding. Thefc confuleraiions 
induced Mr. M. to give up the idea of a mere 
tranflation of Watts' and to make it rather a kind 
of foundation to go upon — ufing the ideas where 
they fcemed to be ruital>le, and adiiing, or paring 
off, as appeared moft for edification. He com*; 
pofed and finiflied this little work, which was 
called •' the Tuuth^s Catrcbhm,'* in the fpring 
and fummer of 1816. A conliderable part of it 
was written in afflidlion, and under an impreflion 
that it might probably be the lafr fervicc he Hiould 
be permitted to attempt, for the inilrinJtion of the 
Chinefe. This imprciTion, which fliould never 
be long abfent from any Midionary's mind, led 
to a greater fulnefs of matter than was at firft 
intended: fo that it contains a fummary of the 
whole chriftian faith. It was printed (hortly af- 
ter, and ufed in the fchools; and alfo \iidely cir- 
culated along with the other tradls of the Million. 

Two new tracls were written and printed in 
Cliinefc this year: one called •* lbs ^irait Ga/t;** 
the other, ^^ The Sin of Lying.** 

A tranfl ition of the book of DeMteronom)\ un- 
dertaken at Mr. Morrifon's fuggeHion, was com- 
pleted at Malacca in the month of July. It was 
fubfequently revifed by Mr. Morriiua and the 
tranflator^ andprinccd* 
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Till now, no individual of the Chincfc, conncfl- 
ed wirh the Midion at Malacca, had m^nifefled 
any feriotis wifh to make a public profefnon of 
chriftianity. Some appeared to be at times im- 
preflTcd with what they heard and read; but none 
had courage or deciiion to declare rhemfelves on 
the Lord's fide. 

In courfe ofthefummer of 1816, a more than 
ufual attention to the truth, was obferved in a 
Chinefe employed as a printer to the Midion. He 
profrlTcd his determination to rake up his crofs 
and follow Chrill. Meatus were ufed to inform 
him more fully on the nature and qualifications 
of a iruechrilUui prot'cfTion. Frequent fcafons of 
private convrrfation and prayer with him wrrc 
fixed on. The following extrad of Mr. M.'s 
Journal tor th.it year, relates to this perfon: 

•• Nov. 3. — 'a::baib. — At twelve o'clock this day 
I baptized, in the name of the adorable Trinity, 
Leang-kung-fah, whofe name has been already 
mentioned. The fcrvice was performed privately, 
in a room of the mifTion-houfe. Care had been 
taken, by private convcrfation, inltrudlir^.n, and 
prayer, to prepare him for this facred ordinance: 
this had been continued for a confiderable time. 
Finding him dill (ledfaft in his wilh to become a 
Chridian, I baptized him. The change produ- 
ced in his fentiments and condu(fl is, I hope, the 
effcdl of Chriftian truth, and of that alone, — yet, 
who of mortals can "know the heart .^ Several 
fearching quedions were propofcd to him in pri- 
vate; and anexercifc fuited to the cafe of a heathen 
candidate forbaptifm, compofed and given to him 
to read and meditate upon. 

*' He belongs to the province of Canton, is a sin- 
gle man, about 33 years of age, and has no rela- 
tives living, except a father and brother. He can 

2 
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read a plain book with cafe, but has had only a 
common education; is of a ileady charadlcr, and 
frugal habits. His temper is not fo fociablc and 
rnguging as that of many other Chinefe. He was 
formerly ftiff and obftinate, and occafionally trou- 
blcfomc. Of late there has been fcarcily any 
thing of this kind to complain of. Ho came with 
me from Canton, in April, 1815, to Milacca. He 
told me the other day, that he was employed in 
printing my '* f'readff on the Ltfr 't Christ.** 
Whether he had been ferioufly imprrflRd wich ihe 
contcnrs of that book, I am not able to f,iy. 

** With refptct to his fc rnier life, lu* obf<iv<d: 
*' I w;is never much given to idolatr\, and fcldom 
went to the temples. I fometimes prayed to- 
wards heaven, but lived in cartlefs i/idiHfcrence. 
Altliough I nirely went to exctfs in fin; vcr I 
have been occaiionally guilty of drunkennefs and 
other kindred vices. Before I came hither, I 
knew n<»t God; now I dcfire to ferve him." He 
wiflicd to be baptized exa^ty at twelvd o\lock, 
•* when," to ufc his own words, '' the fiiadow in- 
cline's neither the one wav nor the other." What 
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his virw in fixing on that precife time was I can- 
nr)t tcil; but, I fuppofe, it arofc from the remains 
of that fuperiUtious regard to ** times," which 
prevails fo generally among the Chinefe. I told 
him, that God had not difiinguifiied one hour 
fnim another; and that he, as a difciple of 
Chrift, mull in future regard every day and hour 
alike, except the Sabbath, which is ro be devoted 
fpecially to the fervicc of God. Aware that fomc 
fupcrftitious attachments niay, for a confidcrable 
time, hang about the firft converts from paganifm, 
and that it u in the churchy and under the urdmuni es 
tt*fYtbfy thit thefc attachments are to he entirely 
deftroyed, I did not think it advifcable to delay 
adminiftcring the initiatory ordinance. 
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•'At baptifm^ the following qucftions were pro- 
pored to him, to which he anfwered as below. 

" ^ttesiion i. Have you truly turned from idols, 
to worlTiip and fcrve the living and true God, the 
creator of heaven and earth, and all things ? — /fw- 
siv^r. — This is my heart's delire. 

**^. 1. Do you know and feel that you are a fin- 
fill creature, totally unable to five yourfclf ? — A. 
I kn'»\v it. 

*' ijj. 3. D«i you reallv, from vour heart, believe 
that Jcdis Chrirt is the Son of God, an! Saviour of 
the worlil; and do you trull in him alone for fal- 
varion? — // This is my heart's delire. 

•• i^ 4. Do you expecl any worldly advantage, 
prnfi*", or gain, whatever, by your becoming 
a ChnOian? — A, None: I receive baptifm bc- 
caule it is my duty. 

•* ^. 5. Do you refolve from this day till the day 
of your death, to live in obedience to all the com- 
mandments and ordinances of God; and in jjiis- 
cicr and righteoufnefs of life before men .^ — //. 
This is my determination; but I fear my llrengrh 
is not equal to it. 

"On my part, the ordinance was (Vifpcnfcd with 
mingled afteilion, jov, hope, and fear. May he 
be made fiichful unto dearh; and as he is the 
firfl fruits of this br.nnch of the milfion, may an 
abundant harvcft follow to the joy of the church, 
and the h«)nour of Clirift. 

** Since his baprifm, fome private means have 
been ufcd to increafe his knowledge; to impreCs 
his heart more deeply; and to ftrengchen his faith." 

He and his inftrudlor met once a week for read- 
ing the Scriptures, coiwcrfation, and praver to- 
gether. On thofe occafions Leangkung-f;th ufed 
to bring fuch palTi^es of Scripture, as in his pri- 
vate reading he could not ealily underiliiid, to 
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get them explained. Many important paragraphs 
were gone over in this way, as Mr. M. confider- 
ed that to fix his mind on the word of God icfclf, 
was of van ly more importance to vital and pradlical 
chriftianity, than to employ the time in convcr- 
fation about the mere feelings and exercifes of 
the mind, although thefe were not neglected in 
their proper place and meafure. To make men 
well acquainted with the word of God, is the on- 
ly way to fill their minds with the materials by 
which alone the regeneration and fmtSHfication 
of their own fouls can be effc<fl:cd; and by which 
alone they carv be really ufeful in turning other 
linners to God and holinefs. 

The eftabliflimcnt of a printing press^ had been 
before contemplated, as an objcdi of much im- 
portance, and rcfolvcd upon, as foon as circum- 
llances would allow, (see above page 139, Res. 
7th.) Accordingly, in the fpring of this year, af- 
ter permifllon to eftablifh a prcfs had been ob- 
tained from' Government, the kind offices of a 
gentleman in Bengal, whofc name has already 
been mentioned, were engaged to procure founts 
of Englifh and Malay types, a printing prefs, 
with the necefTary apparatus, and workmen. In 
the month of November, thefe all arrived from 
Bengal; but a great difficulty arofe about the 
way of employing them to the bell advantage. 
Through fomc miftake, fix workmen were fent 
inftead of two, and their wages amounted to a 
confidcrable fum. When the prcfs was fent for, 
there were two Mifllonarics laboring at Malacca, 
and preparations were making for beginning to 
print in Malay, as foon as it fhould arrive. But 
one of them, and the one engaged in the Malay 
department, was by divine providence removed 
from the ftation for a time, and the period of his 



return was uncorcain. The whole woik devolved 
on an individual, who had for the time no- 
thing important to employ the pref* iip'>n, and 
who had no knowledge of the way of minatjing a 
printing crt^blilhrncnt to advanrai^e. The work- 
men had left their homes on the fiith of bcin»r 
employed for a confidrrable time; and jullicc 
required that thev (h«>uld not be ilifmiflTcd. It 
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occurred to Mr. M. that, as /Oi A/oji-Jiin^ Svctfty 
had printed an edition of *• B.)micVt Elfiv on the 
New Tcrtament" — and • D KidiivlgcVs R.fe and 
Progrcfs of Religion in the Soul/' in French, for 
(air, r)r grnruitout r rculation in France, and on 
tlic Contmcnc o\ Europe, — an edicion of the fame 
inellimiMc books might be printed in Englilh, 
and eiilicr fold, or given away gratis, among our 
fellow countrymen in the ealh Though the cx- 
penfe would doubtlefs, confiderably furpafs the 
proceeds of thcfale, yet it appeared the only way 
of em. loving the men for the time. It was alio 
conlidered that though there mii^ht be fume pe- 
cuniary lofs, yet the Circulation of the great mafs 
of important truth, contained in tl^efe publica- 
tions, might do good to the fouls of men, in 
M'hich cafe their eternal gain would infinirely 
counterbalance a pecuniary lofs. iVI^ny young 
men come from England to thefc countries, boih 
in the land and fea fervice, either before their 
minds are eftdblifhed in tiic truth, or after they 
are corrupted by infidelity and vice. Parental 
and paltoral inltruclions, adminiflwred periiaps 
with a careful hand, weeping eyes, and a bleeding 
heart, are often lofl, or apparently fo, in the con- 
tagion of vice which reigns around the young 
man when he comes to the eall. Eveiv well- 
wiflier to his foul, mud be desirous of having 
fume ufeful book to put into his hand, which may 
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throtighthcdivincbh fling,chcri(h the principles of 
piety planted in his heart in early life; which may 
be his *'• vadc mecuin/* while he 5' plows the track- 
lefs waves:*" or his companion in the camp; or 
his confolation in folitude, (icknefs, and deaths* 
and perhaps alfo the means of awakening in his 
brcaft, a train of reflexions which may ultimately 
ijfuc in repentance, fnth, holinef^ and eternal 
life. When a young military man, or a young 
manengiged in the fea-faringline, palHs a feaport, ■ 
ir never fails to afford a religious pleafure to a 
g.»(»d man, to be able to put lomc highly and ge- 
nerally efteemcd Chriftian book into his hands* 
Cd' fiderations (»f this nature led to the printing 
of •• Boguc's Elfay,'* and *• Doddridge's Rife" at 
Malacca; fomc copies were fubfcribed for, fomc 
purchafed by a benevolent gentleman, who wiflied 
to give them to his young friends, lomc placed 
for fale in different parts of India, and a greater 
^part put into the hands of MilTionaries in various 
ftations, for gratuitous dillribution to proper pcr- 
fons. There are perhaps few modern books of 
human compofition, read with more univerfal 
and dcferved acceptance, or better calculated to 
do good to mankind, than the two here noticed. 

Another grant of L. i,ooo, was this year re- 
ceived from the Britub and Foreign Bible Society^ 
toadid in printing the i2mo. edition of the New 
Tcftament which had been before determined on. 

It ought to have been noticed in a preceding 
fcclion, that in confrquence of an application 
to *• 1 he ^eltgtnus Tra^ doctetx^'* a fum of L. 300 
uas voted for the purpofe of affifting the Chinefe 
Mifllon in printing, and circulating religious 
traifls in the Chinefe language. A fecond grant 
of L. 400 was fubfequently received from the 
fame Society, and for the fame purpofes. Great 
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arc our obligations to that mod ufcful InHitution; 
and great is the ncccflTity that cxilh, iathffc pa- 
^in Uncis, for the exercife of its beneficeme. 
Tracls irefoon read rh rou^h, an J ea lily carried about 
with one. Several hundreds of different forts antl 
on dlHTercnt fu^>jects, may with facility be parked 
up in a verv Imill compafs. — They admit of 
prcater familiaricv of diclion and a more ditfule 
ftyle, than is bv fitting the mijelHc fublimity of 
the facred oiacles thcmfclvcs. They may becir- 
culare«l more wilelv than the ficrcd Scriptures 
can. If we calculate either the price, ••r the pcr- 
|»ns capablsT of dcrivini^ profit from reli^i««us 
books amoni; the Chinefc, we lliall fiml that fif:y 
rrnds may be givcfi awav for une New Telia men t. 
Tiius ji'ty persons may be made acquainted with at 
Iralt one important truth, for the expenfe of one 
Tcllamcnt. A MiiTionary in his itinerant labors 
amon^ the he.ithcn, can carry a hundred tracts 
in his hand; and he will evrr find |;reaC fati^fic- 
tion in leavirg an appropriate one in the hr)ufe 
where he has been vi fifing; or by putting one into the 
hands of thofe with whom he has been convcrfing; 
or by dropping one on the high-wav, where it is 
likely to be taken up by lome p. fling Granger; 
or by reading and explainir)g one to ihofo that 
are inclined to hear. A tract may be enclofed in 
a letter, and fent into a perfccuring country with- 
out much rifk of difcovery. Several have been 
acluallv fcnt into China in this wav. Thefc 
things flicw the high imporiatice of the Traifl 
S :cicty, and how powerful an aiixdiaiy it nmy be- 
come*, in the convcrfion of the heathen to Cluilh 
Indeei ir !iol Is the third rank in poiat of utility 
amo.ig tp.olc f jcictics whicl; <:onllKute the glory 
of Ciktiileiulom. A'lny/Ofiirv ). cuf fi mu(\ ever be 
confiJcrcd as entitled to the full plice^ ac leall in 
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as far as the heathen are concerned; in as much 
as without their agents, tranflations of the Scrip- 
tures arc not likely to be extenfively made, nor 
trads written. Next in order comes the Bible So* 
fUiy, that mighty agent of divine providence fir 
unitmg the energies of the chriftian public, and 
to which almod everv Protcllant Miffion in the 
known world is indebted. The Tra^i Stcietj is the 
laft of this fiicred triad, and though in fome res- 
pcfts it holds a lower place than the other two, 
in others, its utility is more immediate, extenfive 
and apparent, than that of thcir's. Nothing is 
farther from the writer's mind than a wilh to ex- 
cite a diflionorable rivalfliip among thofe noble 
Iiiftitutions, which '"w ill doubtlefs by their united 
efforts, in courfc of time, make true religion to 
furround the globe on which we dwell; and 
extend the boundaries of the Chriftian Church, 
as widely as the habitations of men. But it is 
right that each Inftirution (hould have its due 
honor, and we ought to know in what parti- 
cular each excels, and how they all unite to 
promote the great caufe of truth and righte- 
oufnefs in the earth. May heaven continue to 
fmilc on them all — and may " the joy of the 
Holy Gholl," dwell abundantly in the hearts of 
thofe who dircdt their concerns. 

The Miflion at Malacca experienced two bc- 
reavments this year; one of a dill-born fon of 
Mr. T. in the fpring; the other, of David Milne, 
who died on the 4th of May, two days after his 
birth. 

On the 7th July, (1816,) Mr. Morrifon left 
Macao in the fuiieof Lord Amhcrd, Britifh Em- 
baflador to the Court of Peking. They went up 
the Yellow Sea, arrived at the palace of Tuen^ 
vung^yuen on the 29th Augult^ and the Embas« 
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Tf havinj; failed, thcjr returned by land to Can- 
Con, ac which pl.icc t\cy arrived oi\ the id Jsi« 
nutrv, 1817. This journey aiforded a litrle relax- 
ation to i.im. which was very neceflary after nine 
years clofv: and incellant (lu<iy. His health was 
much improved; conndcrable hiiloricai inform. 
ati'Mi of a I >cal kind, was obtaineti ; and many 
opportunities of becoming acquainted with the 
various fpoicen dialeifb which prevail through 
the cou-ury, prefcnted themfelvcs in conrfeof the 
trip. He wrote a (hort Memoir of the Embafly, 
which it is hoped, he will yet publifh, accompa- 
nied with copious notes, literary and hiOorical. 
B«'(idcs tracing the failure of that important po« 
iiricai milfion to its real c.iuTs, (w'nich miy be 
fiippofed to have been done, at Ica(l in part, by 
iholc who have already written on thr fubjcct,) 
his perfon^l knowledge of Chinefc Literature 
would enable him to add miny intcredmg illus«- 
Crations of minners, cU'lonis, and opinions, both 
ancient and modern, which cannot be expected 
fr.>m thofe w!u) hive no knowledge of the lan- 
guage, however well they may write in other res- 
pedli. This miy be farther urged on his atten- 
lion, from the confideracion that, by entering in 
pretty fully into the rnorc important iilultrations, 
and accompanying the notes with copious and ap- 
propriate qttotacioiis, in the Chinefe charadler, (a 
trandition of which however for the fake of the 
general reader, would be required) — much bene- 
fic to his fellow. 1 iboreri in the Chinefc Million, 
and to foreign ftudcncs of Chinefe, would be like- 
ly to accrue. Tiie t leoiy, and efpecially the mo- 
de: n pr.iclicc of ihe C imcfe Governtnent, not be- 
ing drtailod in the b wjki which the ftudent reads, 
he mull remiin ignora it of the fame, and be con- 
lent to icarii wh4t C'lina was fcveral hundred 
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yrars back. Something to illudrate m^itrn Chi- 
na, is quite a desideratum^ and it could be very 
M'^ll appended to, or blended with, this Memoir. 
The >%riter trufts, that the author may be in- 
duced to re-consider the fubjfdl, and^iatify th^ 
"widies of ;i large circle of friends, by bringing the 
Memoir firth to light. 

While abfent at Peking, Mr. Morrifon's vo- 
lume of Dialogues, Chinefeand Englilh, was print* 
ed, under the fuperincendencc of J imes B^^nner- 
man, Efq. a gentleman bcloiiging to the Briiifh 
Fadlory. 
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SECTION xvr. 



BkfUings ere^fd — New Testament reprinteJ^-^InJff^ 
(.htnese Gleaner begun — Mr. Medhurst*s arrivai^^ 
Mrs, Mtlne^s iUness, and voyage to China — soon 

followed tb'uber by her husband^-^^ranslations — Ex^ 
fosition of the Lnra^s frayer — Assistance received 

from America — Mr. Morrison* s pnbiications. /tf^m 
rival of five Breth'-en — Death of Mrs. Mtine — A//j- 
sion At Fenang and Java begun ^ (Jc. 

*N January, 1817, a row of buildings on the rie:hc 
fide of c garden, in which were a printing oflScr, 
paper ftorc, and various rooms for the accommo- 
darion of the people employed in the fervice of 
cheMifllon, was completed. The building, which 
was begun in iSi6» is (Trong, and having many 
Hoors and windows, is well adapted for ufcfiil 
purpofes; it is well ventilated, and capable of 
being divided into many fmall but commodious 
apartments, in each of which an individual, on 
the plan of the natives, could live in a very com* 
fortable manner. Should the objedls fo far pros- 
per, as to bring a few native (ludents under the 
fuperintendencc of the Miflion, they will be com- 
fortably accommodated in fuch parts of thefe as 
can be fpared from the printing. This was in 
eye when the plan was formed. 

The proximity of our premifcs to the fca. and 
the daily inroads which that potent element 
makes on the caft fide of the ftrairs of Malacca, 
made it neceflfary to conftrucl a (Irong fence tii 
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front of the Miflion Houfc. A ftonc wnll, run- 
ning acrofs all the br<radch of the premifcs^ Wiis 
crcdlcd on the beach In the fummcr of iSib, un- 
dcr the fuperintendence v( Mr. Thoaifcn, prcvi- 
ouOy to his departure to Eiigland 

The difficulty of printing chridiin hooks in 
China, had great influence in determining the 
minds of che Millionaries, to feck a quiet retreat at 
fomc little dllhincc, where the Scriptures and 
other booki could be printed \nth(Ut fui-jjv-cftin^ 
them to the conilatit K-ar of intrrruprion. Tiiat 
quiet retreat was now cibcaincil; and in c»rder to 
take an earlv advantagr tlicrrcf. a larg.* ftipply of 
paper, woik men, &c. w;i^ fenc to Malacca in 
couifc c)f the fpring <»f 1817, r«> print the duo- 
decimo edition of I he New 1\ ihiiuent. The trans- 
latio» had been revilVd by the tranflator himfelf, 
and the blocks prepared in Cluna. Ai> unforiu 
nate occurrence occafioncil the principal part of 
the blocks to be dcftroycd; and there was no re- 
fource but to go to the expenfe «>f having a tww 
fet prepared. When the pap<*r, bl<jcks,and woik- 
men came, ihe new range of houHs, was found in- 
fufficient, being already pretty well filled, with the 
prcfs, printers, Chinefe teachers, &c. A ferond 
range was accorumgly built on the oppofite fide, 
fronting the other; and as foon as ready, the pa- 
per, &w\ placed therein. This range was built 
much on the fame plan with the former, and may 
be appropriated either to the purples 4)f bufinefs, 
or for the habitation f»f natives employed on the 
crtablifhmenc. But more cha.. a hah of thefe honf.s 
was built on a flighter fcai % han th*)fe firlt ertit- 
ed. Thofe were all of g.od, fiM»ng, biick walls^ 
and tiled; but more than^ a haif of thefe, was 
built of the bark of a tr^r, an J covered with reed. 
The reafun of this was, parti) from narrow iuuds^ 
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a^nd p^rtW from an iJea thar, after rhr New nnJ 
OM T. iKmivrni (h<^tilwi be n»-iiueci, f • minv hou'ra 
would not be ncrccirury. The birk hoiifr-i, were 
alfo m.ule >*i<!rr than theotlur', rhar .hey mitjhc 
anTw^-r f>r fcho^N. Ar rhe p rfi-iir timr, (July, 
l3f9,} borh rai^g«-s are qnice luil, and imn* viill 
vcrv likely be rrguired. The fime year, a wall if 
brick was ra'frcl alor.jr pirt of one litie 01 xhz 
premife?; inci the ba^. k part of the ground, b«- 
hind where the pardon now is, was partly cicartd 
nt bruthwood and ufelefs trees, which oMbucfl d 
the ciiirrnt of air ;ind made the lltuation K f < 
healthy; but not fufficirntiy cleared to rrnc!«r rhe 
place cither ufcful or con^fortable: that whs an af- 
ter woik which Mr. Thomfen fuperintrrd* d on 
his return from Eiir.>pe, the following year, wl en 
a wall round the back of the premifes wa» buiU; 
the ground driined; the roots of trees taken 1 wt; 
a road made; a garden formed; and the (oil oug 
up. — This was a moft troublcfome labor, and very 
expensive; but abfolutely nccefTiry to render the 
Midion property fife from depredations, and the 
situation cuinlorrable. What adoed to rhe diffi. 
Ctdty of the work was, that the wall, having to 
pafs through a marfli, behoved to be built on piles 
of wood, driven into the ground, whichr were co- 
vercd with durable plank, after which the brie k 
vork was put on. 

The size and cxpenfe of thefe houfes, ualla. 
&c. are as follows: 

The range on ihc right side of the gardcr, 
114 feet by 16 — expenf. dolls, jjq. 

Ti)e range on th«: left fi ir, hii<. k part, 49 fett 
by 16— bark parr, 54 by ;8 — cxp-nfe dolls ^fo. 

Sto'ic wall on the beach, higti 40 feet, ling 10, 
dulls. 260. 

•'— — SubTquent rrpaiis rendered nrciflTirv by 
breaches made in ii by ihc Tea. abuui dulU. .oo. 
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: Wall on part of the right fide of the garden^ 

hip!) 42 f^^^» '^'v^g ^S^f dolls. 40. ' : 

Wall round the back of the prcmifes, high 9J 
fccr, long 735. dc»lls. 763. 
Railings (wood) in front, 2:0 feet long, dolls. 4a 
The firlt cxpcnfcoiily is here calculated. Ic is 
indeed great, when we confidcr the limited na- 
ture of the Society's funds; but it was laid ouc 
uith much economy, and in a way that will prove 
of pcrn^anent utility to the ellablifliment, 

t\ Imall PhKioDiCAL Publication, in Englifli, 
h:ul been conttmplafcd for years, ami it uas em- 
braced in the 8th Rcfi)luiion, relative to the 
Ultra-Ganjjcs Millions, (fee above pa^c 139.) 
The firO Number was publifhcd at Malacca, in 
May, 1817; and under great difadvantages, as 
the matcriiils were very fcanty, not very inter- 
efting, and moreover, put together by the Editor 
in a time of great family afflidion. It was called 
the Indo-Chinefe Gleaner, and has been conti- 
nued quarterly; but has not yet been able to pay 
itfelf. The original projecflors afterwards agreed 
that a trial fhould be made for at leall two or 
three years- that they (hould themfelves bear 
whatever lofs might for that time attend it; and 
that if a:^y profits (hould accrue, they fliould be 
devoted to fomc benevolent objeft. The fol- 
lowing extracJt of a profpedus, publiflicd in 
the fpring of 1818, will (hew the dcfign and ob- 
jeds of this little work. 

, " Publi(hed at Malacca, every quarter, viz. in 
January, April, July, and Oclobcr, **The Indo^ 
Chinese Gleaner; containing various intclli- 
gencc from China, and the neighbouring coun- 
tries; mifcellaneous notices relative to the His- 
tory, Philofophy, and Literature of the Indo«» 
Chinefe nations; tranflationa from Chinefe, Ma- 
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by, &c.; cffay^ on Rclij^iou* 'Siibjcifls; accounrs 
of the progrtTs of Chriftian' iVIiflioni In Indi.!;^ and 
of rhr ft.icc of Chrittiiniry in jjcncral. 

'•Should anv profi'S, afrrr clcarin,/ fhc cxpcnfc 
of pnpcr, printing, anii poft.ijrcj, rcful* fr >in thii 
publication, they arc to be divided equally bc- 
cween the ftJIowinpr objr<fls : 
•• I, — The fund for widows ajto oRPfiANs or 

MiSSrOMARIFS B^.LOSGiyiG TO THE ULTRA-* 

GA.vGvs MISSIONS, and for fuch of chcir Bre-' 
thrcn on ihi^ side the Cape of G »od H'pe, as 
fli.ill fuhfcribf to rh.ir Fund, and coninbute pa- 
pers to this PiiHIication 

•• 2. ClIAKITrF.S AMONG THK H. ATHKM. — That is, 

to feed, clothe, and educate fuch lieathen or- 
phans and po(»r children, as m;iy be placed un- 
derthe care 'T the Ultra-Ganges Missions; 
and to afTill widows, the aged, deaf, dumb, 
blind, and liinc; and fuch other heathens, or 
converts fromr among the heathen, as have- 
no relatives, or ftrength to labor, or are pcr- 
fecuted, or otherwifc deprived of the nicaru of 
fupport.'* 

Like moft other of our labors, the Indo-Chinefc 
Gleaner is yet but in its inf mcy. C'»rrefpon- 
denrs'and contributors have hitherto been few. 
Ufrfulnefs is more its aim than excellence. To 
*hT)fe who wi(h to collcdl authentic informitioa 
on its principal topics, it will not be found un* 
worthv of their attention. Thofe who are ei- 
fher desirous, or qualified, to blame and criticiff, 
may find abundance c#f room. Lictle compare- 
tivcfy, is yet known of the fuhjccls which fill- 
the mo(V of its p^^ges. Such matrriah are feleifk- 
e<l,a« are likely to be inrerelling to the philofo- 
ptier^ tothc hidorian, and cfpecially to the MifTion- 
ATjr. - Common Ctirillian eJificactun, chough nor 
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over-locked, does not fo properly belonjj to ict 
province, as ro that of lomc orher Perioilicdl works* 
Ii rather aims to unf«)ld the Ind i-Cninefe iiitions 
to thofe who h:^vc little ojiportunity of knowing 
them, rh.in to circularr Eiirop;ran intelligence. 

As th- numh^r of corrcfpfMidcntf in varroiis 
parts of Lidia, is increasing, it is not perhapit pi'c-. 
luiuing too fir to expect thit the work vwll be- 
come intercding. Whether it will cver^ in a pe- 
cu liary uoint of view, be of (Vrvicc to the bene* 
viilcnt objeds which are to (hire its profits, is a 
prohl-m. The number of Englilh readers on 
ihiji side of Luiia is fmall, and the fending of the 
woik to orher parts, efpccially to Europe, is at- 
tended with fmne exp«.Mife and uncertainry. But 
(Ii>uld it never be able to d • more ihin pay its 
own expenfe, it may neverthekfs be ferviceable 
CO MilHonaries, and to the caufe of knowledge in 
grneral, to continue the publication thereof. Im- 
portant qucHions may be difcuflcd. Ufefnl es- 
says will now and then appear. Hints of Aliatic 
and European intcliigenccj will be animating and 
inftruclive to rhofe who are much (hut out from 
foreign communications. To a body of men 
whofe views are united in what regards the 
trurh and its propagation among mankind^ fome 
common medium to the public^ is deftrable. Our 
didance from Europe, renders our intcrcourfe 
with it feldom and precarious. Periodical pub- 
lications are calculated to excite the mind to pro* 
finble refledion. In the intellcdluul waftes which 
NiiiTionaties generally inhabit, thought ruftj; 
mental energy languilhes; and fcnriioent, des- 
titute of the neceflary fupport, dcgen'. rates. Whtn 
a Periodical publication combines (as ic is. hoped 
this w*iilj religion and philofophy, liieniture and 
hiftory^ there is fomcthing for minds of variuu^ 
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mouKU; fomething^to inform the qnderdanding; 
fomrthing to roufe the dormant feelings; fome* 
thing to awaken caution; fomcthingto encourage 
linguifhing hope; fomething to excite benevo- 
lent fvmpathies; fomething to draw out fervent 
prayer to God, cordial thanks for his bleflings, 
adive zeal in his caufe, and ardent love ro all 
his children. M i(1ii>naries have but little time 
for letter writing, and yet theycannot do well with- 
out it. When they write to their brethren arounflj 
they mart of ncccfliry write the fame things over 
and over again; now, by uniting in the fupport of a 
periodical publication^ the mod interefting things 
(fit for the public eye) which occur to chem, in 
their families, ftarion, and labors, would, by once 
writings find an eafy and expeditious commu- 
nication through its medium. Thus, while 
edification would be promoted, time would alfo 
be faved. While fraternal intercourfe would be 
maintained, the peculiar fentiments of the hea- 
then would be alfo unfolded. While each would 
read with intercd and profit his brother's com- 
munication, the labor and refearch, the fludy 
of native books and manners, neceflTary to pre- 
pare his own quota (or the general good, would 
be of the greateft poflible fervice ro himfelf. 
Taking all thefe things into confideration, a fmall 
pecuniary lofs (ftiould that be inevitable} may 
• be undergone for the fake of continuing a work 
which may, by increafed communications, be 
made fo direAly ufcful to all concerned, and 
perhaps rendered interefting to the public. Should 
. the lofs be too heavy for an individual or two, 
; if equally (hared by ten or twenty, it would not 
be much felt; and perhaps, if neceflTary, the Mis- 
sionary Society would aflift them. 

Bb 
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In the month of April thi$ year, Mrs. Miine 
u'as vifited with a moft fcrious illncfs. On the 
7tiif (lie was delivered of a daughter, whom it 
pleafed the Sovereign difpofer of all things^ to 
remove by death, after a few days rcfidence on 
earth. She was baptized on the morning of the 
loth, nanied Sarah, and died about noon the fame 
day. This event bore hard on her mother. Fe- 
<^cx almofl inftantaneoufly ensued^ and reduced 
her Co low that for a whole month, there wa9 
1 fcarcely any hope of her life. But it pleafed G-id 
' fo far to reftore her, as that (he was able on the 
jftofjulyto undertake a fea voyage. She arr 
rived with the children, at Macao, on the 29th. 
Haying no adiftant in the MiHion^ her hulband 
could not at that time accompany her, notwith- 
flanding her extreme wcakncfs and nerd of the 
aids of affedion and friend(1up. How defirable is it 
that there (hould be in every Midion at leaft two 
relident laborers. In cafe of heavy afHidlibn, one 
could for a time take charge of the whole, and the 
other, if the cafe urgently required it, attend his 
afflided faniily. Thofe who ipeak and write as if 
they thought MiiTionaries (hould make no efforts 
for the health, comfort, and refpedability of their 
farnilies, orto protrad their own lives, have learnt 
their notions of relative life from the cant of 
monadic days, not from the Epiftles of St. Paul. 
In courfc oif this fummer, two evening fcrvices 
in Chinefe were begun in town^ and continued 
about two months; after which they were in con- 
fequence of Mr. M's departure given up, till the 
fummcr of 1819, when they were recommehcec| 
by his colleague Some efforts were made,'Vafter 
themonrh of January this year, to keep up the 
Malay Miffiun. Two Imall trads compofed by 
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Mr. Thomren^ were printed^ and fomediftribut- 
ed. OccaHonal opporcunicies were embraced of 
convcriing, though in a very imperfc^ manner, 
with children, flives^ and other Mahometans. 
No Orrfs however can be laid on thefe feeble at- 
tempts. They proceeded from a wi(h to continue 
fom.'thing in the (hape of Malay inHrudlion, till 
the return of him >«ho laid che fouudation of the 
Mission among this people. They were from the 
fame caufe as the other fcrvicei interrupted, and 
at the fame time. 

Never was the weight of^thc establiOiment at 
Malacca, fo fenlibly felt as at this time. Quite 
alone without any helper in the work; and ob- 
liged to part with his family, and 0ruggling with 
a load of labors and cares, far too heavy for an 
enfeebled conOitution. Mr. M. hailed with un« 
fpeakable pleafure the arrival of a colleague, the 
Rev. Walter Henry Medhurft. who landed, with 
his family, at Malacca, on the nth of June. 
Mr. Medhurft, who received his claflicai edu- 
cation at St. Paul's School, founded by the cele- 
brated Dean Colet. came out from England by 
' way of Madras, at which place he was detained 
for feveral months. He began his Chinefe flu- . 
dies with teachablenefs offpirit. which never fails 
to fecure tefpedl and aHfedion for a young man's 
charader. and to produce a cheerful readinefs in 
others to alfifl him wherever they can; and he 
purfued them with a perfevering ardor which 
excited in the mind of his fcllow.fervanr. the 
pleafing expectation of his making good progrefs * 
as a Chinefe fludent. and becoming at no very 
diflant period, an ufeful co-adjutor in the Mis* 
sion; — an cxpcclition which has by no means been 
disappointed. His more immediate objefl was 
to fuperintcnJ the printing. 
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In about a month after Mr. Mcdhurfl's arrival. 
Mr. Milnc departed for a fea fon to China* partly 
for his own health, and partly on account of his 
affliifled partner, who had gone rhither a little be- 
fore. He left Malacca 9th Auguft. and landed 
in China on 3d Sept.— and did not rcrurn till 
the month of February following. During this 
time, fome of the labors of the Million at Ma- 
lacca were neceiFarily interrupted; while other 
things were carried on as well as the circum- 
ftances of the cafe would admit. The printing, 
the schools, and the general fuperintendency of 
the wTiole devolved on Mr. Mcdhurft. who with his 
Chinefc Oudics. had a heavy burden on his (houL 
ders. The regular morning worfliip was condudl- 
^ for part of the time. (i. e. till Mr. M. had 
coriimitted a form of prayer in Chinefe to me- 
mory) by a fober heathen, of good moral charac- 
ter, who read a portion of Scripture and a foim 
of prayer which had been compofcd fome rime be- 
fore. The fame perfon alfo, rtad. on Sabbath and 
Thurfday evenings, pafTagrs out of the books and 
tra(fts already printed, to about the ufual number 
of hearers. This he did, it may be fuppofcd. ra- 
ther as a matter of obttgaiion^ considering it a 
duty to his em(»loyers. than from rral love io the 
truths for though he has ever been Triendly, he 
has not yet fhcwn any decided attachment to 
the Gbfpcl of Chrift. He is a devoted fol- 
lower of Confucius^ whom he considers the pro- 
to-type of all excellence, and the iminaculate 
teacher of myriads of ages! However, as .the 
efficacy of God*s word is not derived from .him 
who delivers it. and is not fufpended even on 
the faith of the teacher, cafes may occur 
when the fcrvices of fuch men as Ihis, may I 
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conceive, be employed in fome parts of the Mis- 
sionary work, chough it is by no means desirable, 
if perfbns more railically qualified could be ob- 
tained — a thing often impodible in Miflions oi 
only a few years (landing. If there be any cafe 
in which wrttifn fotmi of di'votmn prove ufiful, 
(and 1 have no doubt, but there are many J ^ is 
at the fird planting of the Gofpel among the 
heathen. Their minds are a perfci^ void as 
it regards divine truth; to both the fpiric and 
mode of exprelFion proper for the duty of prayer, 
they are ri^ually ftrafigi r^c, and mull be taught 
either by book, or by imitation of others. To 
confine them ro forms of prayer, or to fuffcr 
them to fatiity themfjjves with thcfe, would in 
my opinion, be doing them a ferious injury; but 
yet in fuch cafes as the above, what fobcr-minded 
man would not rather fee a form of prayer read 
in the hearing of a few sinful and dependent crea* 
tures, than that they fliould be for weeks and 
months left without any ads of public wurfliip 
addreflfcd to the Deiry? 

Previoufly to his departure for China, Mr. M. 
had finifhed a trandation of the book of Josbuc; 
and while there he trandated the book of Judges. 
An Exposition of the Lord's prayer, begun by 
weekly Ledlures in a fmall temple at Malacca, 
was filled up and finifhed there: and a tradl, on the 
Folly of Idolatry written, both of which have been 
since printed. Various opportunities offered for 
thediilrihution of trads and of the holy Scriptures 
on the borders of that country, for whofe nu- 
merous inhabitants they are chiefly intended; but 
in doing any thing there, the urmoft caution and 
refcrvc were nccefTary. Very little elfe of a Mis- 
sionary nature was done, the objcd^ of the visit 
being health and not labor. 
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As Mr. Morrifon and his colleague were 
thus in the Providence of God, brought together 
again for a few months, it appeared desirable to 
make fome arrangements for rhcir future proceed- 
ings. They had always considered a principle of 
•r^rr of the very firll importance; and in as fir as 
their own labors were concerned, had ever obfcrv- 
cil it. Indeed, wiihoiic fixed obj:*c^s anii fome ge- 
neral rules of purfiiing them, the mo(l ardent Z;al 
united to thegreatill diligence, can tfffdl very 
little. They consiiiertd that, vvhile regulations of 
a Very minute kind, or over-Hrained cxplanacions 
of the mod liberal rules, prove vexatious, and 
burdeniome impediments; a general plan, form- 
ed of a tew important and leading particulars, 
while it keeps the nund bent on one or two pro- 
minent objects, fecures, at the fame lime, a li 
berty for every perfon concerned, to purfuc his 
own department of the work in kisowa way — on 
the contrary greatly promotes a good caufe. Being 
for the time the only M.ffionaries, Mr. Mcdhurlt 
excepted, then known to them to be in the coun« 
try, and of confequence the majority, they in the 
month of Sept. 1817, drew out a few refolutions 
which related principally to themfelves; and to 
their brethren only, in as far as the latter fliould 
not consider their •• wishes andeniivrnifnce thwart^ 
ed** by adopting the same. Thefe refolutions 
were signed on the 2d of November the same 
year, by the two Millionaries in que(lion» 
who denominated themfclves ** The l^ruvtsUnat 
Committee of toe Uitra^Ganges Minhns^** intend* 
ing as foon as convenient, that a third or fourth 
perfon (hould be added to their number. Tnough 
the refolutions then formed were never intended 
%o meet the public eye, yet, for fome particular 
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reafons, they n^c here fubjoincd, virbatim^ and in 
their unfinillird (late, together with a few expia- 
natory remarks. 

RBSOLUTIONS OF THR PROVfSIONAT- COMMITTKB OF THB 

ULTRA- GANGBS MlS!tlON5. 

The follo^vini; rulc*s are iiilenrled to enable m% to employ 
in the best and mosi u<rt*ul rriAnnrr, that discretionary pow- 
er which the Missionary Socirty has reposed in us. 
Tiiey form but part oi .1 more grnrnl and enlarged plan, 
and are drawn out in the present form for the purpose of 
ense in refrrrinir. Tliev are not intended only or chirflv 
for our brethren who Join us;-— they ati'ect ourselves also, 
and in the fi.st place; ihouirh we consider them as apnlica- 
ble to all whf> are, or mav be, (while these rules are in forcr) 
attached to these Missions. 

I.— -We recommend that there b«* at Malacca, (or any 
other Si at ion, where thrre .<hall he iwo or more Mission- 
aries) a Public Tabic*; but do not urife ir, or if it exisr, 
tliat every iieri^on should attend it. If circumstances should 
render it difficuU for all the Members of the Mission family 
to meet at everv meal, thev mat once a dav, or once a week. 
We consider it in general, as highly becominir, where it can 
be attained without tliwarting the wishes and convenience 
of individuals. 

II. •-•Ills deemed proper that those Missionaries who 
come to Malacca, not to remain there, but to go to the 
neighbouring countries, nfter graining an acquaintance with 
the lani!uaire; it is deemed proner, that ihev fall in with the 
existing reirulaiions of the Mission family, rather than in- 
sist on the formal ion of nrw ooes, which may not be thought 
useful after their departure. 

111.-— Considering how little acquaintance the Malays aa 
a people, have with letters, we recommend it to those of our 
brethren who come out as Malay Missionaries, to direct 
their more immediate attention to oral ittstruciion, and the 
establisiiment of Schools; as we conceive that the extensive 
circulation of Boidcs and Tracts among that people, would 
he of comparatively small present advantage, for want of 
an abilitv to read. We do not sav, that Books or Tracts 
shuuid not be prepared aiid circulated; but it is our opinioo 
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that, in the present state of the Malays, oral instruction 
is of first consideration. 

IV.— As the Chinese Mission constitutes the chief ob- 
ject of the head Station, and as the concerns of the \|alay 
Misision, cannot for a C(»nsidernbie lirnf be extensive, we 
therefore think, that itersunal .-iccominodation^ excepted, the 
chief part of the buildin^^s ought tu be appropriated to the 
Chinese Mission. 

v.— -With respect to the religious exercises of the Mis- 
sion family, we think, thry should he conducted chiefly by 
the senior Missionary, as the head of the family; because 
we conceive that he may be supposed to be better acquaint 
ed with the condition of the family, and to know, in gene- 
ral, better the portii>n of time which can be allotted to the^e 
exercises, without in(erferii*g with the regular labours of 
the establishment. It is not however me:mt that this should 
be exclusive. It is sufir^fstcd as what we think in general 
a measure of order, edi Heat ion, and proprirty. 

VI.---VVe suggest that, if any profitable emnloyment for 
the Press should be offered, it be taken into due consider- 
ation at Malacca, and accepted, or not, accordingly. 

VII.-— The Gleaner shall be continued, and under the 
direction of its present Editor. 

VIIL— We suggest ttiat proper times be fixed uoon for 
the instruction of our junior brethren, in the native lan- 
guages, and, if necessary, in Theology, and any other branch 
of knowledge which the circumstances and facilities of the 
Mission at Malacca, may admit of imparting. For this pur- 
pose, some approfiriate chamber in the Mission House, 
should be prepared, and the whole conducted with due or- 
der and reverence. 

N. B.-— The necessity of circumstances requires that the 
work of instruction, should, at least for the present, 
entirely devolve on the senior Missionarv at Malacca. 

IX.— -That as soon as capable, our junior brethren, (or 
one of them) take itinerating tours to Penang, Java, and 
other settlements, for the purpose of circulating the Holy 
Scriptures, Tracts, &c. and after a short time return again. 

X.---That we shall, both in China and at Malacca, pre- 
pare duplicates, (or at least abstracts) of our Journals and 
official letters to the Missionary Society, and send them 
for each other's information, and that the expense of pre- ' 
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pmrinfT such copies, duplicates or abstracts be incladed in 
tlir irenr ral accounts of our several stations. 

XI —-That for tbe year 18 18, uur accounts &hall close on 
tbr Isiof September; and correct duplicates be forwarded 
to CitinM, to br inserted in tbe general arcount. 

XII. —Thai Aucb buildings as are farther requisite fur the 
head <«taiion«. be carried on. 

X?ll.— -Tmhi wiih retrurd to our own labours we will en- 
deavour, in aHdiiion to what we have now in hand to com* 
ple:e the transUium of ail that yet remains of the Old Tes* 
tamrnr, ( u-cordii'g to the division tiat has been made of it 
between us) in <-oiir<e of the ensuing year (IS 18) --after 
whit h we will endmvour to adopt some mean< (either by 
meeiiii'j^ togethrr. or in some other way) of ctunpirini; our 
tran>laTinns, revi>itrif and correcting thnn, in «»rder to nub* 
likn the whole in what we shad then deem the most tiseful 
form. 

XI v.- --That such parts of the Old Testament as are aU 
readv, or shall he at the clo^e of thi^ vear, translated, and 
revistd, be printed; and that, if they can be obtained, Wcrk* 
men be hired in Ciiina for that purpose, and taken to Ma* 
lac-ra. 

XV.---We consider it as highly desirable to keep in view 
the important islands o( J tpan, to collect all possible in- 
formation respecting them, and it possible, to prepare, by 
gradual steps, the way for a vovage, by some of uit, to that 
country at a future time; in order to attain some knowledge 
of the language, and to ascertain wh it alierniions and mo- 
difications, the Cninese version of the Scriptures must un- 
derg«s before it can be useful in thai country, or whether 
an euiirely new version may not be necessary. 

ROBVRT MoRRrsoN. 
William Milnb. 

Mrrohers of the Provisional ComTiittee 
of the Ultra Ganges MissioDt, 

Canton, China, Novambxr 2, 1817. 

additional rxsolutfons pa8skd bt thr provisional 

CcMMITTKE Of THK ULTlsA-OANGXS MISSIONS. 

1.-— Rbsolvbd, thatas a friend ■, haa devoted 

tbe auoi of 4|00U Spaoiih dollars, for the purpose of erccl. 

Cc 
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ing at Malacca, a buildiuir of certain dimensions, to he 
called The Anglo ChinbseColi.rgb; and to be emoloyed 
for the purpose of cultivating the Chinese laniruaice, and for 
such other f)ur|)ose.% (Li'erary, Thenhigical, atid Pniloso- 
phfcal,) as are 5i)fcirte(i in the terms of his erant— -we, 
actini^ for the Missionary Socikty at this S a*ion. do, in 
aid o( his h^nevi.ieiiL vi. ws. alh>t, in the name of ihf Mis- 
sionary Socikty. a soot oi trroimd, on the Ultra- 
Ganges Missions* iTetnises at Malacca, for the site of 
the said Colikc.k House ---And, as ihe ^aid fiieod ijives 
CONDITIONALLY SO t on»nl« Tihle a sum, for the purposes 
of iironiotini; ihe In ercsis t»f h^rra ur- and of chri>ii:ii»ity in 
these countries, we hc-iate no*, f«ir ihe Wflfare t»f Mie Mis- 
?!""f *<* g'^-- '" '''c name of ilie Missionary^ Society, ihe 
said sp(»t f^f irrou* d on Me same coi-ni ion as he trives liie 
CoLLF.GE FJoL'SK ilstlf. VZ th i! if* tlie CoLLEGB, shall c!e i>e 
to be etnph>\e<l t'c/r th:- snec.fi d nuriioses nuiiioned in his 
grant, we resolve, tiiat lh»* siie of the House, (wiih the 
House iTself.) shall become the pronertv of the Fund, 
called " The Fund for Widows and Orphans op thr 
Ultra- Ganges Missions," and shall be claimable bv the 
Trusters tiiereiif. 

2. --Resolved, that Mr. MiLNK be charcred with the su- 
perintendence of buiidini: the said College, and that he 
adi>:it the necessary nleasu^^s for that purpose as soon as 
convenient. 

3.— Resolved, that the In DO Chinese Gleaner, be, for 
the present, carri d on at ttie joint expense of Messrs. 
Morrison and Milne, ai d that whatever expense it may 
already have cost, be paid by them to the Missionary So- 

CIKTY, 

Resolved, that the-e three resolutions be referred to the 
Directors of the Missionary Society, for their consider- 
ation and sanction. 

4.--- Resolved, that as the condition of Missionaries in 
t!iese countries, is generally such as to aff.>rd them no pros- 
pect o( making provision, in case of dearh, for their sur- 
viving tamilie^*, and as no determinate provision has yet been 
made at home for this purpose, (which, it is hoped, will 
however be V.he case, as soon as the resources of our Society 
will admit) we con^idrr, that the solicitude which naturally 
arises from such a ata e of uncertainty, joined to a vast dis- 
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Uncc from relatives, and frequently to ill health, issnchas 
^rea:ly tends loivcalcen their liand< in the service of the 
Churches; Hud to i)r«»ve a temptuion to them, to <ihrink from 
diili«'uit undfriakin^^. in plare^ «iid »iinfs whi-re h«-:ilinnnd 
lir<* mav he uiut-n exoosr-d; .md wh^rr, in msfol ihe Missiona* 
ry*'* death, his laniily niisrht hclfii wirhout ihose niiional pro- 
bd>ilrir'<( :in'i proinrcrs of *• food nnd rniinent convenient," 
wiiu:h II i< the •♦nw of everv dl'icii)le of Clirisr. to «»nde.ivour 
to ^ecnre tor i.i» tnuiilv.--- It U r«»s<dvel, »viih a view ofaiil- 
iito '«» orev.-nt iliii sohti'udf (i solicitude wnich cannot be 
c- 'n-iii'Trd unr^-i««orrihlr.) tha» h Ti'ii *. to he callfd *' ThU 

F\\n F'>it Widows an'd Okphans of the L'i.tiia- 
(l\^OKs Mi<<ioNs/* b- r Th-^i h es' inlislied; and ilrit 
till- S on ot AiH) S '.ini h d«»II.i s. klnrllv « tiered hv— — , 
as A c«»m'n:'iicf iifoi «»r the Fund, he accepte I, and detMi- 
51. cd in ''\c h;i:.d< oJ T.usee'*. T lat we, mid 'ln)Sf- ot our 
hr-ihien, who 'Vould be rnri le*d -o the beorti s of the ^^i'l 
F Hid, do CiOiiriSiifc* iiMi Irss ("X'rriordin^rv c.i^es rxceiiicd) 
ui.«ii the ^uin of O e S uuiis.i l)ol!;ir per mr-ns'in. 

Thit thr Trii r-* for thriinfl* to act provision ill\*, he 
the il»rrr S*«»»'»r Vl^^inn iries v«z. ili^ Rverend Mc'«'»r<. 
MoRiiiso>». M:lnB. -vui Th^MnBN; wi'h whom it rests to 
draw UP siicii rrifidi i >ns and ad)!»t such rrifasures, as may 
b»» defuied oronrr for the increase and m in.i<i;cinent of the 
Fun«*. Pnai thi"* re-oluMon be respectfully .submitted to 
ihr DiriBcroas of thk Missiosary Society, whose aid, 
bu li a^ lo advice and contributions, is begged and expected. 

RoBHfiT Morrison. 

W. MiLNB. 

Members of tlie Pr* vis oral Committee, 
of the Ultra Ganges Missions. 
China, January 22, 1813. 

With rrfpcA to thcfc Rcfolucions the writer 
will rem irk: 

I. The Rjfolurions fuppofc, that any number of 
m^n laboring among the heathen, who are agreed 
on certain general points, have a right to form 
rules and regulations for conducting chcir own 
labors. 
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1. They fuppofc that it is the duty of thofc 
who have been iongtft in the field of labor, to 
** recommend** and •* fuggert'* to their fellow- 
fervants, who arc junior in Mi(n«>nary fervice, 
fuch meafiires as they conceive to be ufcfui ei- 
ther to the general caufc, or to families and in- 
dividuals. 

3. They fuppofc that, in ordinary caf:*s, it is 
greatly for the hem fir, of thcWc \tho come out to 
join a Midion already etlahlinicd, to fall in \vith 
its general plans, for at lead fcveral year?, till ihry 
be better able from local knowledge, and an ac- 
quaintance with the language, to lurm a judg- 
ment for thcn^nivcs. 

4. The Refidutions are founded on the fuppo- 
•ition, that a principle of subordination among a 
body of Miflionarics, is, to a certain extent, 
perfciliy confonant >vith the didlatcs of common 
fenlV; agreeable to the letter and fpirit of the 
New TcllamerU; and that Its utility is confirmed 
by its almod univrrfal adoption in everv plan, 
uhcre aflTociated efFi>rt is neceffary — wliether the 
objects be political, commercial, literary, or re- 
ligious; or in other W(»rds, that •* the younger 
(in the fervice) fliould be fubjc(Jl to the elder," 
where matters oifaitb^ prsvilfgr^or intiteji arc not 
Concerned. 

5. They fuppofc that, in every family, whether 
consisting of many or few perfons, one (hould be 
considered as the head, who (hould polTcfs fome 
authority over its general movements. 

6. The Refolutions suppofethat, as the Mission 
al Malaccawai ortginaliy formed with an especial view 
fo Cbtna, and as the besl suhstttnle for an adunl re^ 
sidfnce in cbai ctuntry^ the condudl of all its affairs, 
ought, in conformity with this primary view, to 
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have a pre-eminent regard to Cbtna, and to other 
objefts at c«>llateral only. Thi« fupposiiiiHi is in 
perfcdl acconiance with the firft ideas of .i fcttle- 
ment for the Chinefc in rhefe p^i ts, ft veral .ear< 
before the ftation at Malacca was f«»rinci1; and 
with every official ftatement of its objeds to the 
public since. 

7. The Rcfohirions anticipate the f<»rmation of 
other Millions, Malay, Chin l» . ftc in the coun- 
tries aiound, and fnppofe tl»at no fmall advan* 
tages would accrue to fuch, fr •m considering Ma- 
lacca, or fomc one ftation, as the- cmnai pniiu of 
their operations — and that a clofcr ano mnniite 
union of the other Mjflions \» luch might be lo 
formed, with that Hation, would greatly contri- 
bute to the promoti<»n of the Golpd, as well as 
to the ufcfulncfs and comfort of the brethren. It 
naturally follows, on this fupposiiion, that rather 
more attention to fuch central ftation, than to the 
others, is neccflary, in order to give efFccfl to the 
general objccfls ; e. g. it ought to befurnifticd uiih 
more laborers; to carry on printing more exten- 
sively; to be able, in cafe of sicknefs or death 
occurring in the other ftations, to fupply the 
place of thofe thus laid aside, or removed from 
the work; and to afford an affylum to the afilicl. 
ed, to widows, to orphans — who may find it ne- 
ceflary to remove either finally, or for a time, 
from their own ftations, &c. &c. 

8. The Refolutions were formed, under an im- 
predion that whatever Miftions might be ellablifti- 
cd by the Miflionary Society in the countries to 
ihe eaflward of Prnang, (inclusive) whether Chi- 
nefe, Malay, Siamefe, &c. they ought all to con- 
ftitute M/ ^#iy, and be connedbed by fome general 
liuki« or bandsj fo ai aoc to appear feparate and 
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ifolnted companies, without any bonds of union, 
except rhofc of mere common civility, humanity^ 
intrrcft, or even chriflian aflTcdlion. 

"9. In thcRcfolutions.if istakrn forgranrcd,that, 
in a few vears there xmnKi be widows and orphans 
conntdtcd with the M.ffi )ns, for whom it was a 
duty to endi*avour to mak" provision. The ne* 
ctdi^-y of jrrcat attention to eiuaion^ efpecially 
of thofc who miy appear fie fubjcdls for the chris- 
tian minillrv is alfo moll fully recognized. 

10. Thv fe R. T'luMons, )fi as fir as any otherper* 
f«)ns than th((V that formed them, were likely to be 
concerned, wrre pc rtcClly conJtuomai, Tl^c con- 
dition exprtflTvd in the ij/, •* wh^r: it can bf at* 
tiined 'U;ilbiHt tbwaninv the wtshfs a*id c^nvent^ 
tnce of individuals^'* was certainly considercil as 
implied^ in as far as it could from the nature of the 
cafe be applicible, in every following particular. 
The Refolutions were alfo, of courfe (ubjecl to the 
confirmation, or the contrary, of the Midiinary 
Society. 

11. Finally, they were formed on the prosper* 
iive frtncip/r, that is, with an eye to ohjcCls fomc 
of which were considered to be at a good dis- 
tance in point of time. 

It is only neceffkry to add, that thefc remirks 
are intended folely to iiluflrate the principles 011 
uhichthc Rcfolutions in queftion, were form- 
ed; not to jurtify, or defend them — In thefc 
things let them plead their own caufe. Though 
the writer generally approves of them — he never* 
thelefs will allow them to fpeak for themfelves. 

The friends of religion in America had all along 
taken an intercft in the Miffion to China, of which 
they gave in 1816-17, a fubftantial proof in con- 
tributing liberally of their fubllancc to aid the 
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progrcfs of the S.icrcd Scriprurrs. Divir B^rHir^r, 
E(q New York, and Robert Ralfton, Efq Phila- 
delphiiiy were the authorized mediums ot remit- 
ting to the MiflThU), the liim ot" tbtfr itnuiatut SIX 
hundred and iixizen Spanish tl'»t.ars^ maile U[) from 
the coiurihurions <if frveral ci^rinian conm\»nii- 
tirs, in their higMy favored counrry. Our ni«»Il 
cordial thanks are, on behalf of the Cliincfc na- 
tion, due to thcfe frie!id$ of the R.ilcemer, f(»r 
their liberal affilUnce ro che hiihciro expen«'ve 
labors in which we have been engngrd. May 
thefe prools i»f their aulof^t and well furulvd 
Zt al fi»r ihe advance menc of riiith and rig tr. 
oulncfi in the earth, be ahmidantlv rru,irti'd, 
by the rich »fFusii)n of t'.c H ly Spiiir on iiuir 
refpecUvc Chirches and f»mnies. Tlie day rnay 
come, yea, i. doubtlrfs will comr, wlien the Pro- 
teliant Milfi ^n to Cliina will not merely have to 
make appeals to chiiOian lit)er.iliry, hue a fo have 
reports to make tqually calcularcd to excite pi- 
ous grarituile to (iod f.>r what he has actually 
wrought, and to Ilrengthen the faith of thofe who 
are waiting for the time when ** all fl fli fliall fee 
Hir* falvaii n.'* At present the Church is called 
to tlie rXircife of fatcme^ prayer, and aclive z^^al, 
M'ith regard to China; and it is higidy probable 
that the flow progrcfs of the Gospel among that 
people, will, for a very long period, call for the 
continueil exercifc of thefe in a prominent de- 
gree, before the joyful fliout be heard— -that 
•• this vail kingd«im alfo, has reverted to our 
Lord, and ro his Chrifl !'• 

In 1817, Mr. Morrifon finiftied his tranflatio\ 
of the Fsaims^ and c;f the book of Ruth. — Some 
progrcfs was- maiie wirh other porrtonr of the 
Scriptures, but as they were not finifli d we flidl 
notice them by and bye. This year he wrote and 
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prinred A Viev9 •/ China fur PbiU/^gical Purpeses^ 
which contains a (ketch of Chincfc chronology^ 
geography, government, religion, and cuftoms ; 
dcfigned fi>r the ufe of pcrfons who ftudy the Chi- 
nefe language. In this work the author has made 
a very copious ufe of the Chinefc chara<flv*r; and 
in my opinion, rendered a moft important fcrvicc 
to the foreign (hidcnt of Chinefe, In a fubfe- 
quenf edition of the woik, bcfides correiling ty- 
pographical errors, it may be ufcfulto add the 
pronunciation, in cafes where that has not beea 
done, for the bent fie of readers in Europe, who 
mny nor have the means of afceriaining the 
founds of the written charadcr. In the years 
1817-18, he tranflifed i be Mo^nino and bventug 
Prayers^ c»f the Englifh Church, JQst ax they stand 
in the Common Prayer Boc»k, without bringing in 
the colic Gt%. Thefc ti»rm$ of prayer he printed, to- 
gether with the Pfalter, divided for the thirty 
days of the month. He considered it belter to 
give a tranflation than to modify them, deeming 
their richnels of devotional phrafeology and ge- 
nerally acknowledged excellence, amply fufficient 
to compenfate for any want of fuitablenefs to the 
flare of a partially informed people. He found 
it necefTary to alter a little the prayers for 
the rulers of the land, fo as to render them 
applicable and fuitable to the Chinefe Impe- 
rial family and Government. The fentencc ref- 
pidling *Wnemtrs,*^ he left out.* For bethought 
it often a very difficult matter to determine whe- 
ther Kings and Rulers do not frequently make to 
tbemieives enemies, by afts of injullice and oppres- 
sion. And here we may remark, that in exer- 

* The s«nteuce referred to, is: ''strengthen bim that 
he may vanquish and overcome all bis enemies/' 
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cifcs ordcvorion^ in which an immediate appeal 
is made to the Supreme Being, who judges not 
according to human partialities, there ihould nor 
onl^ be an aWfcnce of all acrimony and enmitv of 
fev*lin<4 from the heart, hut alfo an entire ablence, 
of all phrafcolofxy which may tend to excite con- 
tempt of other men; to fire the jnind with the de- 
sire of rcven^r; and to ftrengthen the oi'tcn ill- 
founded prejudices and antipathies of one na- 
tion ajjiiniV another. Under the Gofpcl, we have 
not fuch direct lii^hc to point out our national 
enemies, ^^ the Jews had, who lived undrr the 
immrdiate government of God, as their p«)litiral 
Ruler; an»l h;id either exprcfs precepts, or the 
guiiiance of infpiri-d prophets, to regulate their 
conduct towards their public enemies. While it 
is doubtlefs the duty of nations to pr<«y and he 
thankful for, deliverance from the designs of their 
enemies; yet it is furely the moft delicate part 
of public worlhip — and one from which it is 
molt difficult to exclude the word pa(Ti.)ns of 
the human heart. It is worthy of the attention 
of the many pious and eminent minifters and dig. 
nitaries in churches of our native land, whether 
or not some alterations, in this particular, would 
not be a great improvement to the otherwife ufe- 
ful formularies of devotion ufcd in one part of the 
kingdom; and whether or not public prayers and 
fermons, on national fa(t« and davs of thankfgiv- 
ing in all parts of the United Kingdom, be not 
fufcepiible of, and do not greatly need, improve- 
ment. It is truly lamentable to perceive how di- 
redlv fomc prayers and forms of thankfgiving, 
compofed of purpafe for fuch days, and fermons 
delivered on fuch occasions, tend to cheriih a fpi- 
rit of hatred, revenge, and love of falfe glory. 
Not to fpeak of fome particular precepts of the 
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Gofpcl, which inculcate a fpirit and concfucl the 
very revcrfc, fiircly the inruHTcrable prrfiirnptroii 
and ignorance of the divine nature, which feem to 
lie at the fouiid<«tion, oujjht to awaken in cvcrv fc- 
rious mind thrdeepeft difgull ar iucU an oiitraginjf 
ofthe principles of our common f-iith; and animate 
all to the most Orenu<»U!i efforts for improve* 
ment. We jiilllv abominate the condudl of that 
bloody church, which, after ravidiinjj virgins; rip- 
ping up women with chiM; plucking off the 
hair and beard; roalling men over the coals; boiU 
ing them in caldrons; cuttini^ out the entrails of 
the yet living mortal; — of that church, which after 
butchering her thoufands and fl.i\inix h«r ten 
thoufands, could fend her Pricfts and Friars in 
folemn proceffion through the ftreers, with flying 
banners and elevated croffcs, singing: *• fe Drum 
Laudamus!!'* and furely we ought to dread every 
approach to a similar fpirit. At all events, if the 
evil cannot be fpeedily cured at home, it becomes 
the more important for the M.dionary abroad to 
keep every fuch unfcriotural and unhallowed 
fcntimenr, at the utmoft dithince from every thing 
he publilhcs to the heathen. He wdl find among 
them but too much of the fpirit and pra(ftice of 
that wicked Prince, who faid, concerning his pub- 
lic enemies:" cu^ ie mr them from brnie** — and if, 
either from a fondnefs for the remains of that pa- 
g.inifm which once ovcrfpread Europe, and which 
hai unhappily fo blended i(fclf with Christianity 
as in fome places nearly to have altered the very 
iiarure and complexicui of the latter; or if from 
a millaken notion that his objec? will be fooner 
guned by partly falling in with the reigning 
lentiment and fpirit of the people, he allow him- 
felf ro deviate from New Teftament principles,— 
he will encumber the facred fyllem of truth and 



duty, with a rubbifh which the labor of twenty 
Mgc\ may not be able to remove! 

Tci return from thisdigreffion. During theftayof 
Mr. M. in China, the tr.infl<4tion he had made of 
Deure:oimniv and J.»(hui (already noticed.) was 
ex.imiiud by Mr. M^irrifon, and, after fonie cor- 
rrctu»n5, a| proved and rci'olvcd to be printed. 
Tiirv aifo divided between them rhc remaining 
b.ioks c»f the Old Tcflament, wilhing if podihlc 
to conifilete (he tranfl^tion of the whole within 
the yeir iSi8. Mr. Miirrifon yielded the firft 
choice to his fellow, laborer, who fixed on the 
rrmaining part of the Hillorical Books, from 
Ruth forward to the book of Piahns, judging 
thefc to be the easier, and better (uited to his lefs 
extent ve knowledge of the language. The books, 
from Genesis to Deuteronomy, and from the 
Pfalms forward to Malachi inclusive, fell to Mr. 
Morrifon's Ihare. They refolved that, if they lived 
to complete this work, fome fubfequent arrange, 
ment fliould be made for their meeting together, 
in order to rcvife the whole Scriptures, and pub. 
lidi them in what fliould then appear to be the 
mofl convenient form. But it was, as we fliall 
afterwards notice, found impoflible for them to 
accomplifli this work within the time limited. 

Mr. and Mrs. Milne's health, having been con- 
siderably improved by the change of climate and 
the many attentions of kind frier.ds, they returned 
to their woik at Malacca, where they landed on 
the 17th of Feb. iSig. They found on their ar- 
rival, that frefli anfiftance was fent from England, 
to the Miflions on this side of India. Rev. C. H. 
Thomfen, after an abfcnce of fifteen months from 
Malacca, had returned on 29th December, 1817; 
accompanied by the Rev. John Shter and Mrs. 
Slater. They came out by way of Java, at which 
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place they were detained through Mr. Slaters 
illnefs (the Batavia fevcrj fc»r a con.fiderahic 
time. On the firll of Feb. following, Henrietta 
Slater was born. 

Mr. T. rcfumcd his labors in the Malay dc- 
partment of the Midion; after a little time re- 
opened the Malay and Englifli fchool; and bc«^an 
one in the Malabar language, which was (hurcly 
filled. Though no perfon then conncdled with 
the Million, knew the Malabar, yet it was hoped 
there would foon be an opportunity for fonie one 
to iludy it; and as the teacher and children all 
underdood Malay, the operations of the fchool 
could be dirocled through the medium of that 
language. The focal want of chrilli m bo<jks sn 
the Malabar, at Malacca, proved a great diffirulty 
which has not yet (October, 1819,} been over- 
come. Several applications to Bengal and Ma* 
dras for Malabar books, have been made, but hi- 
therto without cffcdl. 

During this year, Mr. Thomfen wrote and 
printed // Malay Spclltnf^ Book, with IciTons ap- 
pended. This is the Hril Malay work of the kind 
we have heard of, in the native cbaratier^ either by 
foreigners or Malays, and will doubtlefs prove a 
great facility in the education of youth. He alfo 
reprinted, with corrections, his TranUaiton of Hr. 
IV atti* first Catechism^ and the Tt&tl on tbi Ten 
Commandfmnts. 

Mr. Slater came out to afTifl in the Chinefe 
Miilion; and employed himfeU in the Hudy of the 
language. His ardor and application were highly 
creditable to him; but his itace of health was fuch 
as to oblige him frequently to ceafe from Uudy. 
and, indeed, to leave very little hope of his life. 
He left Malacca on the 9th of Augud following, 
and went to China, from whence he returned in 
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the month of December, having greatly hrnrfitcd 
by the change. 

Death ag;iin visited the Mifllon family ;ir Ma- 
lacca. Mr. Mcdhurfl's infant (on, William H< my, 
born on the 27rh March, this year, (i8ii>,) died 
on the 14th of May. On difTrdtion it appeared 
that an inflantmatory obflriK^iion of the bowels, 
was the immediate caufe of ihe child's death. This 
heavy ftroke \^as felt by the fond parents; Luc 
they were enabled, by divine grace, to bear it with 
fubmifTion to the will of him who cannot err, and 
who '• makes all things,*' even ihofe moO ad- 
vcrfe in their own nature, to unite ih^ir influ- 
ence, *• for good to Jhrni thu love God." 

On the 14th of Septcn^btr, the Rev. Samuel 
Mlton, Thoinns Brighton, and John lore, uirh 
the wives of iue two lauer, arrived f .l( ly at 
Malacca. In the early part t;f their pniTige out 
from England, they fuOained the moll iminincrt 
d.mg' r at sta; but were mere ituily prrfcrvec!. 
'1 hey fpent fome days at M.uiras, and tout hed at 
Penang on ihcir way to Malacca. On Odobcr 
3d, MaciKIa Ince uas born. 

Inim^diate calls indifl'cient places, for laborers 
in the Chincfe department; and alfo the importance 
of having, where pradicable, aChinefe and a Ma- 
lay Missionary letiled together in each llation, 
fliewed ac once the propriety of two ofthefe bre- 
thren applying themlelvrs to Chinife Hudies. Mr. 
M.lton uas appointed by the Diredors of our 
Society to affift in the Chintfe department of the 
Miflion at Malacca; Miffts. Brighton and Ince, 
who were desirous of laboring together, fettled 
it between themfelves, that the former fliould 
ftudy Malay, and the latter Chinefe. They be- 
gan and followed out their Hudies with ardor and 
diligence; having as much aiTillance fiom native 
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tcnchcrs, and from their fcnior brethren, as the 
other labors of the NTiffion could admit of. 

Thofe that Hudicd Chinefe, four in number, 
(including Mr. Slater, >^ho was abfent a few 
mi»nths for his health) read regular public lelTons 
twice a day in that largujige, with the writer of 
thrfe pages, and after the month of December, 
each had besides, the aid of a native teacher, 
through the chirf part of the day. They had op- 
p4)rfunity aifo, once every week as long as they re- 
mained at the station, for making their attain« 
metus in the language to bear on pracftical pur- 
pofcs, by wiiring exercifes and pieces (:f compo- 
sition, in Chinefe — a moft valuable branch of 
Chin<Te ftudy, to the man who wi(hes to be early 
ufcful, and an accurate fcholar. The ftudent that 
omits it, while he may have the aflidance of thofc 
who are able to correct and revife his composi- 
tions, does himfelf a great injury. Several parts 
of Mr. M<n rilon's Chinefe Divflionary had been 
fenr to the flation, which, with the Grammar and 
Dia|c»gues, proved exceedingly helpful. Greater 
advantages for learning the language, are com- 
monly enjoyed by thofe who C(»me out a few 
years after a Midion has been eftablifhed; and it 
is every Miflionary's duty and wifdom to im- 
prove them to the utmoft, that he may be able 
as early as pofTible, to enter on the more pleas- 
ing and more important work of teaching the 
hraihcn. Mr. Milton's health was feveral times 
fo ill, as to oblige him to ceafe, and at other times 
much to abate, his afTiduoas and undeviating ap- 
plication. 

In the month of September this year, a change 
of Government took place at Malacca. The co- 
lony was according to the treaty of 1814, reftored 
by the Bricifli Resident and Commlflioner Major 
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William Farquhar, ro the H(^noraUlc thr Com- 
midinncn of tiis Mijcfty the Kiiif/ of rhc Nether, 
famlt. Hen*, the wrirer fcch it a duty publicly ro 
acknowledge (he unremitted ai tent too (»f rheBritilli 
G'lvcrnment, and of itic Resident andCoinm.nul nir^ 
M<i|or W. Farquhar, to the intcrclls of the Milfion 
at Malacca, ever since its coinmciicemcnt. (a 
his public a^ well as private capacity, Mijor Fvir- 
quhar» rendered every a(Tillance to the oKj'Cls 
carrying on by the MiiTionarics; and on ni:i<iy 
orca^if>n5 greatly promoted theirdomrftic c miforr. 
To Dr. W. Cnalmors, of the Bengal Mrdicil K<- 
tablilhment, who was Surgeon to the Bntilli G r- 
f\[ot\. and altemded the MtsstenAfus and ibetr f •mi- 
Uts jr4//i, /#f lipW'irds of tb'€f years and a bU ; 
ipendmjr often wnb stm^ of ttem^ iong and tedfus 
wg^is in tbi^ir affit^itns^ and who, ro the rxercifc 
of his well-known profvflional talents, joined the 
attentions of a friend md brother, — co him wc 
arc under the grratclJ obligJtions, and cnnoc 
pafs over this p.irt of the hiiViiry of the Milfion 
without openly acknowledj^ing the fiine. 

Nor would it be p.irdonable in thi^ place not 
to acknowledge, how kindly their Honors, the 
Dutch Commidioners, received an official ftiie- 
ment of the objects and views of the Miffion, 
which was laid before them, in the name of the 
Miflionary Society. The MidiJO was recom« 
mended to them by the Pcnang Giivernint-nr, and 
by Major Farquhar, and they were ple.ifcd to as- 
sure the Midionaries, that they ih<>uld continue 
to enjoy the fame liberty under the Dutch Go- 
vernment, which they had under the Englifti, 
Thefc aflTurances have hitherto been fully realized, 
and there is every reafon to hope, that thev will 
continue to be (o. To the Honorable J. S. Tiin«. 
merman Thyflcn^ the Governor, our moft cordial 
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nnd public thanks arc Hiir, for the tinreftrained 
freedom which wc, in alt rrfpccfls, enjoy, to pur- 
fur every branch of our woi k. 

On the lorh ofNovcinbor, the foundation ofthc 
j§ngl§^f'.hi*if!fr (^.filifj^e wan laid, on which occasion 
the principal Durch an<l EnjfliOi authorises were 
plcafed to attend. But as this ful^jrift will be 
more fullv noticed hereafter, we (hall p.ifs it over 
for the prefent, only remarking that, as a Free- 
fchool had been eftabli(h^*d for upwards of three 
years, there appeared now a ftill nearer approxi- 
mation toanohj-cfi Iprcificd above, ( fee Res. I If. 
page ijS,) viz. ** /I Srmnjry/* on a larger fcalc 
than had been hitherto attained 

In China, the tranflation of F.xodu*^ and AJn* 
hrbi, was finilhc-d this year by Mr. M.)rrifon, and 
good progrcfs made with other parts of the facred 
volume. In the fpring of i8 9. the following 
books were received from him, all ready for the 
prels; Isarab, Husea, J te , Am'is^ Mirab, 0?aJ'ab^ 
yonab^ Nabum^ Ha^oat^ Zjpifaftiw*, Hag?inkuk, and 
Z^^tkariah. Bcsiiics these, a Chinefe pamphlet, 
containing Mtscrllaneous Essays^ doilrinal, prac- 
tical and polemical, written in 1818, was fent 
down from him, and printed at Malacca. A fm ill 
volume, containing a Voyage round the IVorld^ he 
compofed with the view of combining entertain* 
mcnt with indrucflion ; which was printed in Chi- 
na. To introduce fome knowledge of Europe and 
the wcftern parts of the world among the Chinefe, 
had long been looked upon by him as a moll desir- 
able object. He thought it would tend to enlarge 
their views; and would form an important counter- 
part of fome other efforts of the Miflion, which 
have more immediately in view, the transmifllon 
of Chinefe knowledge to the weft. 

This year Mr. Morrifon was unanimoudy and 
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f^ratuitoufly created Dt)ftor in Divinity by the 
Scnatus Acadcmicus of the University of Glas- 
goWy in confeqiiencc of the philological works 
he had publilhcd. and was publidiing with a view 
CO facilitate the acquisition of the Chinefe Ian. 
guage. The a<^ of the University, conferring 
this honor, is indeed dated the 24th Dec. 1817, 
but it did not reach China till the fummer of 1 8 1 8. 

During 1818, the progrefs made at Malacca in 
the tranflation of the HKloricai books of the Old 
Teftamenf, was much impeded by a variety of 
other labors, both the books of Sapiiuel^ together with 
the two books of the Kings, were trandated. Three 
new Chinefe trails were written and printed in 
courfe of the year: one on ** fhe duty of Justice be* 
tween man and man ;** one on *• The evis of Gam^ 
bling;** and a third, containing " Twelve short 
discourses^** on twelve texts of Scripture, cm- 
bracing the chief do(?rines of the Gofpcl. 

The Chinefe preaching, magazine, &c. con- j 
tinued as before; a new Chinefe fchool was open- I 
ed ; many more tra<fts were circulated this year > 
than ever before in an equal fpace of time. Mr. 
Medhurd had the fchools, the printing office, and 
chc didribution of tradts, more immediately for 
hit department. He often visited the Chinefe . 
junks in the roads, and the villages, and planta- 
tions in the country ; diflributing tradb, and j 
fpeaking the word of life to the people. 

Thus far the Lord helped. For upwards of ele« 
vcn years, from the commencement of the Mifllon 
in China, though feveral children had been removed 
by death, yet there had been but one grown perfon 
called away, viz. Mrs. Thomfen, who died at fea, 
on the 4th February, 1817.* Another bereavement 

• Sec pii(;e 1 71. 
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of a similar nature^ but much heavier tn ira 
confcqucnces^ by reafon of the motherlefs children 
who were left behind^ nowauaircd the Miflion, in 
the death of Mrs. Milne, which Cook place at 
Malacca, on the 20th of March, 1819 — cxadlf 
two years and cwenty-four days after the death 
of Mrs. T. Her lad child, who was named Far- 
quhar, was born on the 6th of February, after 
which for fomc days (lie appeared to recover ra- 
pidly. But (he foon fell back, and a very fpeedy 
decay of the conflitution followed. An anoma- 
lous train of puerperal aifc(fbions, with a predo* 
minant determination to the ftomach and bow- 
els,— was the means commidioned by God, to re- 
move this excellent woman from the fcenes of 
mortality. She had lived to God from her early 
youth; and (he died in humble hope of eternal 
falvation^ through the merits of Jefus Ghrift. She 
poflTclTed in a very high degree that motherly 
fenfe, which is beyond all price in domeftic life; 
and was eminently fitted for moving in the fa- 
niily circle. Dignity of mind, honed franknefs, 
and consistent and fcriptural piety were dis- 
played in her daily walk. Nor would it perhaps 
be eafy to find one in whom there is fuch a 
concentration of that which is amiable from na- 
ture, endearing from temper, ufeful from educa* 
tion, and excellent from divine principles, as 
there was in her. Bur what (he was, (he was " by 
the grace of God;'f and, as is generally the cafe 
with the followers of ChrUJ, while in their pro- 
per fpirit, (he feemcd to herfclf, to be "the 
chief of sinners.!'* 
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* See a short Memoir of Mrs. Milne 'm the ludu- Chi- 
nese Gleauer, No. S. 
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It had long been the wilh of our Societf to cf* 
tablidi Midions in Java and Penang, and the visit 
to the former in l8i4» and to the latter in 1816, 
(above noticed, fedlions iith and 15th) was un. 
dertalcen partly with the view of preparing the 
Way for that event. In 1814, ^hile Mr. M. wai 
in Java, the Rev. Meflrs. Kam, Supper, and 
Bruckner, arrived at Biravia from London. The 
former went to Amboyna, and bwgan a MilTion 
there amont; the Malays, where he ?lill continues 
to labor, and has been favorrd with considerable 
fuccefs. At that time there was a great want of 
MiniHers in the Dutch Churches in Java; hence 
Mr. Supper was appointed alTiftant to the Rev, 
Profclfor Rofs, Batavia; and Mr. Bruckner, to the 
Rev. Mr. Montanus, Samarang. They were to 
attend to the work of their MifTi *n, and a<fl as 
afllOants to thefe aged clergymen among the 
chriflians. Mr. B after a (hort time changed hia 
fentiments on the fubjeft of baptifm; left our So- 
ciety, and joined the Anti.paedobaptid Mifllons. 
He continues to labor at Samarang, under their 
diredtion. Inthccfofeof 1816, Mr. Supper, in the 
mid!) of his labors, fell a facrifice to the Batavia 
fever, and thus our Society's Mifllon at Batavia 
was for a feafon interrupted. Indeed, Mr. Supper's 
time was fa fully occupied with his labois among 
the chriftians, that Tery tittle of a Mifllonary na- 
ture could be attended to. When a fupply of 
Dutch Minifteri came out from Holland, fo as to 
rendr^r his labors in the Dutch language lefs ne- 
ceflTaiy, he was appointed to the charge of the Ma- 
lay congregation, — a Itation which feemed to pre- 
fent many important openings for ufefulnefs 
among the heathen. But he was very foon called 
off by death. 
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With rcfpe<9: to Pcnang^ every thing wai favor* 
able for the commencement of a Miflton. The 
local authorities were informed in 1816, that we 
intended to begin as foon as laborers (hould arrive 
from England. Early in the fpring of 18 19, none 
of the brethren lad come out being then fufii- 
ciently acquainted with the language^ the Rev. 
W. H. Medhurft, proceeded to Penang; opened 
a Chinefe fchool; fpent fome time among the 
Chinefe fettlers, didributing tra<fls» and convers- 
ing from houfc to houfe. The late Honorable 
Col. Bannerman, then Governor of the Ifl^nd^ 
fliewed him much kindneHi, and uilhcd him to 
fettle there; but MciTrs. Bcighton and Ince had i 
predileAion for that (lation, which had indeed 
been pointed out to them by ourDiredors, before 
they left England. Moreover Mr. M.'s labors^ as 
fuperincendent of the prefs, could not well be dis- 
pcnfed with at Malacca. For rhcfe reafons it was 
refolved^ that MeiTrs. B. and I. fliould occupy that 
(lation. — Mr. B. and family accordingly, left Ma- 
lacca on the 4th of April. (i8i9) and landed at 
Penang on the 9th of the fame month, to begin 
the Malay department of the Miflion; and. after 
dudying the language for fome time longer. Mr. 
I. and family left Malacca, and joined him on the 
iSchof June following, for the Chinefe depart- 
ment. They have now two Chinefe and two 
Malay fchools. and are adifted by Government 
to fupport chefe. They are laboring ro diffufe 
among the people, a knowledge of the blefs- 
cd Gofpel, by converfation and the diftribution 
of chrillian books. They enjoy the utmod li- 
berty from the civil authorities, to profecute their 
work, and a wide field of ufefulnefs. efpecially 
among the young, is opening before them. 
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On the 27th April, 1819, the Rev. John Slater 
and family left Malacca, to proceed to Batavia, at 
which place thcv arrived on the i8ch June, with 
a view to fettle there among the Chinefe. On 
the paflage, they touched at Sincapore, Rhio, Lin. 
gan, and Pontiano, ^here opportunities of diflri- 
buting the Scriptures and tra<fls were embraced. 
Mr. S. was jud beginning hi^ labors at Bitavia^ 
by laft accounts from thac port. The field there 
is very excenfive; and rhere are many opporru« 
nities of fending chriOian books into China, by 
means of native vefTJs w-hich trade annually to 
Batavia. 

During this fpringand fummer, the i\\ and id 
books or Chrome ies / alfo Exra^ Nehemiab^ and 
Esther, were tranflaced into Chinefe at Malacca; 
and a new tradl, entitled " Jbt duty of men inttmt 
0/ puiflic calamity,** was written* 

Kfr. T. wrote and printed a Malay tra<ft, on 
Human Depravity, and fome Malay Hymns. 

Mr. Mcdhurd compofed and printed a fmall 
Gi»grapbical Catecbum in Chinefe, for ufe in the 
fchools. It is accompanied with feveral maps; 
and gives a brief defcriptibn of the principal 
countries in the world. Something of this kind 
was greatly needed, as the Chinefe are very ig- 
norant of geography. The ftyle of the book 
is perfpi< uous, and creditable to the diligence of 
Che author. Ic has been read with no fmall inter- 
eft by grown perfons; and there is little doubt 
but a new edition, in a larger size, and entering 
in more fully into the fuhject than would anfwer 
for a fchoo! book, will in a few years be wanted. 
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SECTION XVII. 



A jbort skttch of ibe Chinese method $f print ing^^ 
Its apflication to Missionary purposes — Its advan^ 
taf^es and disadvantat^es — Ust of books and troQe 
f ^nifd by the Mission, down to the present time-^ 
Bt iff view of their contents — Miscellaneous obscr* 
vdtions. 

A^EFORE giving an account of the books publiHied 
by the M>(Iion» I (hall as already incimared^ de- 
vote a page or two to the fubjeft of Chiiiefe print- 
ing. To trace the hiftory and progrefs of this art 
in China, would be intercOing; but as it is fo- 
reign to my prefent purpofc, I (hall briefly ob- 
fcrve, that in the year of our Lord 935, the fub- 
jcdl of printing was introduced to the notice of 
the Emperor T^en Fob, (fee Morrifon's Philolo- 
gical View of China, p. 27.) But this was 
probably an official (latement on the fubjedb of 
printing only; as it does not mark the origin 
of that invaluable art in China; for, twelve years 
before, in the fcventh year of Theen^thinfr^ (i. c. 
A. D. 923,) this Emperor is reproached in the 
Kan^^keen, (Kuen 6th, p. 20,) in the following 
terms: " In the fecond month [of ihe 7th year 
of T'heen-ching,J the Kew-king, (i. c. the 
cladical books) were firft cut in wooden plates, 
printed, and sold.'* The Commentators add: 
'* why is the selling of them particularly marked? 
[Ans.] It is the language of irony, reproaching 
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him as having done what was below the dig:nit)r, 
of an Emperor/ who (houlJ rather have givea 
them gratis, or given a licence to individuals to 
print and fell chem for ir.cir own benefit. How- 
ever, the advantage to the learned was consider- 
able, as they were enabled from that tfme ro ob- 
tain books with more eafe. Hence the hillorian 
purpofcly notes this as the drnmencemfnt Q»f this 
lort of litenry advantages,]" From this ue iiiay 
reafonably infer that printing exited in Chiria, at 
lead in the clofc of the ninth centurv; for it muft 
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have taken fome years to prove its efficiency, be- 
fore it either attrndled the notice of Government, 
or would have been worth any thing as an Im- 
perial monopoly. 

The Chinefe have three methods of printing. 
The firft invented, and that which almoft uni. 

verfally prevails, is called ;^ ^ ** Mob^psn, or 
wooden plates/* It is a fpecies of ftereotype, and 
ainfwers all the ends thereof, as the letters do not 
require to be diftributed and recompofed; bur, 
being once clearly cut, they remain, till either the 
block be deftroyed, or till the characflers be fo 
worn down by the ink-bruOi, as to be illegible. 

The fecond is called ^ ;^ iJih.pan, i. e. 
*' wax plates/* and consists in fpreading a coat of 
wax on a wooden frame, after which, with a 
ftraving tool, they cut the charaiflers thereon. 
This method is rarely adopted, except in cafes of 
hade and urgency; and it diflfers from the former 
only in the kind of plate on which the words are 
engraved. This fort of printing I have not feen 
pradhiscd bv the Cliinefr, nor obferved it noticed 
in any bonk. The printers employed at Ma- 
lacca, fay that when an urgent atfair occurs, a 
number of workmen are called in, and a fmall flip 
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of wood, with fpacc for one, two, or more lines, 
is given to each, which they cut with great ex- 
pedition, and when all is finidied, join together 
by fmall wc»oden pins; by (his means a page, or 
a flieet, is got up very fpeedily, like an Extra Ga- 
zette in an Englifh printing office. This me- 
thod they fay, is, from its expedicioufnefs, called 
Lab'pan^ and they know nothing of the other. 

The third is denominated Hwo-pan, |^ ^ i. e. 
•' living plates^** fo called from the circumllancc 
of the characters being single, and moveable, 
as the types ufed in European printing. Kang^be^ 
in 1722, (vide Morriluii's Philological View of 
China, p. 6,) had a great number of thefe move- 
able types made of copper; whether rii/, or rast^ it 
is not faid. The Chinefc are not however entirely 
ignorant of casin$g, though they do not ufe it to any 
extent. The Impctial (eals on the Calendar, are 
caft with the Chinefe charadlcr on one half of the 
face, and the Manchow Tartar on the other. Cop- 
per veffels ufed in the temples, and bells have fre* 
qucntly ancient charadlcrs, and infcriptions, caft 
with them. Whether they have ever attempted to 
caft single characters, or to frame matrices, similar 
to thofe which are ufed in cafting types for alpha- 
betic languages, does not appear. ThefeHwo-pan, 
or moveable types, are commonly made of wood. 
The Canton daily paper, called Tuen^mun-pai (i. e. 
A report ftom the outer gate of the palace,) con- 
raining about 500 words, or monofyllables, is 
printed with thcfe wooden types; but in foclum- 
{y a manner as to be fcarcely legible. 

At Macao, in the MifRonary department of the 
College of St. Jofeph, I have fcen feveral large 
cafes full of this defcription of type, with which 
they print fuch Roman Catholic books as are 
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wanted for the Mifllons. In the Anglo-Chincfc 
Col lege .Library at Malacca, there is a Life of thi 
Blessed Virgin in iwo, and the Lives of the Saniis 
in twenty-six, volumes i8mo. printed with the 
wooden type, at the College of St. Jofcph; but 
ail that can be faid of the printing is, that it is 
barely legible — a vaft difference between it and 
the other Catholic books, which were exe- 
cuted in the common way, — thofe of them that 
were cut at Peking in blorks, are elegantly print- 
ed. On aflcing the priefts at St. Jofeph's, the 
reafon why they ufed the moveable type, feeing 
it was (o much inferior in beauty to the other 
method, they anfwered that the perfecution in 
China, had obliged them to adopt this method. 
as blocks were more cumberfome, and not fo ea- 
sily earned off, or hidden, in cafes where the Mis- 
sionaries were obliged to flee, or where thry cx- 
pedled a fearch to be made by the Mandarins, 
The copper types look better on the paper 
than the wooden ones ; but the impreflion is in-« 
fcrior in beauty to that from moderately well exe- 
cuted blocks. A hidory of the Loo-cboo Iflands. 
in 4 vols. o6lavo, compiled by the authority of 
Keen-lung^ was printed with copper types; and 
may be given as an inftance of this inferiority, 
though its execution is by no means bad. The 
Chincfe have no prefs; but whether the forms arc 
of wooden blocks, waxen plates, or moveable 
types, they have the fame method of printing, or 
caftiiig off, that is, by means of a dry brudi rub- 
bed over the Iheet. 

The Chinefe have six different kinds, or rather 
six different forms, of the charader, ^ach of which 
has its appropriate name; and all of which are oc- 
casiunally ufed in printing. That which like our 
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R^man prf vails mod generally is called ^^ 
iung^te. To write this form of thccharadler, is of 
icfclf ai> employment in China. There arc men 
"who learii it of purpofe. and devote themfclvesen^ 
tirely to the labor of tranfcribinfr for the prcfs:. Few 
of the learned can write it: indeed they lather think 
It below them todo the workof a mere tranfcribcn 
With rcfpedl to moveable types, the body of the 
type being prepared^ the charaiflcr is written in^ 
^erted^ onthc top: this is a more difficult work than 
to write for blocks* After this, the type is fixed in a 
mortife, by means of two fmall pieces of wood, join-* 
cd together by a v^^edge, and then engraved; after 
which it is.takrn our, and the face lightly drawn 
acrofs a whetl)onC| to take off a>^y rough edge 
that the carving inltrument may have Icft^ 

The procefa of preparing for and printing with 
the blocks, or in the ftrreotypc way, is as fallows. 
The block, or wooden plate, ought to be of the 
^ Lee^ or ^ Tsaou tree, which thev defcribe 
thus:— *' The L#/ and Tsaou are of a fine grain, 
liard, oily, and (hining; of a fourifii tafte ; and 
what vermin do not foon touchy hence ufed in 
printing." The plate is tirft fquared to the size of 
pages, with the margin at top and bottom ; and 
is in thicknefs generally about half an inch^^hey 
. Chen fmooth it on both sides with a jointr's 
plane i each side contains two pages, or rather in* 
I deed but one page according to the Chinefe me« 
' thod of reckoning; for they number the leaves^ 
not the pages of a booic. The furfaceis then rub;- 
bed over with rice, boiled to a pafte, or fome 
glutinous fubftance, which fills up any little in« 
dentments, not taken out by the plane ; and fof- 
tens and moidens the face of the board, fo x\t^t ic 
more easily receives the imprefTioft of the chanifter. 
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The rranfcribcr's work is^ firft to ifcrrtain the 
CX4<% size of the page^ the number of lines» and 
of charatflers in each linr; and then comaice what 
they call a iZ- Kth. or form of lines^ horizontal 
and perpendicular, croflTmg each other at right 
angles, and thus leaving a I'mall fquare for each 
chvira<fler — the fquares for the fame fore of cha- 
n<f(er» are all of equal size, whether the letter 
be complicated as to ftrokes, or simple: a letter 
or charaifler with fif y (Irokes of the pencil^ has 
no larger fpace a(Tigned to it than one with 
barely a single flroke. This makes the page re* 
gular and uniform in its appearance, though ra« 
Cher crowded, where miny complicated characflers 
follow each other in the fame part of the line. The 
margin is commonly at the top of the page,though 
not always fo.— Marginal notes are written, as 
with us, in a fmaller letter. This form of lines^ 
being regularly drawn out, is fent to the printer^ 
who cuts out all the fquares, leaving the lines 
prominent; and then prints off as many (heets^ 
commonly in nd ink, as are wanted. The tran- 
fcriber then with black ink, writes in the fquares 
from his copy/ fills up the Iheet; points it| and 
fends it to the block-cutter, who, before the glu« 
iinous* matter is dried up from the board, puts the 
flieec on invirteJ, rubs it with a brufh and with 
his hand, till it (licks very clofe to the board. He 
next fets the board in the fun, or before the fire^ 
for a little^ after which he rubs off the (beet en- 
tirely with his fingers i but not before a clear im« 
Predion of each charader has been communicated. 
*he graving tools are then employed, and all the 
white part of the board is cut out« while the black, 
which (hews the chara<fter, is carefully left. The 
block being cur» with edged tools of various kiodi^ 
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the proccfs" of printing follows/ The Block is laid 
on a tabic; and a bru(h made of hair/ being' dipped 
in ink, is lightly drawn ovcrthc face. The fliects be- 
ing already prepared, each one is jaid on (he blockr 
and gently prcfTcd down by the rubhjnjr of a kind 
ofbrufli, made of the hair of the Tsunj; tree. 
The (lieet is then thrown off; one man will throw 
off 2^000 copies in a day. Chineie paper is 
very thin^ and not generally printed on both sides, 
though in fome particular cafes that is alfo done. 
In binding, the Chincfe fold up the flicer, turning 
inward that side on which there is no imprclTion. 
On the middle of the flicct, jull where it is folded, 
the title of the book, the number of the leaves, 
and ot the fecflions, and alfo fomctimes the fubjeft 
treated of, are printed, the fame as in European 
books, except that in the latter, they aie ar the 
top of the page, whereas here, they arc on the 
front-edge of the leaf; and generally cut fo ex- 
adlly on the place where it is folded that one in 
turning the leaves, fees one half of each charac-- 
ter, on one side, and the other half, on the other. 
The number of (heets dcftined to conftitutc the 
volume, being laid down and preffed between two 
boards, on the upper one of which a heavy ftonc 
is laid, they are then covered with a fortof coarfc 
paper — not with boards as in Europe; the back is 
then cut, after which the volume is ftitchcd, nor iti 
our way, but through tJic whole volume at once^ 
from side to side, a hole having been previoufl/ 
made through it with a fmall pointed iron inftru- 
ment. The top and bottom are then cut, and thus 
the whole procefs of Chincfe type-cutting, print- 
ing, and binding, is finilhed- Though the tran^ 
fcribing, cutting, printing, and binding form each 
adiftindt occupation, yet they can be all easily 



united in one perfon. The firfl perfon employed 
as a Chinefe printer by the Mi(Tion at Malacca, 
performed all theft himfclf. : 

The Chinefe type-cutting which is called ^l) ^ 
Klh-tzse, is of two different kinds; the one is de- 
nominated l^^"^ Yang- Wan, e. i. '* masculine \ 
tetter.** In this the ftrokes which form the cha- 
radler are carefully left untouched and prominent 
on the fice of the plate, and all the other parts 
cut our, and after printing the black or tnked 
part exhibits the chara<fler. This is the com- 
mon and prevailing kind of letter. The other is 
called PJ^^ Yin-wan, i. e. ^^ feminine Utter ;** and / 
is the very rcvcrfe of the former: here the flrokes 
which form the charader, alone are cut out, and 
all the reft left untouched; hence, after printing, 
the white or tin-inked part exhibits the charadlcr. 
This kind of letter is very little ufed. In the 
Commentaries of books, at the head of the fird line 
of a paragraph^ one, two, or three Yin-wan cha- 
radlers are fometimes employed, to introduce the 
fubjedl; or as a head line; or to mark the nature 
of the paragraph, whether paraphraftic, explana- 
tory, or critical; or to refer to fome highly va« 
lued author. This division of the printed cha« 
raifter into mafculine and feminine, is a further 
proof of what has already been noticed, (vide 
it€t. 2d,) refpeding the powerful hold which the / 
hermaphrodite principle has of the notions of the 
Chinefe. 

The method of printing now defcribed, has ex- 
ited in China for upwards of mime hundred years g \ 
and has been applied to all the various kinds of 
composition; to books on politics, on hiftory, on 
ethics, on philofophy, and on fcience, whether in 
poetry or in profc. It has likewifc been applied 






to all dimensions of books, from the ihpbMnifilh 
down Co the Qtie hundred and twemty-iigbts^ to all 
aizcs of Ictt;r» from the twenty lines pica to the 
diamomf; to all kinds of chara^cr^ whether plain 
or hieroglyphic^ whether the manufcript or print* 
ed form; to all Hirrs of ornaments and borders; 
and in fome cafes to foreign languages as well as 
the Ocitive. Of this la(l there is an eximple in the 
^i[^%i&-^ ^«*i|r.ji;/>.p^ sboo^z mifcellaneoua work 
conbifling of eighty duodecimo volumes; the eight 
lait volumes of this book are devoted to the pur- 
pofes of general geography, giving very brief 
iketchcs of the countries bordering on China, 
and wcflward through India, Persia, Arabia, Tur- 
key, Eu'ope, Afric**; and the Malay Archipelago, 
round by Formofa and Corea, to Tartary. In 
thefe, brsides fpccimens of the coins and cos- 
tumes of various nations, there are exhibited alfo 
fpecimens oi seven different languages, both of 
the char^dlcr and found;!, among which the Bur- 
man, the Sanfcrir, the Pali, and the Arabic may 
be pirticularly mentioned. And two of the vo* 
lumes contain a copious vocabulary of a foreign 
]angu'ig<*, in which the chara^ers are cut in wood 
juft as the Chinefe, and the founds^ imperfe&ly 
cxprclT^d by Chinefe charaiStcrs. Tartar. Chinefe 
and Chinefe-Tartar Didionaries furnifii another 
example of the application of the Chinefe method 
of printing to foreign languages. In the Tartar* 
Chinefe Didionaries, the words to be defined arc 
Tartar, and the definition is Chinrfc: in the 
Chinefe-Tartar the reverfe takes place, juft as in 
any cf our Latin and Greek, and Greek and La<» 
tin D.dlionaries. 

From this brief view of the fubjcdl, were there 
BO other fa(^ more in poinr^ it would be waftc 



of rime ro (ay^kny thing about the applicabilitf of 
this diode to MifHonarv purpcifcs. The Catholic 
Midionaries had publiflird hooks in this way m^^re 
than an hundred years before our MMlion bcg*^^;"^ 
there was therefore nodoubc cnicrtninrd abiut the 
pra(2icability nf executing every wrirk necrflTiry 
for the fprcad of chriftianiry, in the fame mannrf 
as Chinefe booki in general are exrrured. BjC 
the chief difficiibies, in the fidl It.igrs <:( the 
Midi »n, arofe from the wiichful aiut pcf fccuring 
jealoufy of the Chinefe G«iverntnenc; and Iroia 
want of local experience. Tlic f»»rincr in idc the 
attempt to print Chrillian bociks dangerous; 
while the latter made it expensive. Tnc c?>n- 
tempt with which forrignen are generally treated 
by the Chinefe, and the complete afcendancjr 
which they have over them, giws the litter every 
poffiblc advantage of imposin^r on the former; 
and they poflTcfs a moft aftoniHiing dexterity ia 
making the bcfl of their advantages. This is the 
cafe in things which their own political c^de 
pronounces legal; and doubly fo in objedtn which 
the laws do not recognize, or which, by keeping 
the laws out nf sight, may be made to operate 
with fudtcient fiirce on the fears of the foreigner, 
to induce him (o pay very largelv, rather than run 
the rifli: of expofure to the confequencet of what 
may really be, or, for interefted purpofes, may be 
refresented as^ a tranfgrreflion. There is nor; indeed 
that I know of, any exprefs law in China prohibit- . 
ing the printing of the Cbri$ttait Scnptures^ as fuch; 
for thefe were never till now ofTered to that people^ 
and could not be anticipated in any legal ftatute^ 
otherwife than by analogy, or by confequence. 
Christianity as taught hj Cbrift and his Afofiies^ the 

Chinefe never heard i but they knew the Rnitam 
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Catbolicreliffion, had condemned and profcribed ic^ 
But as the. fame names are in many cafes ufed by. 
Protestants which the Catholics ufc, and as their 
principles are, in fome particulars, the fame, there 
"H'as reafon to fear that the Government would 
not difcriminate between them • but condemn 
the whole as a foreign innovation. Indeed the 
Protcftant fyftem from its naked simplicity 
(which is doubtlefs its gloryj and unreferved 
condemnation of idolatry and fuperftition in all 
their multifarious forms, — could not expedl more 
quarter from the Chinefe, than the Catholic found. 
For, the latter required them only to transfer their 
worfhip of created beings from departed Chinefe 
fages, to deceafed, but canonized chriftians; while 
the former will not fufFcr any created objcdt to 
ufurp the prerogative of the eternal God. . It 
irould therefore be unfair to insinuate that t)ur 
unbending fyftem was Icfs likely to excite the op- 
position of the Chinefe, than the other. Whe- 
ther its uniform consistency, and the agreeablc- 
nefs of its principles to found reafon, may ope- 
rate in its favor, or not, time alone can (hew. 

If all thefe things be taken into consideration, 
it will not appear (Irange that fome difficulty and 
apprehension were felt by Mr. Morrifon, when 
about to begin the printing of the Scriptures. In 
order, if poffible to avoid the rifle of trouble from 
the Government, he formed the idea of learning 
the art of Chinefe printing himfelf; and accor- 
dingly in 1809, when the Adls of the Apoftles were 
ready for the prefs, he procured a fct of graving 
tools and began to cut. But he foon found that 
he was undertaking a taflc, the execution of which 
was quite incompatible with the more important 
labors in which he was engaged. The book of 
the Adts alone^ would have required a good 
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worknfian, ;.bout two hundred days, to complete 
it, without ariending to any thing elfe; and no 
foreigner, who had the art to learn, could have 
acc'unplifhcd ir in icfi ihan two years, admitting 
that his everv waking hc/Ur had been devoted to 
the work. Bc?idc«, nicrhanical hiliors of this fort 
could be done much cheaper and better by the 
natives ihrmfclvv; but they could not do any 
thinj; u tht* tranflition of the Scriptures, or the 
c<»mpilarinp of the Grammar and Dictionary 
which Mr. M. hati in view. There was there- 
for*, no air rnitivc left for him, but to employ 
Chincle unrkme'i, though he knew that the rifle 
both to ti^em aiul hiiulVh was very great. The 
ch.irge made (<>r the Acts of the ApolMes, was as 
follows: Spa, Dolls. 

To cutting 30,000 chara<flers, (points, . 

fquares. ai>d other marks being reckoned,) I4O 
To wooden |'l.i(es, • - - 20 

To paper, ink, printing, and binding of lOOO co- 
pics in odlavo, • • 361 

52t 

Thus the price of the Acts amounted to a frac- 
tion more han ba/ a croitn per copy, — an enor- 
mous charge indeed. — A complete New Tefta- 
ment (blocks not reckoned) can now be afforded 
by the MifTion for that fum. Ic is true the blocks 
remained, and fubr'rquent editions could be thrown 
off without any additional cod on that head; 
yet after all, the expenfe, though by no means 
greater than what might have been expecfled un- 
der fuch circumftances, was in irfcif heavy — the 
whole New Tctlament at the fame rate would 
have cod at leail one f'und stifli^tg per copy, a 
fum for which ittbt copies can now be had. 

Gg 
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Mr. M, knew very well chat every thing was 
charged much above whar was conimoA among 
the Chinrfc themfelvcs; this he cxf edled would 
be che caff, but there wjs no rrfourcc. He nuidc 
inquiry cf fevcral workmen about the piiccs, 
coitimonlv allowed for various kinds ofwoikman. 
(hip; and the following flatcmcnts were given : 
To cutting lO.ooo charadlers belt Spa. Dolls. 
woikman(hip» • - - JO 

To ditto fccond fort, - • 20 

To ditto third fort, - — 12 

ANOTHER STATeMfNT. 

To cutting lOfOOO bell workmanfliip^ - 2i 

To ditto fcCond fort, . . K 

To ditto third fort, - - • Ta 

A THIRD STATEMENT. 

To cutting 10,000 charaftcrs beft fort • 1 1 

This third ftatrment appears very reafonable — 

and rather below what the work could be ac* 

tually done for; but the man expedtcd to get 

the printing of f^:vrral thoufand copies of the 

duodecimo New TcHamenr, and meant to charge 

one dollar per copy, which would have amply 

made up the lofs that might have attended the 

cutting. Such tchemes to circumvent men, are 

very common in China. 

A Fourth Statement mav be drawn from 

the charge made for the Adls, at 140 dollars 

for 30,000 chara^ers which would be thus : 

To cutting 1,000 beft fort, . - 46^ 

It will be pretty evident from thefe various 

Hatements, that a Itrangcr has very little chance 

of finding out the truth on a fiibjcdb concerning 

which it is fo much the intercfl of this avaricious 

' people to keep him in the dark. The middle 

Ilacement comcs» howcveri prettynear to what we 
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h.ivc bcr.i ahle to get our work done for at Ma* 
lacca. But then we piy very hifrh for fuch of our 
workmen as comr from China, ab'iuc double what 
they cojld obtain for rhc fame quantity of work in 
their own country. In the H i^-cta 9'SZ£ print- 
\\y^ of.u-Tc, opposite to the city of Canton, where a 
gofxi deal tii printing is carried on, they hire in 
workmen by the day as they want them^ and I 
was told by the priefts, that one cash is allowed 
per chiradler, for the common fort ufcd in hand- 
bills, and public notices of fcad days, and iracfls 
on fubjtdls conne(fled with the pagan woiflnp, 
&'. bnut 800 ca(h go to a Spanifh dollar. Be« 
sules the characters, there arc various other marks 
charged; e. g. five fmall points^ called Ict'n^ and 
which are Chinefc tommis^ are reckoned equal to 
a chara(fler. Three fmall circles, called K^uen^ 
and which anfwer as feriodf^ (land for a charac- 
f»r. — Three upright ftrokes, placed frequently 
by the side of proper names of perfons, and which 
are called Cbib^ are equal to a charader. One 
Kvjanf^ or fquare, which inclofes the mmes of 
countries, is considered as a charadler — The top, 
bottom, nnd side lines, or bo'df^rs^ are alfo reckon- 
ed according to the size of the page. 

The Svo.NcwTclbment contains 6 1 1 pages, and 
at a round calcuUtion, about two hundred snd 
tweNty^ifven tbouiand^ three lundrcd monofyllabira 
or chara^ers, including points and other marks. 
The charge for cutting thefe was 500 Spanifh doU 
Urs, exclusive of 50 dollars for tranfcribing, &c. 
making in all 550 dollars, before the blocks were 
ready for printing, whi.h is about eleven-pence 
EngliOi, for each hundred characters. As above 
(tated, each copy now cods half a dollar; but there 
are occasional and incidental expences which when 
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accurately calcuUccd wouIJ raife it • fratflion 
hijyhcr. - 

On comDarinorthc/Zz/of thf iimo. ChinefcTcs- 
ramriit with rhir rf fomr other ver'^ioiis'printcil 
in India, rhc diff roncc ferms vcrv lirrle*. .'t ron- 
tains 537 duodittm'i pjiij'-s. whit- rhc Hindoos- 
tance Trftimrnr of chc R^-v. H Mr»rfin, printed 
by the Bible Sc^ci-^ry, at the Scranipore iVJiffioii 
pre's, contains ah. ur 970 opinio ;rf.'<«; and the 
Mala^' Tcftimcnr pri.itcJ in 18 7, hv the func 
S>cifrv, a;)d a: the fanu' j 1 "C •, ao'uc 693 p^^ges, 
alfo /;j''6. Ace >rdin{^ to this \ it w, ihe Hiivan. 
(ages will fcetn to he- \\\ fivcir ^ f the Ciunifc; 
but it is to be c«»n^id rrd thit a Chincfc pajf'\ 
IS the fame as one oF our Ic;:vos, which will 
ni;ike the pa^cs <>f the Tflanient ab:)uc 104: or 
one hundred and four pages tnore than the Hiii- 
dooftanee Ttflamenr. To cou:uerbalancc thii 
airu'.n, Irt it he taken into account, that the 
Hindooftnnrc Tcflament is in oftavo, and the Chi- 
nefe in duodecimo; fo that the two will be found 
to contain nearly the fimt* qn.»nrity of paper: 
the Chincfc indeed, notwithltanding its being 
printed ot\ one side of the paper only, will, 
if well preflcd in bin(lin^, go into Icfs roono, 
and form a thinner volume than the other, but 
the Chinefe do not exci 1 in binding their books* 
The comjarifon between a duodecimo book and an 
ocravo one, may ferm unfair; but the oclavo are the 
only Indian editions I have f-efi. Indeed it feemt 
that both thefc I have fpccifird, as well as the Chi- 
nefe, arc equally capable of being put into one half 
of their prefent size, which will considerably lessen 
the price. To reduce the size of the Indian 
editions of the Scriptures, is an ohjedl under 
consideration by thcBipiift MiiTion ai Scrampore, 
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»ni) bt other rrsnflators ; and is uhat wr alff- con- 
ninpiatc^ as foon as circumflanrcs uill uimir. 

Whether the wooHcii blocks or the m*)vc- 
able metal types be ufcd, the adva tages for 
r ducing the sizt of the letter, w'll be nearly equal; 
f »r, the Chinefe fometimes print exceedini^ly fmi«ll 
—as fmall as we c^n uril conceive pofTible to be 
done with charartrrs f»i C'»n)plicari<l iM theirs are, 
whcrhcr cut in tht ir own \\a\\ or caW In moulds and 
matrixes — at ail evrurs as fm.!!'* as can .inluer any 
realy useful fKtt, The L.>r<'*i prn\er, for rx« 
ample, cm be cur ii^ a pr rtciilv clear an*l Icgihle 
manner in the fpace of y,H^ i(jN.i r trtu- • ard rlie I 
D.'Calo(;ue in tbef squ *r: m h^s, T ms, it uill be 
allowed^ is much too TtiaII for any purpofc of ge- 
neral pr^clicjl utility; yet, wrre it co?isidered ^n 
olijeiSk to pjint fo (mill, a good workman c.m 
do it, and the imprcflions will be prrfwdlly le- 
gible. It cannot however be denied that in fuch 
a cafe, the face of the chara<flcr foon wears down, 
unlcfs great can: be tak»"n in the printing. 

In i8i4i when the H. I. C fent out a perfon 
to print Mr. M/s Chinefe Didlionirv, a great dif. 
ficulty occurred about the manner of doing it, fo 
as to combine the Chinefe chara<fler and Roman 
letter together. The Chinefe wooden blocks 
wrre very ill fuitfd for this piirp'»fe; and the 
perfons concerned, p ffcfT-il neither inlJrumfnts, 
materials, or pra(5lical (k 1 f)r rypecafHig They 
had fcen fome fptcimcns of the fuccefs of the 
Biptift MifTion at Serampore, in carting the Chi- 
nefe character from matrixes, which were very en- 
couraging; but for want of the proper inrtruments 
and materials, no fucccfsful atrempt could be 
made in this way. They had alfo feen Chinefe 
moveable types, with fpccimens of printing 
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from them; but as thrfe if^rrc ipacic to fort with 
each otl>tr» perfect exadtnefs in the size ami 
height of the body of the type, did not Item To 
much attended to as wouhi bcabfniutcly nrcciTiry 
in ccimbiiiint; thrm virh European types. After 
varii-us and unfucrcfsful att- mpts, they finally re- 
folvcd to foini a fleel mould in which to cart the 
body of thr type, and ro cniploy native woikmcn 
In <-ngr:ivc the- charadler on irs face. In this me- 
thod they were liicct fsful beyond expcclati^p. 
S' met n)e afrcr the Mdiiwi at M.ilaccu w.s br- 
g' ri^ ah ur to, ODD fy.>e<, prepared on a Skini lar 
pii»», \v* re pu;ciufcd in China Jii:d fcnt d« wn, 
and C'lfs prepared for thrm, in uhioh ir.c\ were 
ariMrgrd rx »Ctly on the f:inie piifKM[ile as in the 
Ko*i»'kf\^ Dictionary, folloui 'g «»ut chc rad!cnl5^ 
and eluding each chnradltr undci irs own Fy»^\n 
rejiiilar order, fo that the cafes, as far as ihry go, 
exhibit the appearance of a (heet of the Dic- 
tionary. Bu; ihc nLmber of the types is fo fmalj 
that \vc have not berii able yet to make them bear 
on any purpofc of muc.ti prod! cal utility. G** 
lumns of common news have been now and then 
atrached to the Chinefc Magazine, with thrm; 
and lad year (i8i8J a fmall Catechifm was print- 
ed with them; they are alfo occasion lly veiy 
convenient when wanted in anyE:gliiIi wmk, 
e. g. the In(<o-Chint fc Gleaner, in which Chi- 
nefc quotations are fometiines given. But from 
th. ir fewneft, and from iheir requiring a ptrl'on 
wtll (killed in the language to fet thrm up, wc 
have f(»und them as vet bv f^r too tedious for the 
general purpofcs of the Miflion, and of little real 
rcivicc. *^*^ c are not however without hope iT 
turning them to much better advantage in the 
end, efpecially in Mifcellaneous pieces, in which 
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a great divfrsiry of chanclcrs may not br r^qnir^:i. 
Infecting np a page with ihrfc. wl^atevrr ch«- 
raclers arc f-'unti w^nfiiiK vnu\\ h^ tu:, and thf 
work iVops till ihis he ihuie ; bur, «is has brrn 
juftiv obCcrved, by the Mcmbcr.5 of the S. rimpore 
Midinn. iicBc icncies ot ihii kind daily IcfTn in 
proportion as the charaifteis increafe in nuHibcr. 

With rcfptdl to iUc uJvaniti^gs nhd dniJva^tJZ * 
ofihc Cliinffc method of printing as Contrived 
with the European, it would require a prrfon 
more fullv acquainted uitl^ both, than the wrictr 
i»f thii can pretend to br, in order to do pc rf ck 
judice to the fuhjrd. The following ide.i!*, col. 
lecled partly Ironi the experience of the Miirion 
since it he^an to print, and paitly from the (cn^ 
timrnts of othr r peiHins, bi>th Chine fe and fo- 
reigners, arc fubmittcd to the consideration (»f ihe 
reatler. 

Before proceeding, three things muft be pre. 
mifed.— That the ^.bihisi ian^uaf^e ts essentUiiy uif^ 
Jeftnt ffum al a.phabettc langua^t^ — and that though 
ihe European m'de of printing alph^ibetic lui- 
guages^ wdl h^e be frequently adverted to, yet 
it is tbi turopean mode as apfited to fhe CotHtif >an^ 
fUffgft /• which ibf coti/rsjt is chiefly intemdtd. And 
finally, that tbi Cbmeit mode if pttniing muyi ch'ffly 
tt vtewtd as it ext>ts in China amo^tg the Cbtntjf rbfm^ 
iWt'/i— -and not as cumbered with the extreme dis- 
advantages under which it appears abroad. Let 
thefe three things be kept in mind: how they bear 
on the fubjcdt x^ill appear as \%e go along. 

The disudvtntaf^fs of the Chinefc mode of print- 
ing viith wooden blocks, mav perhaps be fuch as 
the following: — i. It docs not fecm fo well ad ipt- 
ed for Mifcellaneous pieces, and works of an 
cphcineral kind, (e. g. newspapers, lifts of faics. 
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bills, &cj at the European method; bccaufe the 
expcnce of preparing a blocks fiy^ for an Extra 
G.4zetc«r, which may never be called for after the. 
fiiil imprrili'in is (truck off» would be jud as great 
as (o prepare one for a book of lading urility. 
which tnay be c illcd for ten or fifteen years hcncr^ 

2. It doe^ not appeal fo well (uited for expedi* 
tion as the European aieih«)d is. Thecharadlers re- 
qu re considerable tintc in cutting; a hundred and 
fifty per day, being about the number which 
a good workman can cut, i».king the whole year to- 
gether. — III rcg^rJ mc Itin^'^fFinrprelfions, there 
may perhaps bv very I i die off.rcnce, except where 
a prvli a mirs of a largr tonn; in th. : cafe, the Chi- 
ne!e mechod \*hich at^mits geneially of no more 

^than two pai^es, will be found the fljwcft. But 
fuppofc an Europ* an prefs to admit a form of four 
pages only, then I Conceive there will be fcarcc 
any diJf«.rcnce, becaufc the European prcfs re- 
quires two men to work it, and the Chinefe only 
one; and two Chinefe workmen, each printing 
from a fcp^trate block, will between them throw 
oif about as many Iheets in a day as the two 
men at the Englidi prcfs can, fupposing both 
parties equally qualifi d in regard to (kill and 
hrengtli. But it the European prcfs be wrought 
by kutope^ifts, not by people brought up in India, 
then in point of fpeed the advantage will doubt« 
Icfs be in favi>r of the European method* 

3. When priming is extensively carried on in 
the Chinefe method, blocks greatly accumulate 
and become cumberfomc; becaufe, however ma*, 
ny inches ot Ictter-prefs there may be in a book 
from beginning to end, there it?u(1 be exadlly as 
many inches of block, fo that a book of the size of 
an oi^avo Teftamcnt, will require a common trank 
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to contain ihc blocks, though cloTcly pnckrd up.— 
In Chincfe printing officrs, the blocks arc all Uid 
on their edge, on the (helves of a \«OKlen frame 
like a book-cale. In the Hjf-rbfin^'SZf piinring 
office, there is a vnft number piled up on furh 
Iramcs. The blocks of a botik of two hun- 
dred and forjy l.»rj;e oflavo vols, like the f.y- 
isin^^ye^* uni'Che^ mull reqmre a very large fpacc 
to contain them. Tnis dii'advantage, the method 
has in common with European (KrwOtype. B )rh 
sides of the wooden j.lare are, however, uniformly 
cut. in order to diminiHi the number as much as 
poffiblr. 

4. When a vf ry large edition is printed offfn^m 
the blocks, the face of the ch»rjwK-r wears down, 
and It lolVs in fome mealure its clearncf^; hence 
the p<g'" is apt to have a hlottcil appearance. 
Tnis IS na'urally co be exDcCted of wooden plates, 
however fine the gwiin of the wood may be, and 
however durable its quality. The Chinefe try 
to modify this difadv.mt.ige by rc|)eatedly drying 
the blocks, and not fufFciing the face to fofcen 
by being kept long wet with the ink. After 
printing 2000 «>r 3OCO copies, they gently wafli the 
plate and let it dry. 

The permanent clearnefs of a Chinefe im- 
prelTion depends greatly on the quality of the 
wood of which the plate is made; tm the good- 
nefs of the typc-cutter's work; on the proper 
tempering of the ink, and on the care of ihe 
printer. If, for example, the printer be a clumfy 
or carelefs workman, the very fiill thoufand co- 
pies will appear blotted, and the blocks vill not 
laH any- length of time — perhaps they will not 
bear cafting off 6 or 7,OCO copies without 
being renewed, or at leall repaired. I am not 

H h 



able to fav with certainty, tvbat number of copies, 
good blocks will bear to be cad oflf: our printers 
•here aflSrm, rhat /4»/r/v tbcusand can be printed 
from the fame plate, if it poffcfs the qualities and 
advantages above mentioned. From fome that uc 
have u(Vd, in the fervice of the Miflion, upwards 
of ien thcuand copirs have been printed, and 
they fcem perfccflly able to bear another edition 
of the fame number, if carefully treated. — Indeed 
no printing with moveable metal types that has 
been executed here, or that wc have yet tc^\\ from 
India, equals in beauty the eirguu editions of 
fome valuable books printed with blocks at Pe- 
king : bur fuch elegant buoks are not intended nor 
well fitted for general difpcrsion; and, after 
allowing the very utmofl- to the block-printing 
which its moft firm fupporters could demand, 
the palm in regard ro a clear and durably legible 
impredion, mufl undoubtedly be yielded to the 
metal. 

5. The necefllty of cutting the fame charadler 
over and over again, if it flioiiKl occur a thou* 
fmd, or five thoufand times in the fame book; 
and the inapplicability of the blocks to any work 
but that one for which they were they were pre- 
pared — are to beefteemed great difadvantages. 

6. The Chinefe mode of printing is, like their 
national policy, very unfociable; it is ill fuited 
to fort with that ufed in other languages. At- 
tempts have been made at different times to com- 
bine hl()cks and types in the same form ; but 
they do not look well ; a'>d they muft be exceed- 
ingly iiiconvenient, difficult to fir in, ami cannot 
fail to render the execution very tedious. In 
fome woikson the Chinefe language, publiftl^d 
in France, an.J in Dr. NLirlhinan's Confucius 
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this combination feems to have been attempted i 
but, it muft have been attended with infinite 
trouble, and after all is very inferior and even awk- 
ward in its appearance. Since the cading ot'the 
Chinefe charader in India, and the trpr^ving of 
mt»ulds at Macao, began^ the Combination is )u(l / 
as eafy and beautiful, as that of Greek and Eng* 
li(h — or Latin and Arabic. Here again, the 
Ciunrfe mode appears to great difadvantagr, and 
the palm mud be yielded to the moveable metal- 
lic types. 

7. To thefe we may add, that Chinefe blocks 
are of no fervice when the charadlers are worn 
down; whereas metal types, however old, furnilh 
the materials of a new tount. They can be re- 
call. Other difadvantages may deferve notice, but 
thefe are what have occurred to ihe writer, as the 
chief ones. 

Tne advantages of the Chinefe method of 
printing with wooden-blocks, when contrafted 
with the European method as applied to the 
Chinefe language, may he fuch as the following. 

I. It feems fuited to the nature of the language. 
The difference between alphabetic languages, and 
the langu.ige of China is very great. In the for- 
mer, the number of letters feldom exceeds /<?r/y, 
which, being varioufly combined, can form all 
the words in the language — while there are more 
than fo^iy thousand in the latter. The preparing 
of40,000 matrixes in which tocaft tiicfecharadlers 
is a formidable undertaking; while to cut them 
in wood appears comparatively eafy. But as this 
part of the fubjcd will be more fully difcuflcd 
when we come to consider the head of rxpemr, 
I (hall difmifs it by remarking that though a 
feledioa of perhaps ten thousand charadcrs of mod 
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frequent ufr, may be made, for which to form ma- 
trixes, and the herculean taflc thui -^greatly 
abriilgcd; yet the charadlers in Icfs trrqucnt ufc, 
mild now and then be empl»»ycd, it a man urirc 
exrensivflv; run! fuppofe he require ro ufc any 
given chanititcr only twice in his life, yet for 
this charac'ler he mufl be at the fam» Colt to pro. 
vide a matrix.* as for one which miv be re- 
quired 5C00 tunes — fuppofc fuch a matrix to coft 
tuumty shi.,tng^y • now, tor ihcfe twenty {hillings 
he can have more than fififcn hundrrd ciiaraiflcn 
cut in wood In this there appears a va(l and 
manifciV advantage in the ChineCc method. Theic 
arc no rules, fo tar as I knou\ by obfvrving which 
a man miy avoid the nectflify of using (uch a 
charaiSt'r, buc one, and that is by iui'fUtuting a 
lynoDymous character ; this may lometimes be 
dooe ; but in rhe greater number of inrtance5, 
the lenfe would fufFcr by fuch a pn>ceeding; for, 
as thcChinelc themfelves obferve refpe<?ling their 
fynonjmous charaAcrs, ** Though they feem 
alikv! in meaning, yet there are certain (hades'of 
difference; and though in fomc inllanccs they 
may be ufv:ii for each other, yet in very few, with 
equal juHncfs, clearnefs, and f)rcc.** — The more 
tully we lludy Chinefe, (o much the more will 
this oblervarinn be confined. f 

2. It poiTviTrs all the advantages of European 
ftereotypc, except tN*o — durability of the block^ 
and the combioing of feveral pages in a large 

• riie word matrix is here ufeditU dlon§^ lO include the 
PUNCH and whaicvtr etsc is nccessiiiy 10 the furoiation of 

tli«t mairix. 

t To the Clnne?e scholar it is ^lardly necessary to adduce 
an cKainnle. --Tl^c ttiUuwing however, maybe considered 

as a contiriiiJuion of this remark, ;|i^^^^^^» 
Slu, kften, k*aii, kwan, too, laiu 



form for printing. In moft other Trfpt&% fhc 
advantages are equals and in one particui <r fu* 
pciinr» namely in the eafc with which the Chu 
ncfc block is prepared— in corrc(fling alfo. I ima. 
gine the advantage \%ill be in favor of the Chi. 
nefe mode. 

3. In the Clunefe m? thod, all slze^ and forms of 
the charader^ may be cur bv the fame hand, \*iih 
nearly equal eX|>-dition and chciipnef:^. Suppofe 
a bouk on fcieiice, iiluUraced by a paiaphralc and 
notes. Here the text would be in a laigei letter^ 
the p^^raphrale in a fnialler, and the n'»tes in a 
third size— There niuti be iifr<:f different fiunts 
oi tyres — to thefc ad(l the nwitluniaiic.il, allio- 
nomical, and physical signs, all of ^hich in 
the uork fuppofed, v%<>uUi fi ui their place — thus 
matrixes tor three ditf<retit frnts ot signs muO 
be prepared. Here then, is a combinarion of 
S'x kinds of letters and signs» v\hich rrquire (o be 
caft in Six different kinds of ma(rixes» and to 
be arranged in nx different cafes or depart- 
ments: fo many matrixes mull be very expensive 
^-and fo many cafes mull require a good deal of 
room. Turn now to the L hineie method; aod you 
fee the fame man combine all the t)>ree sizis of 
letter, and all the three forts of sign$ in the fame 
page; cut them all with the fame inllruments; and 
for about the fame piice, as it thc\ were all 
the common letter. Tiie Lhinefc do not in. 
deedy ufe the fame signs in fcieniific bouk^, 
as we do; but from their sin^plicity (two or three 
excepted) it would be an ealy matter to intro. 
duce them; or to fubflitute other marks equally 
efficient but more familiar to the Chine fe — and to 
cither of which the realoning h^rc uould apply 
with equal foice. This may be extended not 
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fnesirare fecured againit the impositions that 
might be pradrfcd on him as a ftrafiger. if he haid 
to deal with the printers of each feverar province; 
and the expenfe of the workmanfhip would noc 
be much greater than the wages of a mechanic for 
the length of time which the tour would require. 
It is granted, that a man itinerating in England, 
Holland, or France, >fhere prinuhg cftablilh- 
ments are found in every chief to\yn, fnight do all 
this with perTiaps lefs trouble, than on the plan 
here noticed; but the nature of the Chinefc 
language prevents, 4nd will perhapf for ;)ges pre- 
vent, the application of the European method tq 
the extent here fuppofed. To prepajre printing 
prefles and metallic moveable charadlcfs in celf 
Cftiesi o( China, fifty thousand fQttnJs s'u hnf at 
]ea(t, ipufl firft be funk, and many years fuffered 
to elapfe ere the plan could be made eflfet^tivc. 
The other plan could be adopted to-morrow, 
•were permiflion granted to fpread tlie Gofpel iii 
China. Of the pradicability of itinerant pri|it- 
ing I have an inflancc in my own experience.-^ 
In J3f4» o^ ^ ^^ur through the Chinefc fettle* 
nients in the Malay Iflands, I took a Chinef^ 
printer with nrie, (fee f<:(5tion nth.) Three 
fmall pieces were cur, partly at fea, and chief- 
ly at Batavia.* Several thoufand copies were 
printed and circulated there; and pn our arrival 
at Malacca the fame year, where >ve flayed only 
five days, feveral hundred copieis were printed aindj 
circulated. 3. To minifters difpeVfed throiiglj 
China, and fettled oyer pariflies or churches. (Be- 
fore this dcfideratum can be looked Tor, feyera| 
ages will no doubt revolve; but it is an bbj'^<5l 10 
be hoped and labored forv* Let iis fuppofe it 
aAually rcalized.'—A thoufand minifters of Chril^ 
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(«.fiTUill number indeed) are fettled aTer js imhf 
pai idles or churches. * Of thtt*thoufjind^ •we bun^ 
if id pofTefs ability and leifure to wriic Chriflian 
books. They are placed in difTerem parts of rhe 
Empire. Paftoral duties take up rhe chief, part 
of their time; but in courfe of a month each majr 
be able to write a (hort pradlical dtfcourfe or^ufe* 
fill Efliijr for the benefit of his people. In oftc 
year each will produce twelve TucaS^ that ia» aii 
hundred monthly, or twelve hundred annually. In 
MS. ihey can be of comparatively little fervicc— 
in applyinz the' European mode of printing to 
the Chinele language at each of their flations, 
half a million of Englifh money would hardly fuf- 
fice — if the copy is fcnc to lome large printing 
eftablifhmenf atadiftanc^, robe printed, and thea 
(cnt back, fome erpenfe, riik, delay^ and other in- 
conveniences are incurred. The printing muft b€ 
fuperinrended and the proofs corrc^rd by othera^ 
unlefs the author remove from his ch;irge fora timr^ 
to fuperintend the printing himfelf. But in the 
Chinefe method, each of the hundred authors, may 
have his own printing prefs, and the work doneac 
home» under his own eye, at an expenfe by no meana 
great. Let us mike a cafcuiation of the cod for 
workmanship. A fmall room, or part of one, will 
be neceflary — but the workman may have his bed 
on one side, and the printing table on the other^ 
as is often feenin China. — Allow 40 Sicca Rupees 
for utensils, of various forts — and 20 for the work* 
man's monthly wages, nith 10 Rupees for plates^ 
which will in a year amount. to 250 Rupees,— or 
190 Rupees for preparing a fmall volume of Ser« 
mons or ElTiys for printing. Reduced .to Eng- 
liih money it would be about L. 36-5. This 
fum is to be liquidated by the copies to be caft 



aft^n courfe of an edition of lO ot f 5,000 eo» 
^pi^^ this, cogcthef with the coll of paper, maf 

Eerhaps be done: fuppofe an edition of 8,700 to 
e all fold, and one English penny of clear profit 
on each copy^ the whole coft would be repaid—- 
the blocks would be ftill good — and bear ro print 
thoufandt more. The printing may he carried 
on^monthlj^ as the cutting of complete parts, i^i 
finiflied, or at the end of the year. This work could 
ba accomplilhed in Cbina^ (fupposing 00 perfc* 
euiion) for lefs money; but it is better to 
aflume a rather high data, as there are many 
incidental expenfes difficult to calculate before* 
hand< To fay, that the expenfe would be lefa 
in England, may perhaps be corred; but it 
is irrelative to the point at iflue; bccaufe it 
aflumcf a falfe premifes: it iuppofes the cir^^ 
eiimftances of the countries in regard to printing, 
to be equal, which is far from being the cafe, nor 
can they be ever fuppofed to be exaSly the fame, 
while their languages differ in points (b eiTrntial; 
If the thoughts advanced under this particular 
be, in fubHtance, .corre(f>, the fubjedt has an 
additional claim on the ferious attention of 
Miflfionary, TraA, and Bible Societies — and what 
has been faid, will apply with equal force to ob« 
}t&% of science as well as of religion, where the 
fpread of knowledge by books and fmall publica* 
tions, is required. A fcientific man, leAuring 
on bidory, natural philofophy, &c. in the ct- 
ties of China, may alfo print an^abftraft of 
the fubjedls and leave in the county as he paflTes 
along. The simplicity of the ChineCs pfefa 
and the eafe with which it can be fet up in -Anyr 
place, at any time, and under •almoft every va« 
riety of circum(lanccs,«— will no doubt ultimately 
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afford amazing Facilities to. the fprfad of know* 
ledge. I cannot but look fofward^with a degree 
ofcnvf to that h;«ppy future age, when God will 
remove everf ohiljcle to the preaching and fnni^ 
Mf of his holy word in China; and when the 
ChincTe preis wUI, (stccording to my prefent opi- 
nion) prove one of the mightieft engines for the 
dilTusion of tiuth, that ever the world faw. ^ 

5* There may be a considerdble faving of ex* 
penfe in piper, on the Chinefe plan. — Moveable 
types cannot be kept long (landing; an edition 
of fome extent muft be printed off at once; if 
not, the Ubor of diftrihuting and composing the 
type feveral times, niuft be fubmitted to. If tf^ 
large edition be ftruck oflf, a considerable fum of 
money muft be at once funk in paper, and if there 
be noc a rapid demand for the book, the chances 
arc that no fmall proportion of the copies will be 
entirely loft. But with the wooden blocks (as 
with European ftereotype,) there need be no 
more caft off than to fVrve the immediate de- 
mand, and no more paper purchafed than theco* 
pies require. Thus, neither th^ out4ay of capital^' 
nor the lofs of intereft, nor the rent of ware* 
houfes^ need be incurred. If an hundred copies 
be wanted, they are caft off. When a fecond de« 
mand for another hundred, or for a thoufand^ 
comea, it is ferved alfo; and fo on through ten 
or twenty different editions, if the blocks laft aa 
long — and at fuch intervals of time as thecircum* 
ftancea may%equire, in as much as the blocks once 
prepared require no farther labor. 
< As a farther illuftration of this particular, the 
following ftatement is offered. The blocks for e 
certain Chriftian book were cut in the beginnin|^ 
of ill 5» and editions caft off as follows: 
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,.7. Time. Copies. 

1815 February too 

June 200 

Auguft « 100 

November 100 

18 t 6 January 100 

jSi7 February 50 

April 50 



Time. Copies* 

1817 Jane too 
T— September 100 

1818 June 100 
— — November 100 

1 819 March 100 
September 300 



Thus, in courfe of four years, thirteen fmall 
e^ilions have been printed from the fame blocks, 
according to the demand for the book — and art 
equal number of editions may be printed fr<^m it 
during the next four years — and the whole nu,m. 
iKr of copies in rhe twenty-siy editions at this 
rate, woutd not exceed, 3,000 — which would be 
byt inn edition, and that a fmall one too, on the 
ipoveable type plan. — In the former cafe, (fup* 
posing thewpik done where paper can be bought) 
the price of the paper is required at twenty. six 
different times, and in the fpace of eight years; 
in the latter, it muft be laid out all at once in the 
firft year, while fome copies of the book will be 
ftill on hand at the clofc of the. eighth. But this 
adyantage,commontoalI (Icreotype, is fully known« 
, 6. The Chinefe method pofTcfTes fome advan- 
tages for fecurity againft error, and eveafor pro- 
greflive improvement in the: flyle of a book» 
^hich deferve notice. Chinefe books, it is true, 
9jre often fuU of typographical errors;, but that is 
entirely owing to the negle<^ of thofe who exe« 
cute, or fuperintend the execution 0$ them, an(| 
not at all incident to. the mode itfirlf. For, if 
^e pliites be once corredl, they^ ; remain^ ' fo 
through whatever number of editions may be caft 
eff. Let us fuppofe good plates, well cur, and 
cbrrcAed this year (1819,} to laft for twenty year;i 



CO come (and if well cared for» they will perhaps 
U({ this length of timej and ihac an edition it 
(cal) off twcry year. The care of the author is 
exerted to the utmod over the firft edicion^ which 
he renders corrc<ft; but through all the fubfequenc 
.nineteen editions, no farther attention is required 
from him. Should he go abroad, the printing 
of his book, through the given twenty years^ 
will not fuffer by his abfence. Should he die^ 
it will be the fame — the blocks may be left as 
an inheritance to his children, who though they 
may pot know a single charaiSer themfclves, have 
only to hire in by the day, 'the nearefl workman, 
(as ignorant of letters as they are), and print to 
fijpply the prefcnt demand, or fifty fubfeqiient 
ones ; and at the diftance of twenty years from the 
author's death, the twentieth edition will be juft as 
corrcifl as the firft was. In books of (landard va- 
lue, this if of incalculable importance, as every 
new edition by moveable types, is in dangeir of 
fupcradding a frcfti (hare of errors* 

The ftyle of a hook, (e. ff. a version of the 
Scriptures) may be progreflively improved on 
this method, with-^timpiratively little trouble: 
verbal errors^-msy be rectified ^ clumfy fentencet 
altered — obfcure paragraphs, expunged, and more 
perfpicuous ones, fubilituted, — without the labor 
of recomposing any other parts of the book than 
thofe which required emendation. In the'fe* 
cond edition of a book like the New Tedamenr, 
there may be corrections and alterations wanted 
to the number of ibne bnudred — a workman it 
called, and where a verbal alteration is required, he 
cuts out the wrong charader, puts in a slip of 
wood in its place, and cuts the right charader 
|hercon.-^If a whole line, or paragraph muft be 
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expunged, and replaced by anotficr^ it undcrgort 
a similar procefs* If there be a fuperfluous cha* 
ra^cr, ic and two of its neigh hours^ on each side» 
are cut out — a long flip of wood infrrted^ and 
four chandlers inflead of five, axe cut on its fur- 
face. If fcvcral words have been omitted, or arc 
required to make the fubje(5l m6re perfpicuous^ 
perhaps half a line may be cut our, and the cha*. 
raders on it, with thofe to be fupplied are writ- 
ten and cut a little clofcr to each other, on the 
piece of wood to be inferted— or two whole linea 
may be put in the place of one, by making the 
chara'Aersfmaller— dcficiences are oiften thus fup^. 
plied. The appearance of the page isj indeed, a 
little injured thereby; but propfc accuftomcd to 
this method, fcarcely ever give that a thought, 
as long as the legibility and ufcfulnefs of the book 
are not injured. Thcfe three hundred corrcdions 
and alterations could be made for lefs than one 
fifth of the labor that would be necelTary to fet up 
moveable types for a fecond edition; and without 
that rifle of increasing the quantum of errors^ b^ 
omiflions and miflakes in going over thofe parts 
of the book fuppofcd to be correcl,— which is in- 
cident to the other mode. We may amplify thrs 
idea. ' Suppofe A. and B. to make each a version 
of Fergufon's Iivftitutes of Moral Philofophy: 
A.'s to be printed with the wooden blocks, and 

•B/s by mibveable metallic charaders. Both are 
ready for the prefs, and equally correct for a firft 
edition ra thoofand copies of each, is wanted. * In 
the cafe of B. this number muft be caft off m 

* once, and he can have only afir opportunity of 

"^corredlrng his version, till a fecond editiofi be 
called for. A. however, nnay have /^a. A.cafla 

.oiFthb mqnth one hundred copies^; In thcfe he 
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will fimi much to corrf<fl (as will alfo be the cafr 
with B.) He examines, marks, and has (hem 
corredlcif — and next month he prints another 
hundred copies In this frcond edition, he will 
alfo find many errors; 'hefc he corredts, as in the 
f ^rmrr; and m the third monrh prints another 
hundred copies. On perusing this third edition 
of his work, he will Hill find room for corredlions, 
which are made as on the former occasions^* 
and fo on ro the tenrh. Thus A. has ten oppor* 
tuniiies of improving his version, while B. has 
only o#f/, unU'fs he cither keep the whole woik in 
(landing types for the given time, or be at the ex- 
penfe til fctting up his book ten times, neither of 
which would be found convenient or cheap. This 
is not mere hypothetical reafoning: it has been 
in cafes similar to A.Vs, aifluallv realized. I could 
now point to a book that has undergone five 
revifalk of this kind since the firft edition was print- 
ed ; in each fevernl indance, alterations and cor« 
rections like thofe above fpecified, were made; 
the llyle has been, in nor a few places, improved; 
the book is vatlly more corredt; and unlefs when 
the page is very minutely infpedled, no one can 
perceive any difference in the lafl impreflion from 
the fird one. The original plates flill remain; 
and will very likely in courfc of years, undergo the 
other five revifals. Allow that the labor and ex- 
penfe of ihe ten revisions of the work of A, 
would probably amount to that required for fec« 
ting up a fecond edition of B.*s; Uill B has but 
a fccond opportunity of revising — and A has the 
advantage of him by tfi^bi. 

^itefj^^wbub $/ tbi two methods is tbt cbeap^ 
0st i !• i. whitbif is ii cbeaper to print Cbtnesi ioJti 

K k 
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tviib wooden plates^ in the Chinese way^ or io'prtni 
item with moveable meiall e types f 

Nor having a fufficicnc fcrics of fadls on both 
sides of the fubjedl, to form proper data, I choofe 
raiherto propofc ihis in the ftirm of queOion, than 
to affirm any ihin^ relative to it. Without fcein^^ 
both methods fairly developing their advantages, 
no man can be a proper judge of their merits; 
and without a full, clear, explicit, and merchant, 
like ftatement of all and every item of expenfc 
attending both methods, for a given quanitty of 
ttork^ ffay an edition of thirty thoufand copies of 
f/me (landard hook,] there is no means of com- 
ing to a corredl decision. In fuch ftatemcnt the 
expenfc of carting ami preparing of metallic types, 
on the one hand, and of purchasing and cutting 
the wooden plates on the other, ought not to be 
left out. It may indeed be faid, that the firrt coft 
of the metallic types is very great; and as thejr 
uill bear to cart off more than double the given 
number of copies, it would be unfair to calculate 
the whole coft of their preparation in an account 
extending only to 30.000 copies. — This is very 
true ; but let a fatr proportion of the firtt coft of 
the metallic fount, come into the account, and 
then there will be no difficulty. The prcfs, from 
the regular and eafy manner in which thepreflurc 
falls on the flicer, affords greater advantages for 
printing on ^o/b sides of the j^aper, than the Chi- . 
hefe method does, which may be a considerable 
faving as to paper; but then it ought to be con- 
sidcred, that Chinefe paper, like that of Eu- 
rope, is of various kinds and various prices; and 
that printing on both sides of the (licet, uiih a 
Valuable fort of p:ipcr, may in fad be no faving of 
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rxpcnftf at alt, unlcfs wc fuppofc that paper of the 
fiimc quality and price be employed on both mcrhodf* 

Chinele paper tolerably thick, and of a tough and 
firm texture will bear a light imprelTion on both 
sides vrry well, either frc»n^ the prefs, or from the 
hiu(h. but the expcnfe of fuch paper is consider- 
ably higher than that of a coarfer fort which an- 
fvirrs equ.illy wc*ll when printed on one side only, 
and will give a clearer iinpreflion than the other. I 
am of opinion that to make the imprefllons equal- 
ly legible, a more expensive kind of paper is 
wanted where the (hect is piintcd on both sides, 
than when printed on one only. This feems of 
vital intporfance to the queHion and ought on no 
accouiu to be overlooked by thofe who may have 
opporrunities and patience to attend ro it. For, 
a fuperBcial rhinkcr, on hearing that the Chinefc 
print on one side of the paper only, and that by 
using a European pref:i, it may be printed on 
both sides, will go away with the idea that on the 
latter plan, one half the expeiife of paper will be 
faved, whereas in truth there may be fcarcely any 
faving of expenfe; but a little in the jize of the 
bocik merely. 

Again, in calculating ihe expenfe of both me- 
thod<, it will be proper to consider that men, 
pofTeflcil of a tolerable knowledge of the Chincfe 
language, able to analyze the char iclers, and con- 
fult the Didionary, will be neceflTiry as compo- 
sitors, w here the metallic characters are employ- 
ed; and their wages may be expe(flcd to be high- 
er than that of block cutters whofc only busincfs 
it to follow their copy. Of this latter fort there 
are many in China, females particularly (for they 
^al(o cut as well as men J who cannot read a single 
wurd; and yet they earn their daily bread at chit 
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world But fuch could riot be emplojrcd as corrw. 
po«iror8; for, to fct up Chinrfc — a language, pen. 
fcding an almod cndlcfs number of fynnboU,— 
difFcrs widely from fccring up a page of Engli(h^- 
where a man has but Co learn co diOinguifli the 
apartments in the cafe, where the 26 letters of 
the alphabet, points, &c. are contained. Nou^ 
if even this cannot he well done without feme 
little knowledge of reading, how much Ms can 
the other, where each charadter is to be fought 
out among fo many, and where the facilicy m 
finding it mull neceflarily depend on being able 
to recognize irs component parts ? But a tolera- 
bly educated Chinefe cannot be empl«»ycd for 
much lefs than double the wa^es of a mere me- 
chanic; and I am perfuaded that men of colera. 
ble education are ncccflary to carry on thi's woik 
with expedition. 

There is another thing of the. firft confiquencc 
to the queftion, namely, that the naiute of the Lbt^ 
nese langtiage, mull necefTaiily incrcafc the rx- 
penfc of type-calling. Firft, from the complicnted 
nature of each character, singly considered. The 
ftrokes in the charadlcrs vary from one 10 upwards 
of fifty; but as characflers fo very complicated as to 
contain fifty, forty, or even thirty ftrokes, will not 
be often found neccfTary, let us fuppofe ten as a 
fort of medium; and it will be evident that to 
form a matrix for a fymbol containing ten (Irokes^ 
(e. g. fl@ K'o — one — a numeral,) — requires more 
Jabor than to form one for M. or W. the moft com- 
plicated of our Roman letters, and muft of con- 
fequencc increafe the expenle.* Secondly, from 

. * Whether or not the circular strokes in ilie Roman 
lietters, may not deserve to be cast into the scale here I can* 
not say-— I suppose, however, they are more difficuU tbaa 
the Chinese strokes. 
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the ffrczt number of matrixes which will he nc^ 
ccfliiry in order to form a fount of iiny extent.. 
In an alphabetic language the numher at whofe 
letters and other charaftrrs, does not exceed fixy, 
the talk c.f forming a fuuiit of i) prs» fufficienc 
tu exhaufl all the words which it contain^^ were 
it polTible for them ro amount to a milLnn^ is com* 
parativcly ealV; becaufc its nc»uns, verbs, adjec- 
tives, &c. with their rcf^>eAivc modifi ations of 
declension, inflection, and comparifon, are all 
formed by the diversified comhin ition 4»f the fame 
letters; and all tiie vari()U<< (liades oK round in 
vo\»eIs, acccMirs, and paufes, togerhcr with fuch 
other charaifters as may be uftful to aflift the rea- 
der, or writer, (fuch as the hyplirn. the paren. 
thesis, paragraph, &c.) may all be marked by the 
repeated application of the fame points and cha« 
ra^iiers. Thus both the sf^und and fenfe of the 
words in an alphabetic language, may be exhaulK 
ed by the various combinations of the faid j/x/jr 
letters and charadlers. I am not aware that the 
charaAcrs cf any of (Mir European langu^iges, in. 
eluding all their marks, will amount to 200 ; but 
I mention this number, in order that the alplia. 
becic language may appear with every pofTible ad« 
vantage, when, placed in competition with types 
formed for a fymbolic I niguagr, in the fcule of 
expenfe. If a larger number be aflTumed as the 
medium, it \»ill not affct the argument. 

Now, the fmalleit fount of Chincfc moveable 
types, which we can fuppofe to be efficient for a 
work of any extent, will require perhaps /c;/ tbou^ 
sand characters, or five thousand words, every sin. ' 
gle chara<fler forming a word — and this would be 
only about^ff# lentboi the fymbols in the Chinefc I 
language; and would form only about #»# eiittk 
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of th^ words in the Engltih language.'' But ask 
"-grrar number of Chinefc'chara^ers arc ncailf 
ry*nonyn>ous» and fonne obroletc/ rhc five thoufand 
afTumed, will perhaps form a ia/of the moftufe* 
I ful and d'lily recurring word:<; and if chofcn and 
applied with judgmrnr, niay, with fome fupplies 
of fiich new characters as the occasion dial I re- 
quire, be found very ufeful; efpeciaily if we 
ccinsit^er that a Chinefc chara<f>er may be oc- 
casion'illy ufed as a noun, an adjcdlive, or a verb; 
and likcwife that by changing a character in 
the Copy f )r another in the fount of the fam^-^ 
or nearly the fame signification, the necedicy 
of forming a new matrix may be avoided. Mak- 
ing thcfe conceflions in favor of the move- 
able metallic characters, we muft (lill consider 
fve ttousund 7(% our medium. But thefc five thou- 
fand characters will require five thousand different 
matrixes I ai)d here the firft cxpenfe muft be great 
indeed. The price, of matrixes for alphabetic 
languages I am utterly ignorant of; but let it be 
supposed, for the fake of argument, that each matrix 
cofts oftf poutd sterling, then, matrixes for all the 
words, p()ints, and characflers, in the Engliih Ian* 
guage, would coft two hundred pdunds^ while ma- 
trixes for little more than one^fentb of the charadtera 
in che Chlnefe language, or about one-b.uj of the 
moft ufeful words, would coft five tboisand pou la* 
sterling, and if the more complicated nature of 
the character to be calculated, thcexpenfe will rife 
higher. — Thus, a very considerable capital muft 
he funk, before any work of great extent can be 
begun. — If three dfferent sizes of type be em- 
ployed, in the former cafe, (i. e. European me- 
thod) the expenfe.willbe six hundred pmnds ster* 
Ung^ aiid.ia chclatter, fifteen tbausand. There arc 
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c 
other things equilly applicable to both methods^ 

when the work is executed in a Joret^n counfrv^ 
which alfodcfcrve attention in a calculation of the 
expenfe — fuch as, a higher price charged from fo* 
reignersfor paper than from natives — port duties— 
cort of carriage by fea — and ri(k,or infurance: thefe 
muft increafe the expenfe of printing out of Chi. 
na, in proportion to the di(>ance to which the 
paper mav be carried. Thefe fuggeflions are of. 
fered with the view of afliffing thofe who may 
think the fubjedl worthy ot their attention. From 
all that has yet come before the public, the ques* 
tion feems ftill unanfwered, and I fear, mul^ 
remain fo for many years to come. For, on the 
one hand, the Chinefe method of wood-block 
printing can at prefent be contemplated only un- 
der very difadv«intageous circumllances, and in 
its moft expensive form5; and, on the other, the 
European mode as applied to the Chinefe Ian* 
gu^ge, will require fome time to unfold its merits 
and advantages— yet, an approximation may be 
made to the point at iflue; and every wife and 
good mm, will, when pride of hypothesis and 
party feeling fubfide, rejoice tp fee the cheapeft 
and mod efficient mode difcovered and adopted. 

But, when benevolent, or religious obje^s are 
propofcd, the ban txpfnse is not the only consi«» 
deration that (hould have weight: other circum« 
ftances mufl alfo be taken into account. It is» 
for example, of imjportance in fending Chriftian 
books into China for circulation, that they be 
as free as poflTible from every thing/^r^rfu in their 
external appearance and manner of execution; 
and {t\\c\t c§9iitnts excepted) as like Chinefe books 
as if they had been actually written and printed 
|>y the people thcnnfclves. |f so, they may paCi 
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I cuftom houfcs. and through the" bdok-fcncr*f' 
(hop, as if they had fallen from the clouds; no' 
difference in paper, binding, typography, or ink,' 
appearing about them, they are i>ot fufpedled to 
6e foreign, till the contents begin to be perufed, 
and even then, unlefs the ftylc be very barbarous, 

I they-rPiiy be fuppofcd the work of fome native, 
who has travelled. But if their external appear- 
ance indicate that they have coinc from abroad^ 
or if there be about them fome deviations from 
the common way in which Chinefe books arc exe- 
cuted, the ever aflive jealousies of that people 
may be roufed, and tiuch ^hich, on ihc other 
plan, might have silently perambulated thecoun- 

' try, may be (lopped in its match; an identity as 
to fenriment, being difc^vered in the book exe* 
cutcd according to the Chinefe manner, with the 
other, marked with fome foreign appearances^ 
may lead to a general inveftigatinn, and draw 
forth imperial edi'fls againft chriftianity. This 
if is admitted may be the cafe even where the 
appearance of the book is entirely Chinefe; but 

I it is much more likely to be fo where this is not 
the cafe; and it may dcfrrve ferious consider- 
ation whether the ii(k of fo fatal a blow to the 
good caufe in its very beginning, (liould be run 
for the f:ike of a problematical f*iving of a little 
expenfe — I fay problematical, becaufe it ftill re- 
mains to be proved whether the moveable me« 
tallic charadlers will really be a faving of ex- 

^ penfe to the public or not — but could the affirm- 
ative be demonftrated as clearly as any mathema- 
tical problem ever was, the political aversions of 
rhc Chinefe people to every thing foreign, or 
fufpeded to be so, (except what the laws recog- 
nize) would ftill defcrve the deepeft attention 
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from all public bodies of men, who h^vc the con- 
version of China to the faith of Chrift, in vieir. 
When it fliall pleafc God to Uy China open 
to the efforts of Chrillian benevolence and lite- 
rary rcfcarch, then, every mctiiod which inven- 
tion candifcnver and wifd<»m approve of, may be 
boldly and vi^^oroufl/ einf)Ioycd. The great nc- 
cediry of caurion in rlie point under considera- 
tion, has led the Ulcra-panrjos MilFi )i\s to em- 
ploy the moveable metallic charatflcrs much lefs 
than they would have done, and to pay Icfs at- 
tention to increasing ihrir fount. 

Ac the clofc of thcle ddultorv remarks on the 
fubjeft of Chinefe printing, it is perhaps but 
right to avow that they have been in part drawn 
forth by pap:!rs which appeared fome time ago, in 
the Evangelical and Biptid Magazines, at a pe- 
riod when the merits of the cafe, on cither side, 
could be but very imperfedlly eftimated. From 
thofe papers it fecmed that the motive of both the 
parties who efpoufed the different sides of the 
qucftion, was equally benevolent and honorable— 
namely, a wilh furnifli the people of China with 
the holy Scriptures and other Chrillian books, at 
as moderate an expcnfe as poffible; each feemed 
to widi to be the fird in this labor of love; and 
though their views as to the mode of executing ir, 
differed in fome points, their hearts were united 
in the determination to make the utmofl of the 
refpeAivc methods for which their situation af- 
forded moft advantages. — The fcntiments of the 
members of the Chinefe Mission on the fubjedt, 
may be gathered from this fecflion; and thofe of 
the members of the Baptiff Mission in India, from 
their various reports of tranflations which have 
appeared annually since iSix. The/ad feems 
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after all to be, that both methods are good, 
and may be employed each by irfcif, or the two 
combined, according to circuniOanccs. It it 
doubtlefi, desirable to have full information on 4 
fubjccl like rhi:.; for, allowing tiiat prcfcnt circum* 
ftances did not admit of turning (uch infirmation 
to purpofes of immrdiatc and pra<flical uriliry.yet 
a time may not be ftr off when ihac can be done; 
and were we, for the fike of argument, to fuppofe 
that human weakncrfs and inftrmirv fliould (o far 
prevail overthofe whci warmly cfpoufc cither the 
c*te or the orhrr >itlc of rhf qiiellitm, as to make 
them (hur their eyes on the daily unfolding ad*, 
vantages of the other method; and (houhi they for 
the fdkc of appcarinvj consistent wiih themfclves, 
fleadily refufc the adoption of what their own 
hearts fccretly approve of; yet they will not live 
for ever, and another genrrarion, rising up with* 
out feelings warmed and biaflcd by the difcuflton 
of what may after all prove to be but a fpeculative 
queftion, — will view the fubjcdl more difpaflion- 
ately, and be prepared to adopt whatever method 
the circumrtances of the times ai\d progrefs of in- 
vention and improvement, may demand. It it 
faid of the worthy Mr. Baxter, '* that he was a 
man born for mor*: lading fci vice than that of one 
age** — this fentiment ought to be engraven on 
all our hearts, and in every thing we iliould aim 
to promote the benefit and improvement of fu- 
ture generations as well of that in which we live; 
and though the fuHjeft of printing falls more pro- 
' perly within the province of the mechanic^ than 
of the Misstunar); yet ufeful information fhould 
be cheerfully and readily afforded by the latter, 
when he pofT ITes it, and when likely to benefit 
prefcnt or future agea. On thcfe accounts, it 
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seems tome, that honefl and luminous (latements 
are ro be desired, and an no account to be re- 
prcffld: to make ihcfc wirh farcaftic acrimony of 
tcclin^ or language, or in the fpirir of insidious 
rivalry, would be very unworihy the fcrvants of 
Jffus ClirilV, whofc intercfts arc identified with 
His, and v^hofc feelings (liouUi all harmonize with 
the letter anvl fpirit of che facrcd Scriptures. 
S lould the reader think that he perceives in the 
abi)ve remarks ai^y thing in consistent with thefe, I 
only requcft him to ju^^ge of ir, ai in a like cafe, he 
would wMh another man to judge of the fame 
thing in himfelf. 

LIST OF BOOKS WRITTEV AND PRINTED BY TUK 
MEMBERS OF THE U i.TRA-GANGKS MISSIONS. 

The following lill contains the books and tracfls 
printed by thefe Miflions, upro the clofe of 1S19. 
They are not arranged according to the order of 
lime, but under their refpedive authors ; the 
year in which they were completed and printed is 
alfo marked. 

The Chincss Books tranflated or written, with 
their size, the number of copies printed, and a 
(hort view of their contents, are as follows: 

Bv Dr. Morrison. 

• 

D»ie. Leases CopHM. | Totoia. 

1. At:r<slationof iheNew 
Testament, 

Sbparatb parts of-- I I 

Acts, 8vo. . 1810 ! p)00 

Luke, ditto, - 1811, 100, 

Ditto, 12ino. - IS15> 500 

Epistles of Paul, 8vo. 181.? f>Oj 

CoMPi.BTV, ditto, • {S\^ 2000, 

, diilo, . 18 17 537 100 

Diiio, lamo. from 1815 

down to the close of 1919 5420 

2. A iran«Ution of thr 
Oid Teslmment, exceiH the 



iG50 



( 



5520 
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Dftte. 


Lave* 


Copies. 


Tolftla.' 


following books wbicl have 
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been rendered bv Dr. Mtir- 

* 










rison'scc)lleagiie---viz D. u- 










teronomvy Joshua, Judges: 










the books of Samuel-- of \\\* 










Kings— -of tl;c Chroniries--- 










of £zm, Nehemiah, Esiht r- 










and Job. 










Such parts of tlie^e ns 










have been already imhli'<' tr 










•verc sub milled to Dr. M.*> 










revisal. 










Of the old Testament. tl\e 










foUdwin^ bouks have btMi 










printed: 










Genesis, lamo. 


ISH 


125 


200 




Ditto, 


ISI7.S 




500 




Ditto, 
Kxodus, i«mo. 


ivSir> 

ditto 


i04 


500 


1200 






Deuteronomy, do. - 


ditto 


9i 


40;^ 


403 


Joshua, do. 


ditto 


61 


40.S 


4iS 


P&alms, do. 


ditto 


148 


403 


4o3 


Isaiah do.* 


ditto 


136 


500 


5oo 


.S. Tract on the RL-demp 










tion of the World, 8\'o. 


1811 


6 


100 




Ditto, do. 


1814 




10.000 




Ditto, 12 mo. 


.-15 




100 




Ditto, do. 


- 16 




20 




Ditto, do. 


-17 




SOO 




Ditto, do. 


.-18 




500 




Ditto, do. 


-19 




1,500 




4. A Catechism, on the 
plan of the Assembly's Siiort- 








12,520 








cr Catechism, Svo. 


1812 


SO 


200 




Ditto, do. 


1814 




5,200 




Ditto, 1211IO, 


ditto 




SOO 




Ditto, 


1815 




100 




Ditto, 


1816 




200 


- 


- Ditto, 


1817 




400 




Ditto, 


181^ 




SOO 




Ditto, 


1819 




800 


7*ooa 


• Dtrfel ind the Minoi Prr).hets ai 


re iu (he f 


lai. 
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* 


I>«<r 


t^f»> 


Copies. 


T«f«l«. 


5. Sliort abitract, relative 


-• • 


• ^ * 


• 


- ^ 


to the Scriptures^ 


1814 


1 


18too 


I800 


6. Outline of the Old 










Tesrameiit History, 8vo. 


181^ 


9 


Soo 




Diiioy 


ditto 




5(>f» 




Ditto, 


-16 


• 


loo 




Ditto, 


-»7 




9oo 




Dino, 


-li 




7..0 




Ditto, 


-I9 




Moo 


3.900 

3oo 


7. A Hymn ho« k. 


1818 


27 


3(><> 


8. 1) tilvinorfHn-' :«!•♦! rvr- 










nifii; Pia\rrs of litr Churcii 










of Enplmd, fitted lo il;c 










P>(ilter. ISino. 


-iS 


30 


4w«» 


4oo 


9. Miscellaneous E^savs, 










l2ino. 


r8)S 


17 


2ooc> 


Sooo 


10. AT^nirof iheWorld, 










8vo. 


I8i8.^ 


29 






Bv Mr. Milne. 










11. A Farewell letter to 










the Chii^ese on Java, do. 


i8u 


S 


2ooc» 


sooo 


12. Lite of Christ, Svo. 


-i4 


70 


loo 




Ditto, 


-«5 




4 00 




Ditto, 


-16 




loo 




Dl'to, 


—1" 




3i»o 




Diitu, 


^18 




2oo 




Ditto, 

13 Chinrsr irontlilv Ma- 


-.ij, 




4 00 


i5^>o 








^xii>e, ('iX in<in«iis) houn : 


• 








Uf) t<»ire'hrr, 12ino. tor - 


181^ 


38 


725 


^ 


14. Ditio. do. for 


-16 


7.^ 


815 


> 2.S4i 


15. Ditto, do, f(»r 


-l7 


83 


8o<' 


r ••,»»'w* 


\Q. Ditto, do. f<»r 


-18 


81 


5o» 


) 


Besides these, there were 
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printed in separate montKly 










numh#T«, a« follows: - for 


i8i5 


r* to 8 


Sooo 




Ditto, for 


— Id 


li ko8 


6000 




Ditto, for 


-17 


7 to 9 


6« 60 




Ditto, for 


^8 dilto 


lll.8^i«' 




* Ditto, for . _ . _. 


181. 


dilto 


i2,ooo 


- 57.8fi»^ 
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D«U. I««vci 



N. B. A frw papert in 
these M:«eHzin(*!i. r«neciallv 
in 1819, Were ccinmiini- 
caied by Dr. M. tlie Rev. 
\V. Hen. Mrahursl and 
AtKh. 

17. Tracr, entiiled ihc 
Siiaii CiHie, 12iiio. 

Ditto, 

Dm JO, 

Diil«», 
IS Tract on thb Sin 
oi* Lying, and the Impor 
tance of Truil*, 12ino. 

Diitu, 

Ditto, 

Diuo, 

19. ACalerhIsm f.-rYouth, 
iMinrn in i8f6 7* ^vo. 

DinOy liuio. 
Ditto, 

20. An Exposition of thr 
Lor(i*s prayer, nritien in 
l8i7i t»n"ii). 

Ditto, 

21. A I'ract on Idolatry, 
written in i8i7> 

Dii?o, 

22. A Tract on Justice 
between man ai.d man. 

Ditto, 
2'6. A Tract on the evil 
of Gr.niijhng, wriifen in -- 18, 

24. A Trad containing! 
twelve ^hori Sermons, - 

25. Dialo*£ues between 
Char^g and Yuen, written 
iu 1818, 

26. Sacred History, vol. 1st 
l9mo.* 



Cop*«». I 



1816 
-17 

-19 



t8it> 
-17 
-lis 

-19 

i8i7 

-IS 
-Ic 



1818 
-I9 

-IS 
I8I9 

I8IB 

1819 
I8I8 

I8I9 
819 



10 



4l 



Sooo 
6000 



Gooo 



2ooo 



7t 25oo 



481 :0 



58oo 



€Soo 



19oo 



9ooo 



8000 
6000 



7000 
tooo 

2,5oo 



* it may be necessary to inforai the reader, that Nos. 



ditto 



Vf. Diity of Men in timt 
of publtc cnlamirv, 

t%. Tmum Pbaals, or 

in :iccount of the Mis^um 
iry, Tract, atiil Bible Socir 
tif«. i*ino. not \ct prill eH, I Miit* 

29. A volume ufSrr 
mons: now in the pressd, I ditto 
Bv Mr. Med»lll^s^ 

SO A GeographicHi Ca 
techism. - ditto 

By A FAHy a Chinese Chri.^- 
tiai:: 

3r. MiscelUneous exhor 
la;ion!«, founded on various 
pa««af;es of Script ure. 

To these rnay be added; 

32. A reprint of a Chinese 
Pninphlei on Vacctnaiioiiy 
written formerly bv Sir 
Geo. Staunton, Bitrt. (now 
M. P.) vvhose attainments in 
Chinese literature are well 
known to the public: • •..isl 

SS. A reprint of the San ^ 

TZB'KlNO.a Chinese schiM>i 
book, tor use in the schools, ...i8 
Total number of Chiuese 

Ml lay books by Mr. 
34. The Ten Command- 
ments, Lord's prayer, &c. 
Ditto, 
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DaIci^^^ Copiei 
...|9 



IS 2 OA 



65 



2f 



37 



lion 



S '<< 



5o 



I rooo 
bf»ok« &c. 

Thomsen. 



Totals. 



2u<>o 



llOA 



800 



50 



looo 
l4o,24ir 




600 



i7(h, i^ih, *i2d, 25.h, 26th, and 27ih, were printed first io 
m deuched manner in the Ma/asine along with other pa- 
pers; and afterwards collected and printed by themselves. 
The number of copies here marked, refers to those printed 
in their collected aud complete form- •-those printed in a 
detached manner, beinf iucluded in the Mafasiae fur 

ltl«, ltlT*iStt, AAd Ills. 
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35- Dr. Watts* Second 
Catcchifm, ij6mo. 
Ditro, rcvifcd 
Ditto, 
36. Traiul.itioi) of the 
Gospel of Miitthcw, 8vo. 
but one half printed, 
37. A Spelling Book»i6nio. 

Dicto, 
^ ' Ditto, * - 

Ditto, 
Ditto, 

38. A new Catechifm, do. 

39. A Tradl on the Bcinp 
of God, &c. Hcb. vi. 1 I, do 

Ditto, 
Ditto, 
Dirto, 

40. A fmall Hymn Book, 
in 32's, 

41. A Tra<fl on Human 
Depravity; Ps. cxix. 9 & lO 
l6mo. 

• 4^2. Exposition on iht 
TcnGommandments, i2mo. 
43. Principle D(>clrine5 
of the Gofpel in a Devo- 
tional form, i6mo. ^ 



I Date^ p«f 



1817 
1819 
do. 



8 



18 3,24 

I 8 18 1+5 
18.91 

d<..i 

do. I 

df. 
1819 



1819 
do. 
do. 
do 

1819 



1319 
1819 

1819 



j6 
8 



16 



16 



32 



16 




Totals. 



4cx: 

20 

4C0 

60c 

1200 

-jcoo 

.000 

4oo 

600 

1200 

2000 

200 



2000 



2000 



2000 



1 700 



400 



>S400 



J 



2000 



4200 



200 



2000 



2000 



2000 
. Total number o£.iVTala)t books 20,5CX> 

BOOKS FOR EUROPEANS. 

44. Bogue's Essav on the New Testament, octavo, 25o. 

45. D^»ddridges's Rise and Prr-gress, do. 250. 
. 46. History of Cor,iifliiis, a Tract, do. 100. 

4J. An English Spelling Book, 12mo. 600. 
^These European, books have been printed at the exoense 
of the MiialoDary Society. Those that follow are not print* 
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cd at the expense of any reliirioiis bodvof men; but lis 
thry have brcn wriiirii by members of the Ulira-gtrg«-)i Mis- 
sions, Nnd will, it i^ honed, hiiveat least an indirect indurnce 
on r(*ligon, bv t':iriliiating the ncqiiiiiioii of tie CiiinrNe 
and ^f.«llv l.in^iiiircs hy sprendinc u^eftd ini'ormHiion, &c. 
ihey m^v be aiimit^rd tc» h pi.tcr in this ii«t. 

49. Bv Di. iM.»rrison.-.A Chinksr Grammar, 4^0. 

50. Kv niito, Cliin<*sean(i Mi<L'li-«^i D ^loirtie^, uctHvo. 

51. Bv do Vic V of Chi'iJi f«»r P.jliii.>ti hI P»ir!Mi«es, 4to, 
5:!. By <ii ::o. Ciiinrse r)«e"iotmry, |>ari I. according to ihe 

R.l(lic.(l5, \»»s. In*. 2(1. HI cl SI, 4 •». 

53. By (ii<tO, Chinese Diwti«inary, part II. alphabetically 
arrniigcd, 2 vols. 4'o. 

54. B« ditto, FHiiiilitr Lectures on Pml's BtMsle to the 
Pliiiit>iiiaii«, I vol. li! :io. 

55. B\ iMr. IhoiiiM II--- Mil ty and Ciigiish Dialogues, I 
Vol. orYuvoy now ill the |)re>s 

56. B* iiic wri'eror tlicse sheeis — R!irosi)cct Ki^ the C»u- 
ne.'ie Mi'*sion, I vol. oc'hvo, 

57 l>D»>-CHINB*B(iLKANRR, CondilC'rd hy ditto. 

As the Chine f* and Malay b<><»k$ have been 
priiufil ar the public rxprnlr, it bocomfs a fort 
of duty to f;iv fiuncchinir ab.^iit their contints ; and 
to ^ivr their rcfi^^cClive liiles in the native lan- 
puiiT m^y prove convenient to the 01* mbcrs of the 
MiiFi »n. I Ihill therefore go over the niimben 
again, begging the render to refer by the figures 
back CO correfponding ones in the preceding 
lid. 

1. N WTSSTAMENT. §] gt ^^ fij i ^f ^ ^ 

lfc#|rr aS 13 # Yay fooke-Ie-rzf-tCih. wochoo 
kew chay 5in e chatuishoo; i. e. J.lus Chrift, our 
Lord ami Saviour's New Teftament book. 

1. Old Testament — title not fixed ow^ as the 
traufliiion was completed only in Nov. 1819. 

3. Tract on the Redemption of the World. 

» it 1^ ]»!['% tH: a gft ^ ;*: Shin taou lun (huh 
kcw Ihe^ csung IhwGh chin pun; i. e. ** A true 

M m 
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and fummary ftarcmcnr of the divine doctrine, 
concerning the redemption of the world*' — No- 
tices briefly, the being and unity of God; the 
law of God; the dcfcrt of sin; future retributions; 
the manifcftation of divine love, by Chrift's death; 
aids of the Holv Spirit; faith, repentance, and 
comforts of the Gofpcl; judgment to comc; duty 
of Chrid's difciples — and concludes with a form 
of prayer. 

4. ACATECHISM.-fp^^ l/^UWU^^ 

Wan tab tsecn chu Yay-soo kcaou fah; i. e. ••An 
eafy explanation of the doClrine of Jcfus, in ques- 
tion and anfwci" — contains in all 57 qucllions; 
commences witli the creation; then notices the 
Scriptures; the pcrfcdions of God; and is thence- 
forward in fubllance, the ftiorter catechifm of 
the general Affembly of divines, a little mo- 
dified — concludes with the Lord's prayer, the 
creed, a morning and evening prayer; graces 
before and after meat; the looth Pfaim in * 
verfe; and Cowpcr's hymn, ** Sweeter founds 
than music knows.*' 

5. A SHORT Abstract — Notices the lead- 
inii contents of the New Telhiment, and of the 
catechifms and tradls ifTucd in 1814 — very (hort — 
the plate of this was lofh 

6. Outline op the Old Testament Htstory. 

^i^tO&^'^m^X^M K^*> ^^ Joo-te-a 
kwo, Itich tae Icoli chucn ; i. e. ** A brief relation 

of the fucceflive generations of the ancient king- 
dom of Judca " — Noticcrs the writings of the 
Jews relative to the origin ol the world; the de- 
scent of all nations of men from one common pro- 
genitor; the fall; the flood; Abraham; Sodom; 
oppreffion of Ifrael in Egypt; the giving of 
the law at Mount Sinai; the reigns of David 
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and Solomon; the temple; prophecies of Ifaiah; 
Babylonifh captivity- che coming of ChriO — and 
clofes vvith a metre version o( the Hymn. '• Take 
comfort Chrillians, when your friends — In Jefut 
fall afl cp*'. 

7. Hymm Book. ^^ii/Til}j^^ ^"^^J! sin shin 
i'v; i e. *• Sacred OcJes, to nourilh the (virtuous) 
minii" — contains a Ihort preface — and thirty 
Hymns, being in ijcneral profc tranflitions by Dr. 
M. of Pialms, and Hvmns commonly ufcd in 
Ciuiftian countries, which were turned into vcrfc 
by his Cl)if)c(V allillanrs. 

8. Daily MoRNfNC and Evlning PraVcRs of 
theEngl.lhClu.ch.--ijlF}3 4^ a ^^i^Xi^^ 
^Nc^n Chung mei jTh ts'aou wan ke taou scu Ihlh; 
i. e. •* Forms of prayer for the tnornin^and even- 
ing throughout the yeai/* — with references to 
the Pfalms, &c. to be read. — This being a trans- 
lation from the Common Prayer Book, no farther 
analysis is requisite. 

9. MrSCELLANEOUS EsSAYS. J^^^^^^ 

'^ Shin iVen taou isuy tsiieh cliuen ; i. e. *' A 
colledlion of mifcellancous papers, on divine fub- 
jeds/* — concerning divine Revelation; the visible 
heavens to be dilHnguifticd from the Supreme 
Bcinjj; Chril^ the Saviour ; the Holv Spirit; ori« 
gin of all things; incarnation of Chrift; a prac« 
tical addrefs to various clalfcs; the Sacramentt ; 
worfhipping at the tombs. 

10. Tour OF THE World. — ^^^jft^^^^ 
{l^'f^Se yew te kew wan ktJcn Icuh chuen ; i. c. 
••Summary obfervations made on a tour of the 
world, wcltward.*' The traveller fays, he belongs 
to ^xr^ckuen province — relates the motives that 
led him to undertake his travels — palFcs through 



Tibet — and part of India — embarks at Calcutta 
for France — relates the (larc of education in that 
country and in Europe — ftudies f«ircigii lirer.irure 
—uirtcrn opinions on the origin olihc Univcrfc 
— Eiiropcr^n vicus of the gLib:* — a mip.of^thc 
vrorlJ^ with rx^ilanaiions — iiivisiiin i»t lime in Eu* 
rope- — the f.ibhHth— fiatiirr ol Eiirc»pc«ii g€»vcrn- 
mcnts — ciistfRis— -rrlitiion --he returns !•• China 
by way of America — but i< wrecked on the coart 
of l^oO'Chu — ohr^ins a paff.ige troin ihcncc in a 
Fokicn (Iiip hnund fo CinriMi. 

11. A FARLWKLL ^ODR: SS- — A frapflition of this 
paper af^ixnfil in U^txw c»t rhe M;l]i«>nary Socic* 
t)'i public.Kions, tu(» \ears ;igt). 

12. Life of Ciiiust.- %ij ^ :^-^;^^^ 
^ K-'vi llic chay yen hin^chin she kc; I. e. ''A iruc 
recoid of" rhe d« (tlrinrs and ads M rhe Saviour of 
the MoiIJ.'* — The pref.icc ni»riccs the creation, 
providence, sin and misery < f man; che book is 
divided into rwcnty fcclions: i. The dilpcnfation 
before the Gofpel, Sec. 2. Chnft's fore-iunner, 
&c. 3. Birth of Clull^. 4. Hrroil, and the chil- 
dren c»f Bcthlel^em, &c. 4. Wife men from the 
ealt, &c. 5. Chrift at Jerufcdcm, in the temple. 
6. His Baprifm. 7. Temptation. 8. Calls his dif- 
ciplfs. 9. His charge to ihem. 10. His doclrincs. 
II. His d« dlrine.*, continued. 12. The manner 
in which he taught. 13. His minclcs. I4. The 
holincfs of his I fe. 15. Inltitntion of the Lord's 
Supper. lb. J^^fus betrayed. 17. Condemned 
and ciucified. 1 6. His re furred! ion. 19. His 
afcension. ij. His Apodlcs go forth to teach all 
nations. 

13 The Magazine.- ^ iH; /(g; # ^ ,^|£ 

^ Tsah she suh mei yuch tung kc chuen. i. c. 
** A general monthly record^ containing an invcs* 
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fiprarion of the opinions and prafliccs of focicty/* 
The live volumes of this work being all of a mif- 
celLineous kind, Nos. 13, I4, 15, 16, and 17, of the 
lift may be all taken together. Things of ephemc* 
ral moment— anecdotes — news-- religious inteU 
ligence, Sec. need not be mentioned. — The fol- 
lowing papers may be considcreil of fomc vilue. 
— The importance of kno\vintr the true (Jod— 
Summary of the dortrinc of CIirilK- the power 
of the invisible God---faith in J.fu< —idolatry-— 
goodnefs of Go. I in providence and redemfirion 

- — Unity of G »d — dodlrine of the Trinity — ex- 
hortation at the clofc of I 81 5 — explanation of pas- 
figes of Scripture, where members of the human 
bt)dy arc afcribed to God --a difcourfe on the 
fpirifuality of God, and the nature of divine 
worflii[>, John iv. 24.- — Curfes of the law of Mofei 

— view of European principles of AUronomy,*-— 
the I'un the centre of the fyrtem — the planets— 
fatellitcs --the earth considered as a planet— its 
fpherical form — diurnal motion on its own axis—* 
annual motion round the fun--- Addrefs at the 
commencement of the year 1817 — Sermon on 
being •* new creatures" --difcourfe on human 
depravity — on the moon and herphafes---comets-- 
fixed Oars — What is meant by beintj ** dead in 
treffjalFcs ml sini."— -Omjiifcience and omnipre- 
fence ofGod — Libor for the meat that endureth 
CO everlalling life-— Paul's defcripti<»n of charity — 

* These I apers on astronomy are iii gfnrr.il comniU- 
lions from modern Etigiisli books wlncit treat of this 
science. They do not rnier deeoiy into the subject; 
but the most obvious parts n( the system, nnd the chief 
celesuul iihoenomena are explained, not su much for pur- 
poses of science, as with a view to conntenct the JfaUt 
opinions, concerning God and the Universe, to wUich CUi- 
nese astrouomy uoifonnly leads* 
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exhortations to godlincfs — God fo loved the 
world, &c. — Repentance — To have our conver- 
facion in the world in simplicity and godly !»in* 
cericy— Eclipfes of the fun — to die is gain— 
E( lipfcs of the moon— addrefs to youth— Pagan 
objections ag.iinlt chriftianity anfwcrcd-.-evils of 
an (ironeous adherence to the ancients— expla- 
nation of Rom. i. 32---good men (houlJ be zea- 
lous to fpicjit knowledge. — The ancients offered 
f.K rificcsto the fun — Pagan ohjcdbons anfwered. 
On (lea h. — The cclcftial globe, with an inter- 
pretation of tire Latin names of 93 conllcllations, 
&c. 

18 T.UACT ON THK STR A I T G ATE — j^ /J> P^ ^ ^ 

Sii'f^ §^ 1 sin seaou mun, tsow ts»h loo kcae lun. 
i e. ** A difcourfc conccrnifig entering in at the 
(1 rait gate and walking in the narrow road.'*-— No- 
tices the moral character of God — the sin and rc- 
dcm{)tion of man — cxf»lanation of the terms ftrait 
gate and narrow road-- charaftrrs of thofc who walk 
in the bioad way — dcftiudlion does not mean anni- 
hilation, but eternal mifcry— Repentance urged — 
Eternal life, different from the tranfmigration of 
fouls — human depravity makes man's duty hard. 
— ^In time and eternity, the righteous and wicked 
are the only real diftmdions among men in the eye 
of God, &c. 

19. Tract ow THE SIM op lying. — ^ ^5tSI 
^ 1^^ i9l Tsung chin (hih, k'c kea hwang lewh 
liiwoli ; i. c. Hv>nor the truth, and rejcdl lying" — 
Founded on Eph. iv. 25, and notices the different 
kinds of lying common among the Chinefc — sin 
and danger of it-.-injurious to fociety and to 
the individual — it excludes men from heaven, &c. 

20. A Cat£Chism for Youth. — ^^^^ 
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fBl ^ Yew hftsh t%tcn kcac wan tXh; i. c. «• Eaff 
inlVru(ftions for youth^ in qucflion and an« 
fw-r." — The preface notices the importance of the 
tnlYrucbion of youth — more nccefTirv fi>r thrm than 
mere relative duties. The Catcchifni contains 
165 queflions — on the difference between men 
and brutes — the design of G ul in creatifig mm 
vith a foul— attributes of God — the rclaiioiis he 
graciouflv fulliiins towards man — His livv-..our 
duty to God — and to men in different ranks of 
focietv — sin — its ki:ids, fource and dcmrrit— 
the Gifpcl — Incarnation, life-, and d:nth, rclur- 
recHon and intercedi in of Chrift — Repentance — 
faith — H )ly Spirit renews the heart — pardon of 
sin---means of falvation— word of G )d — Bip- 
tifm- -Lord's Supper —foul after d^ath — hea- 
ven — Sell — flints and angels not to be worflup- 
ped— of evil fpirits; reluretflion; general judg- 
ment, and what follows it; the earth to be con- 
fumed wi(h fire; concludes with morning and 
evening pravers for children. 

II. Exposition OF THt Lord's Prayer. jj(ff ?* 
^^lif^Kctaou chin fjh choo keae ; i. e. 
•' An explanation of the true method of prayer/* 
Con.aining a preface and ten difcourfes: 1. Intro- 
ductory; exiltence of God; obligation of man; 
falvation by Clirill. 2. Proper objedl of prayer; 
difposiiions fuited to it» irs various kinds; 3. 
Name of God explained; how it is Co be fo hallow- 
ed. 4. Nature and laws of his kingdom; the 
church; how to be extended; objedlions anfwered. 
5. The will of G.)d, what, &c. 6. Hjw we (hould 
pray for temporal bleflingi. 7. Sm, the pardon 
of it to be praved for; mutual forgivenefs to be 
exercised. 8. T^smptation; kinds of it; nature and 
opcratioQs of Satan; doubu resolved; it. DeKver us 
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from evil; natural and moral evil consid^ferf; fh* 
evil one; we may not seek deliverance from the va« 
nities of the Gentiles. lO. How we are to give glory 
to God; his Majesty; power and government of the 
world — God noc to be confounded with idols, con- 
cluding exhortation. 

22. Tract on Idolatry.— ^ ^ ^ Ifl^'^ 
Choo kwSh e shin lun; i. e. *' A discourse con- 
cerning the falfc Gods of the nations." God, the 
creator and preserver, is one only; various sorts of 
idolatry prevalent in China; foily and sin of it; 
several classes of men who support, or live by, ido- 
latry addressed; an appeal Co ihcir rcafon and 
confcicnce. 

23. On justice between man and man.— 

^ ^§5 ^ -^ IR^ ^' yi Sang c kung ping tscu yih 
fSh ; i. c. •* The method of gaining by jufticc, in 
the tranfa<5lion of businefs." — This rradt is found- 
ed on Deuc. XXV. 3— notices the fcvcral kinds of 
employments among men; the various ways of 
pradlising injullicc which prevail in China, 
in the refpeftivc clafles of fi)ciety; weights and 
meafures; fpoilcd commodities; over-reaching in 
bargains; covenant breaking; bad coin; awful con- 
fcqucnces of this sin. 

24. The evils of Gambling. — ^^j^f^lft 
^^ • T'oo psh ming lun Icoh ksang; i. c. 
•• A brief and clear difcourfc on gambling/* no- 
tices the varietv there is in the condition and 
purfuits of mankind; fpecifices the feveral kinds 
of gaming that abound among the Chinefe; the 
Caufes from which the difposition to gamble pro- 
ceeds; points out the pernicious confequences of 
this pradlice^ to individuals^ families^ communi- 
ties, &c. 

2^ TW£LViK SHORT SiRMONS.— 
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-f* .H Dl| Shing flioo ts«h choo (hlh urh hcuii; i. c 
•• Twelve difcourfcs, explaining tcxti of facrcd 

Scripfurc/' Unity of God; worth ip of Gods de- 
pravity of nnun; manifcOacion of divine gracci 
faith and fulvation; gocKl work?; relaCive duties; 
death; dilfvrence bcfween the righteous and wick- 
ed in their death — the refurredion — the judg- 
ment— -the eternal ftate. Tiiefc topics are but 
very britfly explained. 

26. DiALOGUis 5^ i^ ]^ l^'ffl ift Chang 

yuenlea.igyewseang lun, e. i. ''Dialogues between 
t»vo fiienJs, Chang anu Yuen." — Chanfr is a wor- 
fl^.ipper of tiir true God, and Tuen is his heathen 
neighbour. They meet by chance on the road, 
en!trr into converfation, ami afterwards generally 
nncrt in the evenings, under the fp^oo^'ung tree. 
Thcfe Dialogues have extended yet to the 12th 
only, but are to be continued. The contents of 
thofe already printed are as follows: i. QMelHons 
propofed by Tuen concerning chridian principles 
and chara4fter; the Being of God. 2. Evangelical 
repentance. 3. Charafter of Chrift, and faith in 
him. 4. Good men feek their chief happinefs in 
heaven; annihilation of the foul considered. 5. 
Chang relates his iirlt acquaintance with the New 
Tellament. 6. Tuen having retired, is (Iruck with 
horror at his own negle<fl of the true God; visits 
Ciyjif; and findn him with his family at prayer; the 
refurred^ion of the dead. 7. Nature and qualitiea 
of the raifed bodies; doubts and objedlions. 8. 
Tuen on visiting Chang in the evening, finds him 
in his clofet, which leads to a difcuflion on the 
objeA» and kinds of prayer; worlhipping the 
dead, &:c. 9. The awful judgment to come; a 
midnight prayer under the IVoo^iumg tree. to. 
Tuen objedls to Changes laft night's prayer, be- 

N n 
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caufe he confeircd himfcif to be a sinner; f t. Tucm 
deeply imprcfTcd with the ideas of eternity of 
sin, fpends a whole night in hisgarden» bewailing 
his miferable condition, ri. Cbang explains to 
him the method of falvation by Jefus Chrift; 
the felicity of heaven; and mifery of hell. 

27. Sacred History.— IST ^ ^ ^ IE ^ Koo 
kin shing szc ke tsth; i. e. *• Sacred Hiltory, an- 
cient and modern." It is intended to continue 
this work through the Old and New Tcft.4menfSp 
and down to the prefent time; hence the title. 
Vol. I ft, contains 20 fccflions. i. The Univcrfe, 
not eternal, nor the work of chance. 2. The or- 
der of the creation. 3. The two great progenitors 
of mankind in Eden. 4. The fall. 5. The con- 
fcquences of the fall. 6. The promife of a Sa- 
viour. 7. The Inftitution of Sacrifices. 8. Cain and 
Abel. 9. The anti-dcluvian patriarchs. 10 The 
deluge. II. The traces of the deluge, ftill visible 
in all nations. 12. Concerning Noah's three fons. 
13. Babel; the confusion of tongues, and origin of 
idolatry. 14. Call of Abraham. 15. Abraham's 
journey to Canaan. 16. He goes down to Egypt. 
17. Abraham and Lot. 18. Mclchizedcc. 19. 
Sirah, Hagar, and Iftimacl. ao Dcftrudion of 
Sodom and Gomorrah. Of vol. 2d; only six fcc- 
tions have been yet printed, 

28. Duty or Men in tim s of public Ca-? 
tAMiTY.— ^ ^^^1^ ^Show tsae he5h c 
ju.i shwouh; i e. '• A diicourfe, (hewing that we 
ought to learn righreoufncft in the tinrie of public 
calami y.** Founded on Ifaiah xxvi. 9. This 
traift was infcribcd to the Capt. Chincfe, and 
others of that nation, in a time of general sick- 
ncfs in Malacca; notices the extent of the exift- 
ing calainityi their erroneous conceptions rcU- 



five trt the c.iufcs of fuch general afflldbions; 
the leiTons we ought to learn from the judgments 
of God; the f.ilfc pleas which the heathen make 
for putting off all concern about their fouls; con- 
cludes with exhortations to various claflTes of per- 
fons. 

29 Three Pearls. — ^ ^'^ San paou hwuv; 
i. e. •' The three precious focieiies," viz. The Mis- 
sionary, Tra<fl, and Bible Societies; rreated ac- 
cordiiiiT to the order of their eftablifhment. In the 
intr<»du(3:ion, the nature of the Gofpel of Chrifl; 
\x% propajration; introdudlion into the nations of 
Europe ; ftatc of thole nations before that time; and 
tne numerous benevolent focieties in the weft; arc 
briefly touchedupon. i . The MissionarySociety. 
A rranfl'ifion of its rules, with explanatory notes; 
its refourccs; its operations among theheathen; me- 
thods it employs for the accomplidiment of its ob« 
jedl; a variety of doubts and objcftions folved. 
Tnc exigence of other focieties of a similar kind, 
is noticed. 2 The RELicrous Tract Society. 
Tranflnion of its plan, with notes; its operations; 
nature and qualities of the publications it ifTues; 
itsagenrs; the methods of circulation, &c. 3. The 
British and Foreign Bible Society. Its plan. 
with notes; its vad and increasing operations; pa* 
tronage; annual receipts and expenditure; books 
ilTucd; trandarions, &c. Auxiliary Miflionary, 
Tra<fl, and Bible Societies are hinted at in this 
pamphlet, which clofes by (hewing that though 
ihefc focieties diff.r in their plani of operation, 
their objetfl is the fame; that they are equally 
founded in true benevolence; and that they are 
highly beneficial to mankind. Some freedom was 
taken in rendering the rules of chcfc Inditutions; 
one or two of mere temporary or local intcreft are 
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left out ~and in fcvcral indanccs^ two rules put to- 
gether; but thcgetierai lenu is prefcrved through, 
out. 

30. A VOLUME Of Srrmons ^ "jjl| "f- ^ K-u^-fi 
heun shih urh; i. e. "Twelve hortatory difcoiirfr^/* 
viz. Chrift the only Saviour. — The waivlcr-i^j 
flieep returned to the great flicphcrd — a tniit n 
the night — a well fpent day — why the hf-i.*:'- 1 
make light of the Gofpcl — true h^ppineft — h;r 
good man in afRiClion — the h:ippy death if i.t- 
righteous — the penitent sinner fet kintj fcirmiMr" - 
who arc excluded from the kingdom of (jud -- 
prayer — difcourfc for the new year. 

31. A GwOGRAPHICAL CaTF.CHIsM — J(fc J^ '^ i 

P^I^Tele peen tur^g Icoh chuen; i c. •' A 
fummary of geography, adapted for youth** — con- 
tains four mnps---one of the world — one itf Chi- 
na — one of Asia — one of Europe-— notices the 
general divisions of the globe — the bound.jries— - 
extent*- -productions — population-- -and religions 
of the principal countries in the world, fuch 
as China, India, Persia, Palcftine, Egypt, Ru Ilia, 
Germany, England, America, &c. &c. This be- 
ing an elementary work, for ufe in the fchools, is 
(hort, but will be enlarged afterwards. 

3a. •* MrsC£LLANEOUS EXHORTATIONS.** ^ 

iBr^'^^^PKew she loh tsuh yaou Ie5h 
keae; i. e. ** Biicf explanations of the moft im- 
portant paflTages in the Scriptures of the Saviour/* 
A prefice ccmcerning God as the creator, and ob- 
jeA of worfiiip, to which the ten Commandments 
areat:ached..pHfragcs in the id chapter of the He- 
brews—a Peter, 2d chapter — whole of the ift 
chapter and part of the 2d, 3d, and 4th of James, 
explained — 2 Tim. iii. 15 — i Peter iii. 10, to the 
end— I Peter iv. 3— xo-.-x John i. 8 — 9—- 
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Jimcs 5th. — Three hymns and payers.— -Thrfc 
exhorracions, being the composition of a chridian 
Chinefe mechanic^ who was totally unacquainted 
with the Gofpel six years ago, cannot be expe£l« 
ed to difplay a deep acquaintance with theology; 
and to miftake oeCAsionally the fcope of a paflfage 
ofScriprurc, is what might have been expedcdj 
but they appear upon the whole evangelical, fe* 
rious, and ufeful.* 

As the prefent work was primarily and chi(flf 
intended for perfons in fome way connedled 
with the Ultra-ganges Miflions, the writer hopes 
that no apilogv will be deemed neccflfary for thus 
analysing books, part of which were written 
by himfcif— -without a brief analysis of the rtli* 
gious publications of the Midion, part of the ori- 
ginal plan would have failed. I (hall now clofe 
this fedion which has already fwelled to fuch a 
difproportionate length, by remarking: i. That 
the above Chinefe publications have been very 
extensively circulated; fome of them have been 
fent ro the Chinefe, residing in London, America^ 
St. Helena, Bombay^ Madras, Bengal, Burmth^ 
Tibet, Kiddah, Penang, Bcncoolen, Padang, Ban- 
ca, Java, Madura, the Moluccas, Borneo, Celebes, 
the Pcninfula and iflands in the ftraits of Malacca; 
idmds in the China Sei - Mmilla; likewifc to 
Sum, Cochin- China, Tung* king; feveral pro« 
Yinces of China; to Irkutsk, nnd fome have reach- 
ed Japan, &c. Many of them are carried annu- 
ally into China, by perfons and Junks returning; 
and as our Missions are now more extended, 
and laborers more numerous, the opportunities 



* A short accoant of the Malay publications, not betng 
quite ready, muai bt reserved for ibe Appcodia— No. L 
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of circulating more widely and in a more efficient 
manner, have within the laft twelve months 
greatly increafrd. The Malay tradls have been cir- 
culated in the iflands and countries all around. 2. 
The blocks from which the Chincfc books were 
printed ftill remain. — The MifTion now poflclTcs 
upwards of thirty fcts of ftereotype wooden plates 
(for as many different kinds of books or tradls) 
iill prcparcfi and ready to hand, and mod of which 
will, if well managed, be good for many years to 
coni^-, without any additional expenfc, except 
that of printing from them 3. The great igno- 
rance of the heathen, makes it neceflarv to recur 
often to the fundamental truths of revelation, and 
to fct forth the fame truth in a great variety of 
lights — this will account for the fame fubj efts be- 
ing fcveral times noticed in this analysis. 4. 
The moft of the foregoing publications, arc 
fmall — none of them exceeding eighty leaves 
(the Scriptures excepted) and many of them not 
more than about ten^ and moltly in a duodecimo 
s.zr. The reafons of this were three: larger ones 
could not be written without more leifure; a 
large book is not easily carried, and would be 
difficult to introduce into China; and finally, ma- 
ny perfons will take up and read a pamphlet, or 
fmall tracft, with a degree of plcafure, who would 
be afraid to encounter a publication of fome con- 
siderable size. Wc have often feen a traft read 
through feveral times, while the New Teftament 
lay by unopened. 5. With refpcft to the ftylc of 
thefe publications, it is more fit to fpeak of our 
Sim, than of our attainments. It has been ouruni'* 
form aim io be understood^ and to tench the heart-^ 
writing for plain people, a simple ftyle is bell 
calculated for their inftrudtion^ and is moft be- 
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coming foreigners, whofe acquaintance with che 
diificuic language of China, mud yet be pro- 
nounced imperfedl. 6. Of the doQnms taught in 
thefe books, che reader will have already formed 
fome idea. It only remains to be obferved that 
they arc in general, the dodlrincs of the Reforma- 
tion, and agree in every elfcncial point, with thofe 
of the 39 Articles of the Church of England; the 
Confeilion ot faith of the Church of Scotland; the 
Creeds of the evangelical Diircnters; and the Ar- 
tides of the Dutch Reformed Church. The pe^ 
iu iariitc$ of fccts and parties have no place in 
them. " Repentance towards God and faith to- 
wards our Lord Jcfus Chrift,'* it has been our 
endeavour to make known — may <' God give the 
increafc.*' 
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SECTION XVI I L 

Misshn at Sincapore beffun'^^tramlaiion of the Old 
Hcstameni eompUied — concluding RetrospiB'^^'ti'^ 
e^uravirg circumstances — liriumstanaj of am m- 
couraging nature, ^c. 

In April, a fchcmc of mutual co-operation, on 
broad and liberal principles becweeii (lie Midiun* 
aries^ was fuggeded^ drawn up, approved, and de- 
nominated, *• The ULTRA-GANGkS MISSIONARY 

Union." The principles and rules of this Union 
have already appeared in the Indo-Chinefe Glean- 
tr, and will be noticed in the appendix. Two 
things yec remain to be noticed, after which we 
(hall conclude chefe papers. The liland of Sin* 
CAPORfi, in the (traits of Malacca, at the mouth 
of the China fea, having been taken poiTvfnon of 
by the Briiifh, in the fpring of 1819, it appeared 
to be an important po(l for a Chriftian Miflion; 
being near to Rhio, and other places on which 
many Chinefe are fettled — alfo, in the way to 
Siam and China — and affording a very dire& 
communication with the Malay iflinds. To the 
chief civil authorities now connected with the 
new fettlement, our obligations have already been 
acknowledged, and are farther due; for, on ap- 
plication to them, they cxprefled their heartieft 
concurrence in any attempt by one or more of our 
number, to eftabliih a Miflion there; and made a 
grant of land for that purpofe. But as differences 
of opinion exiftcd between the Britiflx and Dutch 
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G ivrmmcnrs abou: the right of the formrrto take 
pfiffcirioii of that iflind; and the poflibility aC 
leaft, of i(s being rellored to the Malays, — made 
us hrsirate for f >mc lime. There were however 
t'AOConsi'lerarions wiiich had considerable weight. 
FirlJ, that (hould the ifland beheld by a Chris- 
tiin G«»vernment, but f»r a (hort time, and then 
be rcftoied lo its original maOers, yet the op- 
porrunitics of fpreailing the Gofpel, which even 
that ni«»rt time wouKi afF>rd, appeared of 
importance, and the more fo, as it was doubt- 
ful whether thry could he enjoyed under a Ma- 
lay Government. — Secondly, that (l\ould ar- 
rangemenrn he mule for the Dutch G »vcrnment 
to ti«ke p iirclFion ofSincapore, we might expcft 
the fime protedlion and liberrv to follow out our 
obj^ As^ d% undt r the Britiih Government. Ic was 
accordinj^lv rcr»lved, that a member of the Mis- 
sion at Malacca, (hould go thither for a time; feledl 
the ground, and commence the MifTion. This work 
devolved on the Rcvd. Samuel Milton, who went 
toSincapore in 0<flober, (1819} partly for the fake 
of his health, and partly for thefe purpofes. He 
was mod cordially received by Major Farquhar; 
and we date the commencement of the Sincapore 
Miifion from the time of Mr. M.'s arrival there. 
The next objedl to be noticed, is thscompls* 

TIOM OP THE ChINLSB VIRSfON OP THt OtD Ttt« 

TAMENr, CM rHc 25TH NoVi^MBtR. This may be 
considered as forming a new and important sera 
in the Ultra gangcs Missions. — It is true, 
there is much labor (lill neceflary in correcting 
and revising; but the principal part is done. 
Every fcholar, efpccially every tranlVitor, well 
knowt that first versions mult be imperfect^-and 
that a version executed by one or two pcrfons onlf» 

O o 
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may be expected to be Icfs perfect than one, about 
which many men of diversified talenri and various 
Je;irning, have been engaged; and che chances 
of a failure in some of che qualities of a good trans - 
lifion, are greater where the persons concerned 
have (as in the present instance) many othrr urgent 
call^ upon their rime and strength. To attain 
fidelity and to render the ftyle perspicuous, arc 
perhaps nearly as much as can be reasonably ex- 
pelled from first translators, especially when 
they have to do with so peculiarly difficult a lan- 
guage as that of China. 

The fastidious (who by the way are not often the 
best judges) will find enough to blame; and the 
judicious, profound fcholar of future times, abun- 
dance of room for the exercise of his talents, in re- 
vising and improving the work of his predeces- 
sors. But firrt versions must be made; and if they 
should hot poffefs the high merits which would 
entitle them to the unqualified approbation of 
posterity, they will yet be found (if wc may judge 
of the future by the past) to form the basis of o- 
rher versions, and perhaps not a few translator! 
will be deeply indebted to them, who may scorn 
to acknowledge the obligation — That will not 
however, diminish cheir real utility, or prove the 
pains and labors of the original authors to have 
been lefs efFcrcftivc than they really were. Dif- 
ference of opinion dors not alter the nature of 
fafts; nor do many imperfections in a book prove 
it to be utterly inadequate to answer its end. The 
whole of the Canonical books of the Old and New 
Testament, are now rendered into Chinese; a con- 
siderable proportion of them is printed — and the 
prjntingof the whole, it is hoped, will be complex 
ed at no distance of'time. If this version shall be 
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found (as he who had rhe chirf hand in its exe- 
cution exprcflcs himrdf) at a fubfequenc period, 
CO hold nearly fuch a place in reference to a better 
one, as thofe of our earliefl Britifli cranflators, 
<k>vv hold in reference to the authorized Ei>gli(h 
version, — manv will tor ever bicfs God ft>r the 
attempt; and neither the individuals who have 
l.ihcired in the work; nor the Miffionary Society 
who fent and fupported them; nor the various 
Bible Societies who have (b liberally patronized 
the objevfls; — will have any caufe to rrgret their 
toili, or their funds. In the labors of other Chi- 
nefe trandators we feci a cordial iiitcrcft, as wc 
consider them all tending to the fame confumma- 
tion; but our prefcnt businefs is with what re- 
lates CO our own— and it ought not to be inferred 
that we are indiiferent about them, bccaufe we do 
not give them fo dilHncl and minute a consider- 
ation, as thofe about which we ourfelves have 
been daily converfant. Fidelity, perfpicuity, and 
simplicity* have been aimed at in this version; 
and it affords no fmnll faiisfadlion to the tranfla- 
tors to know, that many parts of the work al- 
ready printed, are more easily read and better 
understood among the middling and lower claflTei ' 
of Chincfe, than Tome of their own clafTical books 
are.— This is to be attributed folely to an undevi. 
Ating aim to be underdood by common men, as well 
as to be faithful to the originals. The moll com- 
mon and lefs complicated characElcrs have been 
employed, where they could exprefs the fenfe, and 
a simple (though they hope not a vulgar,} phraseo- i 
logy has been uniformly adopted, in preference to 
that which, though dignified with the high appel- 
lation of '• classical,** is either too anti(]*iated for 
modern ufe, or too high for ordinary capacities.— 
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\i will be their ftudy ro rcvifc rhc whole both n- 
part and Cogcchcr; and to avail thcmfclves rf the 
remarks of their brethren; or of the criticifms of 
learned natives and toreigntrs^ as well as ot the 
afTidance of any other version uhich may be kind- 
ly feni to them. — In courfe of about twelve years, 
from the arrival of the firft^JChincfe MiHionary ac 
Canton^ a complete version of the whole Sciip- 
turcs has been executed* by membt rs of the UI- 
tra-ganges Midions. — They feel gratclul, bur not 
elated. They now commit the Chincl'c B bic to 
the care of him, whofc fpirit di<flarcd its contents; 
praying that he may open many channels for its 
circulation; difpofc many millions to read it; and 
make it the mighty inflrument of il'umination 
and eternal life to China. They congratulate the 
Dirciflors of the MiiTionary Society, on the c<»m- 
pletibn of an obje(!i on which they have bcdovtcd 
much money, many anxious thoughts, and many 
carnclt prayers. That divine Providence (hould 
have thus far condefcended to countenance the So^ 
ciety's plans for the illumination of China, is to 
all the members a fubjcft of cordial thankfgiving 
to God; and furniihes to the Diredlors, an addi 
tional ground of encouragement to go forward 
and •• poflefs the land." 

The tranflators return their moft grateful thanks 
to the Britilh and Foreign Bible Society, and to 
the friends of the Chincfe Midion in America, 
for the very liberal fupport they have afforded to 
this object, and hope the fame will be continued, 
till the word of life be fprcad over all the pro- 
vinces of China, and all (he iflands of her fea. 

♦ The obligations of Dr. M. to a Ct»iiicse MS. for i he- 
aid he received from it in some hooks of the Ne>v Testa* 
mens have been already QOiiced, (see above) and need 
Aui be again repeated. 
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To their brethren in the Ultra-jjanges MifTions, 
they commit the Chincfc Scriptures as »hr drpo* 
•iiory ofall faving knowledge; and hope rherrans. 
lation thereof m;4y without affumption, he viewed 
tt an additional pledge of the conversion of China 
to the faith of Chrill. To them the tranfl^tors 
look for much aid in perfecting future editions^ 
and in giving them a judicii)US) efficient, and 
wide circulation. 



It is now TWELV8 VnARS and feveral moi»chs, 
since the fiid of thefe Miffinns, was begun. — Forsiz 
tiARs, of that time the fcnior Missionary Uboicd 
alone^ and, for the three fuhfcqurnt years, there 
were only two laborers. The difficulties at fi;ll 
were very great, in their kind, and the facilitica 
exceedingly few. 

At the prcfcnf time, things wear a more phas- 
ing afpeCl than formerly: the tiifficuhies are 
greatly diminilhcd; and the facilities vaOly in. 
creafed — laborers are more numerous; and new 
fields are daily inviting cultivation. — Oi) a re« 
trofpedtof the Miffions, afccr what has been fpent 
upon ihcm, and the years they have exifted, the 
view is certainly in fome rcfpeds, discoukaging. 
Our cxpenfes have been great, consiifcring the 
refources from which they are drawn; and arc 
likely to be heavy for many years to come. Wc 
cannot number many converts — one of thofe wc 
had, is dead, and the other has lately been im- 
prifoned and beaten for the name of Ji Tus. We 
have not any drcided native aflKlanis, as cate- 
chifts, or preachers. We have no large aifem* 
blies of people, colledling to hear our difcourfest 
and we fee not any fure grounds to affirm thac 
the few pcrfons to whom the truth ia preached, 
4U'c cordially attached to it. Our knowledge of 
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the Pagan and Mahometan fyflcmt of principle, 
mult yet be pronounced ihiperfe<£l; and the want 
of a more intimate acquaintance with their modei 
of thinking, their national prejcdices, their do- 
medic habits, and confequently, of the avenues 
to their hearts, no doubt often occasion our (hoot- 
ing b<rside the mark. We have no materials from 
uhirh to make up highly animating and intcrclt- 
ing ftatemcncs, which are, in a mealuir, found to 
be the life of the public fpirit; and, to us who are 
Mclually cng^t^ed in the field, it feems fo long be- 
fore this can be the cafe, that we cfteu fear the 
z.al of our friends at home will cool, their 
patience tire, and iheir means fail, — before ^^c 
can consider ourlclves as having done any thing 
more than made a beginning. The chief lan- 
guage; with which we are concerned, is very dif- 
ficult, and few feem 'difpofed to undertake the 
labor. In fome places about us, the climate is 
not inviting; and European confiitutions do 
not generally (land it out to old age, or indeed 
through that time of a man's life, in which he may 
be expe<flcd to be moft adlive. Some valuable 
members of the. Midions have already been called 
away; and it cannot be expedted that the num- 
ber of us yet alive, will remain long complete. 
The ftern prejudices and pcrfecuting fpirit of 
China continue (till unfubdued; and our princi- 
ple efforts for the conversion of that nation mulV 
be made at fuch a dillance as greatly to weaken 
their eflTcd:. Farther, the number of laborers U 
£ir from being equal to the fields now open be- 
tore US; and a full half of the prcfent annual in- 
come of our fociety, if thrown into this channel 
alone, would hardly be adequate to furni(h the 
laborers nece(rary, and to elbabli(h the Mifliona 
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which could almoft immediately be entered upon. 
This view of the fubject (and it is not over- 
charged) is by no means animating — and were 
there nothing to counterbalance ir, our hearts 
would fail, and our hands hang down. 

Bur, while the retrofpeft (hews much that is 
calculated to damp the mind, it alio difcovcrs 
many things of an EMrouRACiMG nature, in the pre. 
fent ftatc of thcfe Miffions, and in the facilities 
wirh which they are furnifhcd. There are in all r ivi 
Miflionary (lations, namely, China, Malacca, Pe- 
nang, Bitavia, and Sincapore. In thefe then* are 
eight* Miflionaries, (with the families of six of 
chem) two of whom labor amon^ the Milays, and 
six among the Chinefe — conneded with the Mis- 
sions, there are twelve fchools for the education 
of youth; feven for the Chinefe, viz. China, one; 
Batavia, one; Malacca, three; Penang, two; — 
and five for Malays and others, viz. at Malacca, 
one Malay school, one Malay and Englifh fchool, 
and one Malabar fchool, — at Penang two Malay 
fch6ols. The public fchool at Malacca, though 
not fupported by the MifTions, is under the fuper- 
intendence of one of their members, fo that there 
are thirteen fchools in all under the care of the 
Miflionaries. The numberof youth in all thefe 
taken together is certainly far from being great; 
but there are about three hundred, which, consider- 
ing the (hortnefs of the time since fome of them 
were eH'ablifhcd, and the circumftances und r 
which we labor, is as many as we could reafonably 
have expeftcd. The Gofpel is preached ftatcdiy 

and occasionally in Chinefe and Malay: in Chinefe 

.— — .-^-^-i— ^.— — — — ^— -^— — — ■^^— — — ^^-_.— ^-. f 

* Since tlic above w^ written, the Rev. Mr. Fleming 
and Mrs. F. havejoioed liie MissiuDs>ftO that there are now 
MiMB Miuiouarics. 
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in three Dialers, viz. the Canton, the Fokien, and 
Mandarin.— There are likewifc public fcrvices 
condudtcd in Englifli and Dutch. The number 
,of prrfons atrncheil to the Millions, or to the 
M (Ti>naries, from considerations no doubt of a 
vaiied narure, is increasing. The number of emi- 
grations from China is everv year greater; and 
thus a large and growing population is, as it were, 
thrown in the way of the Miilions. Besides the 
Ho y ^crfpfurrs, other Chriftian publications of 
nearly forty different kinds, Iirger or fmallcr^ to 
the number of miMc than on*- hundred and fiftt 
•THOUSAND copies have been printed, and (except a 
imall proportion now in hand.) very extensively 
fpread abroad. Every year, frelh demands arc 
made for more, and we have reafon to believe, 
chat the number i)f thofc who read them is far 
from being inconsiderable. 

The attention paid to the education of children, 

begins to fecure to us the confidence of their pa* 

/ rents. Though our hearers are few in number, 

. yet there are lomc whofe circumftances admit of 
their (latedly attending, which aifords an oppor- 
Cunity of opening more fully to their view rhc 
doiStrines of the Gofpel, and of explaining in a 
more con neAed and profitable manner, the fcnfc 
and fcope of the Holy Scriptures. Though we 

. fee not adlual convcr$ions, yet we perceive a vi- 
.sible alteration in the fcntiments and exterior 
condu(5l of fomc who hear the word, Prrjudicet 
are dying stvvay. The unprofiiablenrss o( idolatry 
is acknowledged by fome; and the next (lep may 
be, a convi<Slion of its sinfulness. In particular 
inOanccs of diltrefs, we obferve the heathen call- 
ing upon the God, whofe awful name we endeavor 
to make known; and there are fome who nnw 
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^ ^rorflrpihc L »rJ ami ihcirown gods.*' The un^ 
rparin^ hand with which divine rruch, cafts 
ioto the niire cvrry objodt «>f id«dairy, however 
high its anciqinry, howrvrr v.ill ihe numbv-r of 
it.i viuaries, aiiil h»wcvrr grrat chc powers aTcrib* 
Cil CO it, — docs, we obfcrvc in foine cafrs, nrnkc 
the hcichon more *• mad upon their itlr>U** — and 
more zcilout ro fnpporc a^ hin^; as poilible the 
creditor th ife which are deftined to (\\\: b;ir, even 
in this increafed atrenrion to the suBi^^cr op R-LI* 
OiON,(rhou){h indeed a PALserclii^ionJ wep'-rccivc 
trie g-rm of runcthing favorable to the G »fpcl | 
f >r, the more the heathen expend upon their g»»ds, 
and the more anient their hopes of good Irom 
ihem are, fo much the heavier a prefTore mud 
•heir temporal circumftances feel, and fo much 
the greater will the difappointment of their hopet 
be; and it is impoflible that thefe two things, 
while a cl ar exhibition of the gofpel continues 
to be m>idc before them, — flmuld not ultu 
m4tely weaken idolatry, and •• prepare the way 
of the Lord/* Wnen we ftite the awful truths^ 
that •• Gui is no rcfprdlcr of perfuM-/* that 
•• at the name of Jefus every knee ihould bow;'» 
that '* we mud all appear before the ju ig« 
ment feat of C'uiU"— ind in(hort,that the great. 
cit fages, legiflitors and emperors, eqo dly need 
to be faved by Jcfui Chrift, with (he mean: I) and 
vileft of the human race; anti that thry muii all 
ftand and be judged befire his btr, as if thry had 
been common men,— when thef*.* tlvingi .ire thttd, 
the pride of the learned is off/ndeiit the rxclu* 
tive nature of the Gofpel foems to them full o| 
aifumptions and our unceremonious way ofclafn- 
ing Taou, &bni9, C^ttfuJus^ an^l ;V/e«i/MJ, among the 

** AVL who HAVt tlNNID AMD COM % SHORT OP THf 
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GLOR^r OP god/* appears in chctr eyes mod arrogant 
and intolerable. Bur. even in this hoftiltcjr of views 
|,,ahd feeling.fy ^e fee a friendly ally begotten and 
fodering; for. a dormant and ap^ithetic ftate of 
. mind, which takes every pad thin^ upon tru(t» 
. and never n retches a thought toward^ man's fu- 
ture deAinies. — is of all things the nr>o(l comnion 
in thefc countries, and the mn(l unfavorable to 
ehriftianity. which requires all the fprin^s of the 
foul on motion. Now. when thought is excited and 
roufcd. though its firft fteps may be perverfe, it 
is in the end ever favorable to the Gofpel.— Jea- 
lous of the Savioui-s final triurnph, the learned 
wordiippers of the ancient fagcs. in their mind 
and in their converfation with each other, infti- 
ture a comparifon between Jefus the fon of Qik). 
and the mortal objedls of their own unbounded 
admiration; and there are no similar inAaiices on 
record, in which the final refult has nQt aliyay^ been^ 
to weaken a fuperftitious regard to ancient names 
and errors; to open the mind to inquiry; and to 
produce a reverence for the character of Chrill. 
Indeed, we often obferve a violent Hruggle \t\ the 
minds of fome of the learned about us. between 
(he convi(ftions produced by the light of the Gfos- 
pel which is gradually breaking in upon thrm» 
and their own accuHomed and unlimitec) reyer« 
ence for the didla of the ancients* This n^ay be 
fairly attributed to the operation of the tryth; for. 
previoudy to their hearing the Gofpel, they en-i 
joyed their delusions quietly; felt no dopbrsabou^ 
their fydem; and no mental llrugglej^ between i 
liorht and darknefs. truth and error. .Qf thofe 
who have occasionally heard the Gufpel in, Chi' 
nefe, during a great part of thefe twelve years» 
though only two have niade a public: profcifiuii 
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of the Gofpcl, jet ihcir efforts among rhcir re* 
larive.^^ and the increared circulacion of good 
books, by chcir means, are circumftances of fome 
importance to us. 

Ac prefcnr, wirh refpedl to the facilities which 
thcfe mifHons poflTefs for c.irryingon the work thui 
be)run, they are fuch as follow: in iill the (Tations out 
of China the protection of the laws, and liberty to 
make kno%i n the Gofpel, are enjoyed in their fulieft 
extent; and the head, or central llation, is in a retired 
place, ami healthy clim.ite. Very imporrant helps 
for the ttiidy of the Chinefe language, have been 
prepared; and for the Malay language, a valuable 
Didlionary and Grammar were written and print- 
ed fome time ago, by a gentlrmin unconnedled 
with M (lionary affairs. It will be feen from the 
preceding part of this b(M>k, that che Millions 
pofTefs the means of printing in Chinefe, Malay, 
and Engli(h, to all the extent they can pofHbljr 
anticipate a demand for. Coonedled with the Mis- 
sions, there is a (mall Fund for widows and or« 
phans, which though at prcfent inadequate to fup* 
port even one widow, is increasing, and may tend 
in fome degree to Icflen that reafonable folicitudc 
which every Midionary, in thcfe climates, mud 
feel about thofe of his family whom he may leave 
behind him; and may confequcntly tend to in« 
creafe his cheerfulnefs and courage in his labors. 
Plans of co-operation have been laid down, which 
may through the divine blefling, prove of exten* 
tive and lading fervice; and give a powerful im* 
polfe to the general fydem of our midionary ex« 
ertions. Two Periodical publications are open 
to all the members; one in Chinefe for the in« 
formation of the heathen, and one in Englifh for 
more general purpofes^ The inveftigationa of 
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the Ghinefe gnvernmenr, literature, hiftoif, re- 
ligioHi and manners, which are carryin^^ on by 
mtni br rs i>f the Miflions, will doubclefs have a 
collareral influrnce on vihat ill- chun h Cni*sicicri 
the grand ultimatum, — chr u'livrrfl I'uhjei^ion 
of this great Empire to the M. Ifiah. — F r, thc»Ui»h 
thdV d»» ncii dirc^Uv *' Cift down m<»U: tains — fill 
up vallics — or make rhe rough places plain ;•• \ et 
Ihcy will frrqiicnili frrvc to difcovcr tlie » xcrnr^ 
the magnitude, and the diniensions of the oh. 
naclcs uhich lie in the way; and may ohen 
Akw how, and when, and which of, the n^ems 
pointed our in Scripture, may be mofl cff ctualiy 
applied to romovr the di(Ectd(i(S, and to etiedt the 
end propofed. A hbrary i f European, Ciiincf«', 
Malay, and other Indian bcM'k*, has hern formed 
ft>r fomc time pad at the central Oation; and ma? 
b'Comc extensive, or at leaft fufiiciently fo, for 
all the purp>fes of thrfe Miflion?; and there is a 
near profpedl of being able to piep;ire native 
3touih, for the office of fchool m<t(Kis, catechiHs, 
or Mi(Ti.)narics — Sv vera! theological treatifsi 
and works of feme extent on the holy Scriptures, 
are in courfc oi prcpaiarii>n, which, if their au« 
thors be fparrd to finifli, or if they be taken up- 
and con>plctc-d by thofe tiiat furvive,— wdl prove, 
it is prefumed, of cfTcntial fervicc to the Caqfe- of 
the Gofpel, and prevent the nec» ffi y of men, 
who poflrcl's good preaching talents and adive ha- 
bits, confining themfelves to the dry labors of 
the mere fludcnt, and leave thein greater leifure 
for the more animating, ai^d more immediately 
ufcful woik of preaching. Such, uithout rcfcrvc, 
or exaggeration, is the pnfciit (late of the Ultra- 
ganges MifTions; and the encouraging circum- 
lt4nccs, Ccctii vallly Cci ovci balance thofe oi ii 



concrarjr. nature. Tiicy iiifpirc hope, znd call for* 
renewed vigor of exertion. The labors already 
ex cured, thefaciliries provided, and the pofts taken 
ptiinflion if^ are in a great mcafure owin^ t«i the 
cofuiJcrjtions which were annually prvfll-d on 
the a-Kciicion of the Dircdon nfour S »cietv. du. 
ring the fiift six years of the Chine fe M.ffi m, 
and Co the plans which were loimcd in China, in 
1814. Th(»re plans have been partly noticeti 
above, (fee page iji to 14O,) and by the kind- 
nefs tif a gracious proviilcttcr, chey ^re now in a 
fair train of accompli(hin<.'nC. To f«>llow them out 
till they bring f>r(h extensive good to the 
Ulrra.gaogrs nationi; to cin|d'>y vigoroufly 
the means Hhich have been for fome years in 
actual oprrariofi; to cultivace with alOdu^us 
care, the fi-Lls now wltliin our reach, but to c«>n« 
side r almol) motiiing sfPcCtcd till Tifc gospel 
GfT A FOOTING IN cHtNAi to prrfeverc uith un« 
reinitiit.g diligence; and to look up daily by faith 
and pra)er to Him, who alone can ^^ give 
flic incctafe/*— is the dutv of all concerned. 
While we have reafon to be humbled that more 
has not been done, and tav better purpofc; we 
have alfo abundant caufe of gratitude to God i\\4t 
our lives, have been fpared I'o' long, and that 
some things, likely to have a happy rnfluenc^ on 
the final falvatkin of ihefc coumries, have been* 
cffcdetL .What isi farther nec^ffary may be com- 
prehended in three pa.rticuJars: luborers, mcant^ 
and fuccefs. Moce LiWBoitiRs.are wanted in all the- 
departments, of the Miflions— for . Chincfc audi 
Malay — to a(2 in the capacity of traft-diftrt* 
buters — readers — catcchiOs-^Ccachcrs of youth— 
and itinerant^ or fettled preachers. — lii •refCtrd<4o 
MiANS^ the annual expencc of tbc fivo 



rmw cxifting,. including ihc expence of piillagrfl» 
the fiipporc-or Miflionarics, of the prcfs, of 
fchoois^andrhe renr,orbuilding»ofhourcf,&c.^if 
very conxicicrablr, and the edabllflimcnt of 
orher Miflions which are in view^ will aifo be fo 
great and heavy an expcnee, at is quite damping 
c^> Idok forward to. But we hope in Him *' whofe 
19 the earth and all that it contains." and look to the 
friends of chriiliani y in 'India^ Europe^ and 
Anicrica. ^ 

Success may be viewed .wo ways: as to the pre-* 
pira;u)n of means for the extensive diffusion of 
knoM Icrdgc; and as to theadlual ** iurnifig if many to' 
ftghei.uynrss.** The foimer kind of fucccfs has, ifi 
Tome meafurc. atremicd the Mtflinns. For the 
lacfer, we greatly long, and would carncflly pray. 
We have no doubt of the final triumph of the* 
Gi>fpcl over Mahomctanifm and all the pagan 
religions of China. But we cannot allow ourfeivcs. 
to fuppofe that this will be the woik of one, or 
two, or five ages. In thinking of fucccfs our 
wifhes and our judgment feem at variance— ^the 
former, impatient to fee China, and this Archipe. 
lago, actually evangelized and turned to righteous- 
mfs; and the latter, telling us that much la- 
bor and many in(\iuments are yet wanted; that 
fcTe.4il generations of time mud roll away; and 
that wc (hall be long dead, and our bones and 
ficfh undiflinguifliable from the mafs of our mother 
eanh, — before this glorious event, can take 
place. Yet we •• plough in. hope;** *Vknowing 
I Hat our labor (hall not be tn vain in the Lord.'* 
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APPENDIX. No. I. 

ACCOUNT OP Tilt MALAY BOOKS.* 

The liberty and ufc of rhc prcfs arc very va- 
luable privileges and afford to ihc Miifionary^ the 
unfpeakable advantage of making the Gnfpcl of 
Jefus Chrill known in didant parts of the world, 
as well as in the field of his immediate labours. 
But there are alfo difficulties attending the prefs, 
arising from various caufcs; as the f.ille fyOems of 
unchrilHanizcd people; the fpiritual dominion of 
the priefis, forbidding their people to think and 
judge for themfclvcs; the whole routine of their 
worfliip which is m^re form and ceremony; and 
the pride, prejudices, and jealousies which the reign 
of ignorance, fuperflition, and f^lfehood, gene, 
rates. The firO produdlions, will always need much 
improvement on account of a fuperficial know, 
ledge of the language, of the prejudices of the peo. 
pie, the manner of exprefling religious ideas, &c. 
and thefc difficulties increafe where there is but 
little choice of words^ as is the cafe in the Malay 
language. [Here the reader it rcqucfled to rc- 
f r bick by the the figures, to the preceding lift 
of books 3 

No. j4. The ten Commindments and the Lord's 
prayer, and No. 35, Watts* rirft Catechifm, were 
tranflited Jqring the ftrO 10 months of ftudy. and 
foon after prinreii. But they are not fo plain a» 
|>ooksofthdit defcription OiouKi be, owing to a' 



f For this paper, the author n ludebied. lb ihc Hcv. C. 
H. TbtMuscn. * * 



want of fufficient acquaintance with th^ icfiom of 
the Milay language. They are literal^ hut a too 
ttT\& attention to the formation of derivatives, and 
a deficient arrangement of words, make them found 
harih ro fheearof a-Matav'Sc-veralexprfffionsthey 
considered at firft vrry ohjr^lio^nable, e. g jealous, 
as applied to God, in the fccond Commindmenc. 
Ir never occurs in rhat fenfe in their hooks as faras 
I can learn» but only as exprcfHiig jt-aloufy or ra« 
ther fufpicion of the hufbind over his wife. The 
epirhers, father, our father which art in heaven, 
the only begotten of the father, &c. — they thought 
very repugnant to the spirituality and purity of 
the divine Being, and implying corporality and 
carnal afF Aions. A mm once a(ked, if G 'd were 
married and begat children. For the fame rra. 
fons they objcfted to the expriflion ••the Son 
of God.** — In a tranfluion of the facred Srrip. 
tures, there is no way of avoiding giving offence 
in fuch cafes, without doing ti^jury to the meaiting: 
bur in an abftradl rreatife ot religion, circumlo- 
cutions may be fubllituted. In reprinting the 
ab' ve mentioned Catechifm, fevcnl alterations 
were made; some pans entirely hew moulded, and 
fhe whole comprised in twenty-three queltiont 
and anfwers. Part of the fifth chapter of Mat- 
thew W.1S adde^.^ o fill up i6 page9, and a (hort 
morning and evening prayer, accomf)anird with a 
few queibons and anfwers on the nature ol prayer, 
and the neceflity of divine aid to perform this 
duty arfghc 

36. A trinflafi«^n of pnrt of the Grapef of 
Matthew. The Baiavi.i edition of the Ma lay 
Scriptures printed in 1758,* under the patronage' 

- ? 'Tu*: eui luii priiv«ti m AmsttTdaiti, lu iiie K*>iiiiftO 
^haracur, iu 1733, seons to be lUe ^auic pcrlurinaoce. 
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of J>cob Mofcl, the Governor General of the 
Diirch Ea(t Indies^ has cerrainlf many excel- 
lencies, and considered particularly as the Hxd, ic 
dcfcrvcs notice. Thofe worthy men (for ic was 
the work of fcrvcral) poffefTcd mnny literary ad- 
vantagesy and had an extensive acquaintance 
with the Arabic language. If literary acquire- 
ments were the only qualifications for trans- 
lifirig the fjcrcd Scriptures, perhaps few would 
be found aJequ-ite for the talk of improving; 
or revising th:it able perform mce. Setting asi.lc 
ics various diaiefts, the Malay language in ge- 
neral ma/ be divided into four branches; viz. 
The court language, or baksa dalam, in which 
rheir Commentaries are written; ic is in fa<fl no- 
tFing differenc from the common written lan- 
guage of the people, except thac it is fuller of 
Aribic words; of this clafs is alfo their epis- ' 
tolary writing. The fccond is the ftyle in which 
mercantile concerns arc tranfafted, this is left 
pure than the former, and little attention is paid 
to grammatical rules. The third is the language 
of the market or the common coiloquijl or vulgar .' 
dialedt; it is a mixture of all languages. The 
fourth is that dUledl, or rather ftyle, in which 
their books are written. If any thing can be con- 
sidered as a model of the Nf^lay language, this 
is entitled to it. The Milav Scriptures above 
mentioned, abound with Arabic words, where the 
Malav would in many cafes have anfwered; the 
phraieology is alfo too formal and ftiff, and in fe- 
veral indances inconfcnant with the idiom of the 
Malay, and we need not wonder that many words 
in the courfe of nearly a whole century, are be- 
come obfolete. Ifthefe things be altered, and 
the whole rendered in a (lyle, as nearly as can be 
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done with proprifty, to that of their awn h<>ok5, 
"the Scriptures will be received and' read with as 
much eagernefsby the Malays as by any other peo- 
ple. It is true, the prefcnt version js read by the 
inhabirants of fcveral of the caftern idands. and 
I believe, unJerftood too in the Roman charadter; 
but Hill it is among thofe only that have already 
embraced chriftianity. Thefe people have, since 
the rtifl: introdudlion of chriftianity among them, 
cultivated the language in their fchools, and 
taught their children to read the Bible/and na- 
tive teachers have been raifed up out of thcfe 
fchools to teach its facred contents to others. I 
have been credibly toKI by a gentleman in high 
office, that the troops in the late rebellion in one 
t)f the eaftern idands, were a<5lually headed bjr 
the principal of'their teacihersj or bifiiop, "who 
gave the word of command with the Bible open' 
in his hand; he was taken and committed to con- 
finenrvent. ** They that rake the fword (hall pe- 
rilh by the fword/* In Batavia, the Scriptures 
have been read, and divine fervlce carried on in 
the fame high Malay for many years; but the 
principal clcrgynian in the Dutch Church has 
acknowledged to me, that the Malay preaching 
and the Malay books had never been adapted Tor 
general inrtrudtion: both being above the com- 
prehension • of the people in general. Accord- 
ingly, an Auxiliary Bible Society was fornied 
in Batavia, about the year 1815, to furnifli the 
Malay Chridians with a tranflation of the New 
Teftament in low Malay. The written language 
of the Malays is the fame in all the Malay coun- 
tries, except that in Java, a few Javanefe words, 
and in fome parts of Sumatra, fome Indian 
words have been retained. Who does nor fee 
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then the importance of rendering the Scripture^ 
into that ftyle of iHngu.ige which is underftood 
by hII che numerous tribes of (he Malay popu- 
lation. 

37. A Ntaliy Spelling Book, containing the 
coniplece Maliy aluh.ihot. Eich charjclci* has a , 
irij;lc power, conlhturcd by ihice v»)vvel points 
which are not niirkod in i.icir b.)oks, bur im- 
plied. — They are a, i, u. Tluis alif, the only pro- j 
p< r vowel in all the alphab.t requires, one of 
thcle points ti» f\K its r'-Unve poww-r. 3+ I^'»R^* 
are employed to ihow the formation of mono- 
iVllablcs. Tne vowel [).»inc? are, ** diaras/* above; 
•'dibawah/* bvL)W;anii "dihadap m," in the fronc. 
Tiius alif diitas founds a, as a in father — Alif di- 
bawah i, as ee in eel — -Alif dihadap.in u, as 00 in 
food. The vowel point is not put between the 
confonanrs as in other languages, bnr after, as bb 
di itas, a literally bba f >rms bab; bb dibiwah i^ 
lirerally bbi, f )rms bib, bb dihadapun u, literally 
bbu fornrs bub. — After the monofyllablcs, there 
follow 4 pages of drffy llablcs, going regular- 
ly through the alphabet. Then follow 4 pages 
containing the primitives of verbs with three of 
the principle derivitives of each, arranged alpha-. ' 
5etica1ly.---And at the end, are a few cafy read- 
ing leflTons on moral fubjeds, in a didadlic form. 

38. A new Catechifm, containing the grand 
dotlrines of falva;ion, in a fuitable and sim- 
ple forin, adapted for the comprehension of peo- 
ple, whofe minds are deltituie of any knowledge 
of chriliian principles. 

39. A Tract on the being of God, founded on 
Heb. xi. 6. Ic is an exhortation of a general kind 
Co the consideration and fear of that God in whom 
we live^ and move^ and have our being. 



. 40. A few Hymns.— No. 1. A morning Hymn, 
on •* the Lord is z fun and (hicld.** — No. 2. An 
evening Hymn, on **1 am the light of the world/* 
No. 7. The firft Pfalm.—No 4. ••Come Holy 
Spirft/* &c.— No. 5. The fifry firll Pfilm.-. 
No. 6. The Publican and Pharifee. The lalt is 
the composition of a friend. The others, arc for 
fubftancc, drawn out of fome old Malay Pfalm 
books, compofed formerly by Dutch Malay Mi^ 
niflcrs, in Java. 

41. A Tract on human depravity, founded on 
Pfalm cxix. 9. Explaining the paffagc, ibewing 
the origin of the depravity of the heart; the 
way in which it (hews itfclf; the confcqucnccs; 
diredlion to the means of purification; con- 
cluding with the prayer, of one that is fensibic of 
it and wiflies deliverance from it. 

42. A (hort Exposition of the ten Command* 
ments. The firft five arc very little more than 
a mere outline to be enlarged upon in fu.ure. 
The 6th, 7th, 8ih, and 9th, are more full, and the 
sins forbidden and the duties commanded, defined 
with a particular view to the ftate of the Malays. 

43. The principle dodlrines of the Gofpel in a 
devotional form. The Exposition on the Com- 
mandments — the new Catcchifm and this devo* 
tional piece are fiitched together. They form 
together a very brief view of divine truth. 
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K I. II. 

St^scilljneoui ihoHj^b/s on toe p')!if:c^l, mof.il^ and 
rcli^ijus iia.e of Uara^^uHges Iniia. 

* IIP. Uitr.i-fij^ngcs, or InJo-Ciiincfe narinns, m^y 
be considered as commencini; with Birinah, and 
ftrerchinp eaft-ward along chc conti:icnc to the 
iflcs of Japan» including chc Malayan Archive* 
lagn, and the v.Ul groups ut* id tnils lying bciwcea 
Pulo Pcnang and CiTcu. TiR-fc embrace fome 
of chc moll populous and intcrcOing councrics 
under heaven. They concain a full chird of chc 
human rnce; and from a variety of considerations, 
have mod urgent claims on chc benevolence and 
commifcracion of Midionary Societies. Thar, ia 
regard to civilization the beft of them arc cen* 
Curies behind chc leaft improved nacion in Eu- 
rope, no one who poflTcffcs any knowledge of chc 
hiilory of boch, will for an inllanc deny. Many of 
chc cribes living in the interior parrs of the iflinds, 
Hill continue in chc witdell llatc of fava^elifc; while 
the chief pare of chc inhabitants of chc Archipelago, 
are in the comparacivc fcalc, buc fcmi-barbarians. 
All chc governments of chc Ulcra-ganges nations 
are Despotisms; and many of chcm cyrannical in 
a very high degree. To exilr and aggrandize 
privileged orders of men, and keep the people ia 
a low^ degrading fervimde^ ever chiUircn in under- 
(landmg, and chc valFals of arbitrary power^-— 
Icctns chc uniform ccndency of every native go- 
vcrnmenc on chis side of India, wichouc chc ex- 
ception of one. Their conflicuxiont fccm framed 



on this principle, and ihc fpirit of chcir laws tends 
to this end. In as far an the theory of their go- 
vcrnmenis nnay be inveOigated and reduced to ge- 
neral philoftiphical principles; and the annual de* 
tails of the executive power, laid open to public 
view; in Co far will this proposition appear con* 
firmed: particular temporary exceptions cannot in- 
validate it. The report ofa traveller who begins to 
defcribe a country before he has lived three months 
in it; to pronounce on its literature before he has 
learnt its language; and eulogize its laws before he 
has fcen the dcvclopement of a single principle of 
the government,— ought to be received with fomc 
refcivt; for, though perhaps the only means from 
which the public can for the time form a judg- 
ment of that country, future refearches, made un- 
der more favorable circumfVances, will very like- 
ly give a different view of the fubjcd. Such is 
the tendency of the native governments of the 
Ultra.gangcs nations; and it will be well jor the 
London Miflionary Society, and every other that 
may attempt the fpread of the Gofpcl in thefc 
parts, to keep this in view. Politics do not, it is 
admitted^ from any part of the objedl of Miflton* 
ary Societies; yet it is of the firft importance for 
them to form acorreft judgment of the intbllec- 
TUAE charafter of the people whofc condition they 
aim to ameliorate, ^-and who knows not that the 
leading charadlerillics of every government, have 
a mighty influence on the progrefs of intelJecftand 
the formation of moral character.^ They arc in^ 
deed adtually and faithfully tranfcribed in the 
hearts of the people, fo that one totally unac- 
quainted with the particular qualities of a go-, 
vcrnment may, a posteriorr, be fully perfuaded of 
what its nature is, from the condudl and charac^ 
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tcr of the people. Liberty, in the European ac- 
ceptation o( the word, is totally unknown uiuier 
the native governments; therefore MiflnM»?irifs ' 
mud not expccfl it — l)iir, fl) »iiM prv^vioufl f'» 
their cominjr ft»rth, /i: inly rci'olvc to hr-,»r ui: 
P'ltiencc and peactr, ail ih*: inconvcnicncs . .." 
m»y arifc from iivinnr mulrr ^nVvrnmciMS, .ii iwtrir 
naruie th:: very reyrrfc oi' tliijfj umicr \vni:t» riiry 
may iiuVc been brniijrijc u}>; and un».!er uii the va- 
rious forms of Icgiflative adminidr.ition fhould he 
prepared *' to be fubjccl to the powers that be.'* 
From tliefe caufcs, vigorous intcHe<ft, improved 
undcrflanding, independence of mind, compre- 
hensivcncfs ot view, and an open unfufpeCtinj^f 
franknefs of disposition, — arc rare things in this 
part of the world — and iVill more fo where the fys- 
tem of idolatry is oi a degrading kind* Ic is how- 
ever the peculiar glory of the Gofpc! that it is 
fuited to all the different degrees of underfTand- 
ing among nien — vigor and comprehension of in- 
tcllecl are not abfolutciy necclTary in order to its 
reception — it is indeed in many cafes the parent 
of them. 

The religions of Ultra-ganges India, are three: 
the Pagan, the Mahometan, and the Chriftian. ^ 
Burmah, Tibet, Siam, Cambodja, Cochin- China, • 
China, and Japan, are over fpread with the Bud- 
dhiftic idolatry, whild a very considerable por- 
tion of the Chinefe, and of the people tributary 
to that Empire, is infcdted with a vain atheistical 
philofophy, which recognizes no God, cind which 
acknowledges no hereafter. The people, i. e. ihc 
great m^fs, all '' worll)ip the work of their own 
hands.'* Various other forms of idolatry, not 
yet clearly defcribed, are found to exift, m the 
interior of fome of the iflands, where human fa* 
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crifices are offered. The early prevalence of Hlnr 
dcmifm on J.iv.i, Sumarni^ &c. and the rr..ccs of 
' which rem tin to this dav, — has been fully provcti 
by Sir Scampford R'ffl-s, in his large and in- 
tcrcllinjr hillory of Java — and from whofc prn 
the public wair f^ir fom^thing new rcspccling the 
illand now imder his Government. 

The Mahom etan fiith [prevails, more or lefs, in 
the chief countries of Ultra-Ganges India; has en- 
tirely fpread over fome of the Malay countries; and 
runs along the coaft of moll of the Archipclagian 
Ides — even that of B )rneo, and the Celebes- In 
fome places it has a (Irong ecclesiaftical cflablifli- 
menr, wh^ch will not he easily over-thrown. Se- 
veral versions of the Koran, or pait thereof, have 
been made, three of which we have heard of — viz. 
one into the Chincfe, one into the Malay, and one 
info the MacCiilTar langu.ige. In :hofc copies read 
in the Mjfqnrs. the Arabic fills one column of 
the page, and the tranfluion into the vernacular 
tongue, the other. It is highly probible that the 
Koran, or parts thereof, and the Ritual (>f Iflamifm, 
have been rendered into various other languages 
ofeaftcrn India, though we have not obtained cer- 
tain information refpcdling fuch versions. The 
nature of Iflimifm was known in Europe centuries 
ago; it would therefore be fuperfluous to fay any 
on that fubjedl here. We may ju(l obferye that, 
furrounded a9 the profefTors of thi» faith, here- 
abouts a re, with idolaters of various defcriptions^ 
it is not to bewondcrcd ar, if they lofc their rever- 
ence for the prime article of their religion, the uni- 
ty or God and be found, as is (iimetimei adlually 
the cafe, ** doing fervicc to them who are by nature 
no gods. •• So feeble is the influence of their be- 
lief in the dodlrine of providence, that they repofe 
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as firm a fiich in Tpells, chjirms, ghnfls, and dis- 
mal rales, as any of the bimil idolatrous nations 
about them. Indeed, we craCc to wondrr At rhis, 
when we fee Rom/in Cath'»lir Chrifliins worlhip. 
pinj; at rhr* flirine of fome Pair«n or Mahi'm'tan 
(ainr, and Pmteft.int Cluidiins (ro the cver|.iftin>{ 
reproach of their principles) c.iHio^ in the aid of 
heathen conj^irerx ro tlifcovcr ihefcs, and charm 
awav the rhrumatifm! T'lin leads u< r»fav a Wf>rd 
on the (late of ciirilHantty in the Ul;ra-gaiiges 
narion^'i. 

Chkistiami TY, U'l Irr the two principal firms in 
which it appc*ar> in Europe, viz. the Cath-ilic and 
Proted inr, has been piriiaMv made kt)cii%'n in fe* 
Vi^ral of chcfc countries, for l'o*x\c ages pift. The 
P.trrugiicfe carried their hith alon^ with their 
arms, and phnted the for^ner wherever the ra. 
v.igea or coiqu^rts of the latter exte»ided. Tnc 
Spaniards did the fime. G»i and Mirao were 
early the chief f;-acs of the P »rtuiiucfe Ecclesias- 
tical authority in India; Luconia, or Manilla, 
that of the Spaniih. Tne Catholic M.fli ms vcC 
cxilHng in rhefe countries are four: the P ir- 
Cuguefe, the Spaniih, the French, and the Italian. 
On this side of India, the Pirtugucfe have Mis- 
sions in Malacci, Timor, Macao, and Cnina. 
The Spmi(h Miilions are chirflvr in Mmilla and 
the Ptiilippian Iflcs; Tung kioe; and the remains 
of a Miifion in China. The Ficnch M HI ms ec- 
id in Penang, S^am, Cochln.chini, and fome rr- ' 
mains of them (bll in China. The Itdtan are 
thofe of the S«K:ietf de Prop:iiranda Fide, and 
are nearly extincl. Thefe four Millions have rach 
a clerical genileman, commonly an aged M.fTi^n* 
ary, residing in Macao, as agent for the Mis- 
sions^ who is alfo a correfpondmg director. The 
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pfcfcnt ftate of the Catholic Midi ms is very little 
kno^n. The pcrfccutions they have fufFcred in . 
Chirvi ;in(i other countries, together with the 
long iiireivil of efHcieiu cofiimunicacion with the 
CcMititKtit of Europe, during the Uce war, have 
greatly weakened them; perhaps entirely rx'in- 
giiilbcii them in lome |)l<iccs. 

S'MU" rom.irks on the Catholic religion ai pro- 
p'lyaceit in China, have been made in the for- 
mer part of this work. The writer could wi(h 
that a regard to irutli did not compel him either to 
b:* totally silrnfj or to (peak in the nuift unfavor- 
able rcrm?«, of the (late of religion am»ng the Ca- 
tholics in the Eurt»pran colonirs of Ulrra-ganges 
India. Bur is it not the obfcrvation of every one 
who has bellowed the Icaft attention to the fuhjidt, 
that extreme ignorance, grofs fuperflition, unbear^ 
able pride; Connected with fqualid povrrtv, and 
the negledl (»f buiinefs, are the charaArriftics of 
themafsofthe lower clalfcs of Catholics, parti* 
cularly of Portugurfe defcendants? and in many 
cafes, is there not visible fuch a depravity of mo- 
rals, as is quite painful to every reflcfting mind? 
This muft indeed, be a fourcc of thegreateft grief 
to the well difpofed clergymen who labor among 
them. How pitiable is it that the idolatrous fuper* 
ftitions of China do not exceed in groflTncfs, ''omc 
of thofe prac^'kifecl in the adorable name of Jifus, 
bv this community ! Hiiw lamentable that true 
religion (hi»uld have fo exceedingly degenerated, 
fli to be fcarCcly oiftinguilhable from the molt 
fenfelefs and difguftmg forn^s of Paganifrn! How 
much is to he desired that pious ami enlightened 
men in the Ron)ilh Communion, would •••purge 
our the old leaven, that cheir Church maybcanc>% 
lump/* 
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The Protestant Faith was planted in fcvcral 
pins of thr (arthcr caft, by rminenr Dtitrh clcr- 
gvmrn, p.r iciil.irly in the M »lticcas. T^cpn* 
rity of rhcir dodlrinri, and rhc diligrncc c»f rhrir 
lihors, arcr minifc(t at this d.iv in the" valuihle 
th«»logic«l rn'^rififs wh'ch they h.iv h.in<lcd 
d.Mvn. Af MiLicc* 'Hicl Jiv.i, the chief atfrntiofi 
of rhc cleigv (^ems to h.ivc heeti diiedlw-tl t<» the 
Eiirc»n..*4n community, aiul compiritively liitic 
d-»n- f »r the hcathrn. After th" D rch col Miies 
fell under French infljcnce, a fivl reverfe in re- 
gird lo religion, c-nnsnenceil. N »v' , it i^ hoped, 
ihio^s .ire impr4)vin^ si»ice the rr-[>i.(r lTi«»nnf ihcm 
by the Nerhcrlan in G >veriimcnr. But, are not 
thr oroofs of .in awful dr^rorr^icy in dotflrine and 
pn<flice ftill ti)o munifcll? Ii it not much to be 
fared, that the fcrpticifm c>f the conrinen*. 
tal fchools of Piiilofuphy, has poifoiud the 
fources of Theolojjy at home? Ia ty^t the loofe, 
demoralizing, and libertine tender^cy c»f infi lei 
principle!!, but too visil^lc? Is not the public pr »f- 
anitionof the latter halfofG»d*s holy d.iy,c>un« 
tenanced too often bv the ex.impic of perfons in 
public life— fometimes even of the nrxiniflers «f re- 
ligion ihcmfelves, — i fu^^jev^t of'j^ilt and deep re- 
gret ? Is it not to be fe;ircd. that the totil neg* 
ledl of all religion by m my Proteft.ints, f>rms at 
mighty a barrier in the w.iy of the conversion of 
the heathen, at the grofs fupv rllitioni of Catho- 
lic:i? Shall we allow ourfelves to fupp>fe that 
vice, grofs or refined, is led hateful to the D ity 
than fiiperfti»i*>n? While we juflly c>nfP« that 
the empty pageantry of maflcs and prf>ce(fi »ns, is 
altogether unacceptable to that bK (T d B'ing, 
who never appointed them, ** nor required ihem 
at our hand/* (hdl we fo far iinpofe on ourfelvet 
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as to im^igrnc that infi-lcliry under the cl<>»k of 
liberal A-nrimcnr, or irrdiglon unHcr the pretext 
of avoiding a mean nnd dcgrVding fupcrftirion,— 
will be pleasing in His sight ? In there not a loud 
call, by the cirrumft mces of ihc times, on all 
I Prortftants in Ultra-gangfs India, to roufc thrm* 
fclvrs lo holincfs and puiitjr iif converfition ; and 
to (how zral for fhe propngarion «if the true fair»? 
The zeal <if the Piottfl.mr clergy, and ofchiidians 
of various denomiiiafions, on the Well of the 
Ganges, mny jiiHly provoke ihc z al of their 
brerlircn in rhcfc parts. In Ultra Gin«res India 
there are now rliree Proteftiinr Midline, viz. 
thofe (»f rhe Netherlands MifTionarv S »ciety, 
revived since rhe Pence; ihcife vt the Englifli and 
i Amcriran BriptiH Million iry Sf)ciecie5; and rhofe 
^vtt the London M fli »nary S »cicty, or the Ultra* 
ganges Million*, above di fcribcil. The fi.Ki^ arc 
vail. — There it abnndaru (pace for all. H.id 
each of thefe three Midions, an hundred laborers 
I ready ro fend forth, th< y m*^hr, by proper care 
' in the fclci^tion of p'^fl.^, all fi id room and labor 
uithour coming in contact with each other; and 
when difpeifed over the vaft and thickly peopled 
regions of Eaftern India, wc Ihould Hill have cnufc 
to fay — *' what are tlufe among fo many!**— 
Two ProtiOant ecclesiaOical e(hiblilhments h^ve 
I extended to thefe regions, viz. the Dutch Re- 
formed Church, and the Church of England. The 
Dutch Reformed Church has f n* its nnge of ope« 
ration, all the colonics of Nerherlands India; and 
I the Church of England has Penan^r, Bencoolen^ 
and ihc Britifli Fa<ttory in China, — three moll im- 
portant poHs, trom which the word of life may 
found out to the furrounding countries. Supine- 
ncfs and inactivity in chc great work of Evangc- 
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pr(>..cl)and sin of fvrry Chndian communirv, and 
particularly of privileged bodies of chridians*- 
bur the ai^e of fupinenefs is ovc-r. Every body 
of c*>ri(U.ins, IS lh*«kmjj oflfihe dormant indoleixe 
of former d.iy*, and rousing; irfcit to acftion. VVc 
cannot therefore, but look with fmie d« gree of 
hope toihef- two Church rll iblifbmenrs, rach <f 
which plTiflrt vaft means a- comm«nd, bixh in 
regard to wealth and talent, for the illumination 
of the heathen, l^f'oy mg^t I'tfr not iff J me 
j^entTAl f tUm :/ unf9n and n •opr attfifi^ form'^ii oe^ 
iwe*n thejc two eicltiiajhtal b iHes^ a^id ihi various 
M'Jftonary rflab.ijbmenis^ on the uroad ptimtpfs of 
Prohftan.fm^ for the purfff of d^usinjr our huly 
r^lt^ton ibtough ibe Indo^ilbin'fd nunnns ? To me, 
this does not appear an impodlblc thing, if the 
objeft were urlldcfijed, and the principles of 
co-operation frw and simple. But, without re* 
g»rd ro this, much may b.* d.»ne by each t»f thefc 
bodies, in its oun fphere. And how can a con- 
sistent Protcftanr, whatever be his rank or office^ 
fati^fy his confcicnce to fpend a few yeais in 
fuch moral waftis is thcfe, without ever attempt, 
ing to do any thing for the illumination of the 
heathen about him? Can he recline with com. 
fort on his dving |..illow, and f#iy: ** I have done 
what I could ?" If a public and !*ighly didinguiflt. 
ed chara^er, decorated with tiiUs and honorary 
diftin^flionSf what joy can thefe withering laurels 
afford him, amidft fecrcr reproofs of confcicnce, 
for profc fling to believe dodrines the influence of 
which he never difplayed; and to revere, as ex* 
clusively from Goil, a fyllem which he never took 
the leafl pains to make known to others? 
Among manx and greater obftaclca to cheevan- 
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g^Iizing of thcfc countries and i (In n^% there arc 
THREE, the hurtful infl.iencc of which will he 
file mr»re or Irfs: vix. StAVrRY, Opium, and 
GAMBLi>rG. Fc?\v of the enormirirs c mmirretl 
on the Milay^in fras, or the horrid fcenes of d:- 
bnuclirry and hlood fhed which are fo oftrn rx- 
hibirrd, but may b: ttacod to onr^ or all of thefc 
f«»uic s; and they are too proHtable to thcdV wiio 
patronize or enc«Mir.ij»e them, to hnpc that a 
fpe'dv che< k w«ll b imp^fcd «ui rhem. 

Hipf>ily, in as far as ihc Europrin G'^- 
vernmvnis are conicrnril. SLAVtRY it miy be 
hopid, \*ill not be in txiUnce fifty years hencr- 
zni\ zt\cir iiifljence miy >?'» a grrar wnv with ft»me 
of the native pnv%e»s. Bur unjle this ini-uann 
tr.ifRc c x:rts, it will caulr M (li matins, cfpccially 
in parrs Ids frc qufntcd bv Europeans, to be re* 
girlrtl with diftruft and rifpici »n; and ihrreis a 
clafs of LOW MERCcNARY TRADbRs whofc iotrrtft 
it iH to mifrt pn fc-ni the dc fi^ns of th»»fe whoferk 
the melioration of the heathen. I do not mean 
rtTpe(ilabIe merchants, and fea faring men of ts- 
tablifh d character, for whom I entertain a high 
regard, and to whom this bafe pra(flice is as ab- 
horrent as it is to myfelf. 

The vaH confumption of Opium on this side 
of ladia, is the fource of fo many evils amoQg the 
people, and yet of fo much gain to the merchants, 
thar I utterly defpair of fa>ing any thing on the 
fuhjdt that will not be rejrarded with the mod 
fovcreign contempt and difl'ke. I cmnot, how* 
ever, but regard it as one uf the many obCKclra 
which hinder the moral improvement of £.it)ern 
India and China. 

That Gambling (hould be pradifed, is no mau 
ter of wonder; but that a pradicc fo dcftiuttivr 
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of r)cial order, and which fo cffc^iallv impover. 
iih -s a Ur^r portion ^if the people, to enrich a 
few, ^rnerjllv of the worft characters, fli 'uld hive 
ever been fuiOtioned by any Chrittian G vcr»i. 
rnrnr, and a poi(i«in of public revftiucr drrived 
f her from, fiirniflif^ jnft ciufr of ^(l midimenr. 
It hai indceii been fiid, th.tt chr only Ir^i(im4ie 
means of dlfcouraj^ing the priclice, is Za put cer- 
tain burdens npnn it — chat its opention on ihe 
ci ciimtVinces of the people, bfinjr thus m ide 
m >rc piinful, they may of their own accord c^alc 
froii It. Bir to thin fpeci'»us argument it may 
bo replied; i'irrt, tliar gambling is in had repiirc 
atnrin/ the foiiei and wife hcailien. Minv C'li* 
ncfe wriiem pfcicularly have treated the fubj.(fl 
in a ve»y fcnsibic manner, and p »inrcil ouc clear- 
ly the dingers tif it to perfon*, fnnilics, and the 
public; Co that 7\t\y Chnftiin G .vcrnment pul- 
tinir ,in entire Ihip r<) ^amhlin^, has the opi- 
nionSy I miv even fay, the conlciences, of this 
Valuable cl ifs of the Community on its side. Thac 
the Chinrfc are great gamblers, is admitted; but 
chit is a violation «»f principles which ihcy are 
laui^ht to rcfpect.— Seconiily, H.)M*cVcr good the 
ocsrcM of the G »vcrnmcnt that derives a farm 
from this f«>urce miy be, the people form very 
ditfw'rcnc ideas thrrrol: they considc r it as a fource 
of too rnuch profir to the public Tieafury, to be 
difpenfcd with. They fee an annual revenue de- 
rived frf)m it, and like wife the heads of the fartn 
frequently accumulanng wealth thereby. Some 
fobcr Chinefe havefaid — •* In our country, gamb- 
ling to be fare prevails very much — but cVv-ry 
fensibte n\A\\ considers it a fuircc of the greatrft 
evil. What judgment then, Ihall we form of a 
'GovftRNMENT which licences and fupporta t 
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pradlice* thnt involves fo manf in quarrels^ 
riors, and dcrp poverty? You tell us to reform: 
bur fee how your weflern Governments a<5l. Is ir 
I podible there can be any true b-nrvojcncc to the 
inferior pe«iple, while rhc legifltcor gives them 
up as a prey to a few licence d depredators ?'•—. 
S«ich are the views of fomc foher heathen. If 
Chriftian Governments regard their own public 
chancier in the eves of the nations around them^ 
they will for ever ceafe to dnw the ftn.<llell f>or- 
rion of revenue from this channel. —Thirdiv, It is 
to be feared that rhe licencing of gambling houfes^ 
tends exceedingly to er^courage the practice in- 
fte.ul of diminilbing ir. Thofc that take the 
firms muft raife the money from fomc quarter, 
and we fi>i<i rhit thev have uniformlv in their 
pay, a fet of the moft wonhlefs wretches, dis- 
pel fell through the people, to encourage and 
tempt men to gamble — even little children, fenr 
forth to purchafe fome ftnall article for family ufe^ 
arc. entangled by thefe on their way — induced to 
venture their few pence, which they almod uni- 
formly lofe, and have to return weeping to their 
poor parens, wl>o probably have not another 
pice behind ! 

The intervals of reft which the people have 
from their work, are taken up ing^imbling, which 
fo engroflTiS rlieir thoughts as to leave no time 
f >r receiving inftrudiou, or Icifurc to thmk of 
fubjrdls connedtcd with eternity.— Thcfcobftacles 
are, it is allowevi, of a minor fort; but powerful 
enough to create the ruin of the perfons, and fa- 
milies of thoufands; to corrupt the morals of 
youth; and very materially to impede the progrtfs 
of knowledge. They create abundant'work for the 
magiftratc, and increafc the Mifltonary's diffi- 
culttct. 
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No. III. 

ACCOUNT OF THR COLT-RGK OF ST. JOSKPU AT MACAO, AND 
STATK OF I HR CATHOLIC MISSIONS. 

For the following p.iper, m^ acknowledf^emenrt 
jire due Co a gcrulcman from the Conrinenc of 
Europe, who has resided long in Mac^o, and 
from virhof*! pen the public miv (hirrly expecfl to 
be gratlB h1 with :in hiftoryof that ifl.ind. which 
will conc.u:) lUAny curious and intere(ting notices 
rcUcive to the coall of China, and the foreign 
trade. 

•* The Colle':;e of Sr. J-^fph at Macao, was 
founded by the Jifuits, who u(ed to indruifl 
fomr of their pupils in the fcienccs there. The 
Jcfuits were expelled from it in the year 1762. 
I'» i784..jt was printed by Hrr Mcft Faithful Ma- 
jcfty, to her fubj-<f^8, the Priefts of the Miflionary 
Congregation. B^ order i»f the Prince Regent of 
Poriugal, a yearly fum uf 6000 taels is afft^/ned by 
.the S -nate of Macao, for the performance of di* 
vine fcrvice, the fupport of the Seminary, and the 
maintenance of the profcflorsand fcholars. Tnere 
arr aix European Tutors or profcffirs, the fenior 
of whom is called the Superior, i. e. of all living 
within chc precindts of the College. To each of 
/Cbem are aJlotted 140 taels per annum, for their 
perfonal expenfes and table charges. T^e prin- 
cipa^l object of this loditution, being to provide 
.the Millions of China arKJ other countries, with 
Tuirable and proper teachers^ young Chinefe and 
others* inclined to become chridians and priefli, 
are admitted gratis. Their expenfes arc defray* 
edf by a yearly allowance for every individual^ 
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of 150 cads. They are taught CO read and write: 
rhey learn the Porrugucfe and Larin grammars; 
Latin, arithmetic^ rhetoric, philofophy, an.i theo- 
logy; and when chefe young perfons persist in the 
desire of being initiated into the myfteries of 
pricfthood, holy orders afc conferred upon them: 
fuch rndividuals commonly remain 10 or 12 years 
in the College. In 1S15, there were eight Chinefe 
and two Malays living in the Seminary, besides 
sixteen hoys born at M^cao. 

•' The Superior, with the approbation of his 
colleagues, admits them, on their paying a trifling 
fum for boarding. This is reduced, when pa- 
rents arc very poor, to the mere expenfe of 
clothing. Other children, who are living with 
their father and mother, come at the fixed hours 
to the Ledlures on thofe fciences, which have al- 
ready been enumerated. To thofe fciences may 
he added, inflrudtions occasionally delivered, on 
mathematics; and the Chinefe, French, and £ng«. 
lifli languages. Some of the young Porruguefe 
enter the priclJhood; others devote themfelves to 
profeflions more congenial with their inclination* 

" The head of this congregation j*esides in Eu- 
rope. To Mm the College muft give an account 
of its labours and proceeding5; and the Supe« 
rior of the College ought to deliver yearly t<i the 
Senate of Macao, a lill containing the number of 
Profcttors and Chinefe ftudents, which the ciiy 
has to provide (or. 

«• In the year i8»o, it was reported that ther« 
were in feveral parts of China, Tung- king, Co^ 
chin.China, and Siam, 14 Bi{hi>ps, 7 Apoftolic 
Vicars, 43 European Miflionaries, 2{i native 
Piiefts^ and 585,000 Roman Catholic Chriftians.*' 
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No. IV. 

^ hrtif consiiitailon of the me which Mi$sionm 
arif$ ought to make of the opposition of some mett^ 
and the iommenJaiton of others, 

l^BsiDirt the prejudices and depravity of the 
heathen, Miflfionaries h;ive to druggie with the 
impatience^ the unbelief, and the infirmiries 
of their own nature. They have to ftand out 
agraind the opposition of their enemies; and to 
bear up under many unpleafant things from their 
friends. They are not, or ought not to be, in« 
fcnsible of the one or the other. 

The objedlions they meet with, differ in their 
ftrength. according to the prepoflcfllons, the in* 
formation, the acutenefs, or the fcepticifm of 
their authors. Men whofe minds are governed 
fdlely by political views, or by a regard to the 
opinion of fociety, fometimes, with apparent cor« 
dijiity, (hake them by the hand; fpealc well of 
their objedl; manifeft politenefs to them in com« 
pany; and make liberal promifet of doing every 
thing they can to promote their views,— and 
(hould Midionaries be simple enough to credit 
all this, they might very foon consider rhem« 
felver the favorites of the great, and the bofom 
friends of chief men. But we muft not allow j 
ourfelves to be fo impofed upon. We know that 
much is often promifed where abfolurely nothing 
is intended; that many things are fpoken well of^ 
while a nfiere compliment is p^tfled; that in thefe 
countries many men cultivate the intercourfe of | 
Millionaries, to make their own folitude more 
bearable^ who would hardly feet comfortable to 
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be difcovcrcd in friendly convcrfation with rhem, 
by the gay and the fafliion^iblc; and that fome ap. 
pear to approve, faniftioh. and fupport our plans, 
I folely to gain their own ends, while they are fecret- 
ly indifferent, perhaps heartily oppofed, ro the ob- 
]t&s which are dearcd to us. From fucH men we 
have no right to look for more than what may be 

called OFFICIAL CIVtLITIES, AND CO^^PLIMKNFS 

OF COURSE. Others make inquiry about our labors 
and fucccfs, as if ihey really felt an intcrcft chcre- 

' in, while their air and manner fcems to fay— i- 
•• Your motives are, it is to be prrfumcd, very 
good, but you will find yoiirfclves millaken. Your 
fuccefs is not equal -to the hopes you have che- 
rifhed/* There are fome cold hearted, (elf*con- 
ceited moralins, who fneeringly fay — "Ah! they 
haVc not yet converted the Chinefc^ — nor yet the 

I Malays — nor ytl the Hindoos, &c. — it is pre- 
fumed, they will come to a more fober ftare of 
inind by and by — to attend to thertifdvcs and lee 
other people alone." There are others vho taunt-^ 
ingly reproach men o\ our cliaradler for our want 
of fucccis, while the depravity <»f their o\in man- 

; ncrs, forms one of our chief obftaclcs. For, what 
more hinders the fuccefs of the Gofpel than the 
lafcivioufncfs, the intemperance, the avarice, the 
injuftice, and the impiety of nominal Chriftians? 

It is our happinefs, however, to live in an age 
of the world when nor a few men of the high 
eft rank, and holding the hightft oflicesin fociety, 

I ^re real and hearty friends lo the propagation of 

^ the Gofpel, and to every judicious and laborious 
.Miflionary. — This is an unfpcakable privilege, 
j^nd (hould be gratefully improved by us*. Tb 
make much ado about the little opposition nnw 
inade to Miffionary efforts, would prot'e ;Us tobtt 
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imftfnri\rc to the ftarc of thr asfC m which vrr 
live, and unthankful hoth to God and men f^r | 
a«iv<incages which were never enjoyed ro ihc f»nio 
cxrent in any former periqd of the world. 

There are perfons who upon the whol? wifh well 
to our caufe, hue whofe confined viewt oppofe 
flill more embarrafllng difficulties to our object^, 1 
than thofe above mentioned. Sim\«c* fuch perfons 
approve vallly, and bedow unlimirod praifc upon, 
fomeof the means which har^e not yet been in our 
power to ufe fo extensively as we wifhed; while 
the fields within our reach, and the me;ins ai^lually 
in our power, are viewed by them as <»f no m>« 
ment. They have fiid: '• Go into China — j^o 
about the countries preaching the Gofpcl — reach 
the people by word of mouth as the apoftles did— 
we do not believe the apodle Paul ever (ent a 
single book to convert any pa^ran pi-ople, all the 
diys of his life. •'—The fubrtance of this fagc ( 
counfrl, we of courfe highly apprr»ve; and have 
to the utmoft of our power, followed it. But 
under the peculiarity of our circumftances, fliut 
in a meafure out from China-^and poflKTinj/, for 
the longrft half of the time, hut one or two la- 
borers, — fuch counfcl has frequently had a moft 
difcoura^ing-effe^fl. There is srnorhrr clifs of 
hearty friends to our catife, whf)m I would gladly 
fpafe, were it not for the pernicious M>fluence of 
the welUmeant, but ill-judged, publicity which 
They give to Minionari<«s. Ido noi refer to thofe 
ln^ho give them praife in public, and treat them 
with ftcrn neglcdl in private — Mor to thofe who ] 
Ufe ever dunning young men about the dangen 
^f raihnefs, and the necefTiry of an implicit Tub* 
miflton to the views of their fuperiors — nor to tho/c - 
•reverend gentlemen^ who treat them with open 
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and marked difrcfpedl in publiccompany— nor to 
chofc >^ho are conftantly aiming to imprcfi on 
thnfc that go abroad, how much inferior their cha- 
rader is to that of Tetrled niiiiiders at home, and 
how much more comforiablr their circumdarcrs 
I will be, than thofe of the p.i{lurs of many ctingrc* 
^ garions!— nor to thofe who are often heard to 
fay*—** Why, yes;— luch a one may pcihaps do 
as a MifHonary,-.- provided he be not obftn.au:/*— 
nor til thcfe wl\o on certain occasions, ob/crvc a 
marked difference tn il.cir comlui^l towarc^* thiTc 
who have been educated fcr the mii.iftry at 
heme, and thofe uho arciicfllned for the Icivicc 
cf the heathen — nor to thofu .'.I..; ii) public fo^ 
cicties now and then advert to Midiunarics, wncn 
' the nniicc cf their name, or labors arc likely to 
increafe the effidl of a fine paragraph, — the in* 
, fluenrr of fuch a fpirit and conduct on the minds 
'of Miflionaries, ifl very difcouraging- -very hurt- 
ful-- and rhey ought w.'Il to diltinguiih between 
the dicfla of fuch impiudcncc, and the piternal 
care of grave and excellent men vvhofe counfels 
arc the offspring of affection, fidelity, and wis- 
dom. Wherever the M.llionary goes, a deep re-, 
verence and filial love for men of the latter cha- 
racter, will ever go with him,— ^their silver 
locks — the image of therr perfon, their fatherly 
folicitude — their faithful reproofs— their wife 
counfels —their fervent prayers— will often rife up 
frefh in the Miffionary's recolledion. While the 
remembrance of the former cannot fail to excite 
I apprehension — ** what," will he be apt to 
fay, '* would be the cafe if the opinions of fuch 
men had much weight in the dire^ion of public 
Inftitutions — and what will our condition be» 
ihoul^ our fathers and affedlionate brothers in tho 
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dirc(5lion of Midionary affiirs, Hie aw^y, and chcir 
place be filled by fuch men!** Bat of chefe bv the 
byr-— the men to whom my obferv^tioi refers, 
ore ihofc who in their fcrmons^ or fpecches, o»i 
fT'-^iid public occasions, allow th^mfelves to go 
t^r beyond the bounds of wifdom, in praising 
Mi(n>n4ries, and in magnifying their labors. 
Due commendation may be given where ir is me» 
rircil» %i'ith<»ut making the pulpit a (lage from 
which to trumpet forth .he CKSATURe's praifc; and 
withciut turning the time of chriflian liilemiiitiei 
into a forr c«f popilh faint's day, when the mira- 
clrji ol Sr. Anihonv, and the marvellous things 
effjclid by the urn, or alhes of Sc. Francis, arc 
recounted over to the ea'^er throngs! Such a 
pra(fli^'e cannot be fufficientiy reprobated. In- 
He'^d of aiding, it injures the caufr it is desifi^ned 
to f rvj. It difguOs the well informed. It is 
eon^i:lcrcd by m< n of fcrpric^l principles as an 
cxprdient to fupply the place of important 
Mifllonary information, and to keep up the pub- 
lic fitirir during the intervals of " good ntws 
from a f.r country/* It roufes the jealouf/ of 
other Inftitutions. It infpircs young men with 
chc love of falfe glorjr. By holding up one or 
f wo in fuch a prominent light before the public, 
•n insidious comparifon is implied, which cannot 
but be obferved by thofe ef^ecially who, how. 
ever worthy^do not chance to be the idols of pub- 
lic delight, and mutual jealousies in courfe arife 
in little bands of Miflionaries formerly laboring 
in perfed harmony and peace. It excites undue 
expetftations in the public mind, from men who, 
however meritorious, are yet but *' men of like 
padions with others,*' and compafTed about by 
like infirmities. It proves ever painful to the 
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b^ft Miflfionaries ; .and tholcon whom it wouU 
work an cffcA are much better at home. i{ is 
contrary to the pradlice of the Apoftlc» who was 
a»xious cha't the rhurchea (hould not think .of 
him and his co adjutors *^' above what they faw 
uLUhi heard of rhem;" ^nd is there not. reafon to 
fear that it tends to withdraw th« dependence of 
men from the •*£¥!.« lasting Goo. the Creator^'* 
and ro pl.ice it undulv upon •* Eftan^ whofe breath 
is in hi« noftrils?" Thefe thouj5hts ^re refpcd- 
fiilly fab'fjiiftcd to the consideration of public 
fpeakcrs in relig^ious afllm'ilies, and though the 
extreme difg^vtt) which r.hc writer and feme of hia 
fcllowfcrvsiat^. have ftlr at the practice, would 
not fad rh expirefs itfelfin rhde pointed terms, 
yet he feeU confident they wiH fall with falucary 
force funvc w here. 

Now, the grrar thi/ng for us to. learn i?, how to 
turn a.ll thefe things to fome pradlical advantage. 
There ia .certainly a medium between that child^ 
rfh simpleiicfs which believes all fair words, skad 
that diCcnal fafpicion which credits no one— 
which beholds enemies every where — whkh fees 
fccretptets of direful mifcbief in the moil open 
fCounifenancea-^-and which fupplics the want of 
evidence from fads, by conjedluring, gue(fii>g, 
;and fupposing. Xb«re. is likewife a difference 
between vsaluing, and even fe^king to attain, the 
eileem and approbiirion of wife and good men; 
.and being elated a^id carried away with the fuU 
fomcfwsfs of rhetorical ffouriihes, and the ill- 
judged praFTe df thofe who, however, well thcjr 
mean, ought to remember that ** the Loud aloiK 
is to be exalted. " Again, to make no allowance 
for the MANNER in- which fome good men exprefs 
' ..their raurions and advice, would imply ^rcat ig- 
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fiorance of mankind^ and an unbearable meafure 
of fcif conceit. 

To encicaiNnir therefore, thankfully to avail 
ourfelvcs of the polirencfs of great, or fafliion- 
able men, wttlu>ur ffiri^'Tfing that the etiquette of 
the rim^% rt quires thrm to fay fomething kind to 
every botjy.-.to take it into account th.it objec- 
tions will be made, and prepare ourfelves to 
meet them — to fcize with ardor every facility 
thnr'is otf;rrid us, without making much ado 
about the motives which didlate them; and ro 
look to God to keep us from every fnarc that may 
lurk behind — and, finally, to condud" ourfelves 
with more humility, circiimfpecflion, and consis- 
tency, whenever undue publicity is g'ven to our 
names, or labors. — Such is our duty — and fuch 
the means by which thefe things may be made 
fubfervient to the caufc of our blciTcd Maftcr. 
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Tbf succiss of ibi Gospel^ eonsidered ivf^ wayi^^tt 
ihe prtffctple of mere human probabiUtj ^ and m 
the prtncipit cf d€p€ndenci on ibt Holy ^pira^ 

1 li« CoNVERsiQK of the hochent is the great end 
of all MiiHonary e^crcioiti, By.che eonvcrsion of 
thehcaihen, I mean, the making of chctn ** wife, 
unto falvacion**— " the turning of them from 
darkncfs to light, and from the power of Satan 
unro God'*— inducing them to call away their 
idols, and to '* worfiiip the one, only true and 
living God"-— reaching them to •• hare all ini- 
quity, •• and to •* have refpcCl to all God's com- 
mandmencs,**-*-bringing them into a ftite of 
church fcllowlhip, to ** walk in all the com* 
mandments and ordinances of the Lord,*'— -en- 
abling them to adorn the do<itrine of God our 
Saviour in all things'* — in (hort, a conversion 
which commences in the renovation of the foul 
by the power ofthe Holy Spirit, and extendsto the 
formation of an entire new Creature, influencing 
through the whole of life, all the operations of 
their minds, and all their external adlions — fo that 
at the hour of death they (hall be received to the 
enjoyment of eternal happinefs in heaven. Such 
is ihe end of all Chriftian Miilions— to this all 
their efforts are dircAed; and in as far as there i$ 
prefumptive evidence that this is gained, in fo 
fir is a Miflion considered sijccessful, in the 
higheft and nobleft fcnfe ofthe word% 

There are, however, different ways of ef^imaring 
the fuccefs of Millions. Some MKItons are fuc- 
cefsful afirr a very Ihort period, in *• winning 
roul4 to Chrifl/* — Others have to wait for more 
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than (wctitf or thirty jitri, withoiit mikiAjr th 
imprcifion of any mon^ent. On one view of ch^ 
fubjcA, it fcrms rhe former are succefsful, and the 
latter not. But, if we look at things on the grand 
Crale^f we Consider the fcheme of providence 
in the gorcrnmenc of the world ai a whole — if we 
reflect thac caufe^ and efTcdts are, in the divine 
jiovernment, clofcly ind nearly Conncfted, how- 
ever long the chain of providentiil operations 
which join them together may feem,^then we (hall 
ncK frti ourfetves warr.intcd lightly to affirm thac 
the Utter Mi (lions are not- fucccfsful; for, the la- 
borers, (iunii^ thar time, having had the Care of no 
little fli»clc ofchofen ones to engrofs their atten- 
tion, m^y have fi extensively (owed the ** good 
feed of the kingdom/* and fo abundantly pre- 
pared the means or illumination, that the progrefs 
oftheGofpel in the next or the foMpwing ages, 
may be accelerated thereby in an aftoniflimg 
meafure. 

The fuccefs of Miflions Cannot be calculated 
on mercantile principles-^vit. that for fo much 
laid out. there is fo much to be expcifled in — no; 
the means and the fuccefs do not always obferve 
regular proportions. \^e cannot, for example, 
(ay that fo many booki (h'^ulii bring in fiich a re« 
turn of converts, and that fuch a number of la. 
borers (houlil bring in fuch another return of 
conv^'rts ; for, chough in geheral, the divine 
bledtng be beOowed according to the proportion 
of means employed, yrt it is not always fo, God 
is a Sovereign, and a^s according to his own will. 
The feed that ••fell by the way side*' ••and 
among the thornt,*' was' as good in its kind, and 
coft the fower as much labor, as thac which fell 
imo good ground afnd brmighc forth gt^cfd fruit. 
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Wc may perhaps be allowed to apply chis ro 
the labors derailed in the preceding pages — e. g. 
to (he lift of Chinefe and Malay bouks publiihed 
by the Ultra- Ganges Miflions. If a finall propnr- 
tion of the whole number prove ufcfui, the objcd. 
will not fail* We are not fo fanguinea^ co fuppofe 
that the copies given away have been all prefcrvcds 
or that thofc pref<rrvcd have been all read; or 
that thofc read have been all undcrftood; or that 
the parrs underftood have been all believed; or 
that the truths believed are uniformly adtd upon. 
For it mud ever be taken into account, char a 
great deal of what is fpoken and written will be 
unprodu<5livc; but may we not alfo hupc, that a 
portion ihereof will prove efTedual for the falva- 
tion of men? 

In the parable of the fower. above alluded to» 
THREE FouRHs of the feed fown never came to 
maturity; a fourth part only brouglit forth fruit* 
The design of our Lord in this parable does not^ 
however, appear to have been to (liew the a^dual 
PROPORTION oi fuccefs that might be expeiCted to 
attend any given quantity of the means (if the ex* 
predion may be pardoned] but rather to war.n 
men generally againQ the caufcs which fo fatally 
hinder the fuccefs of all means; and probably alfo^ 
to fupport the minds of his immediate difcipl^ 
and the miniders of his kingdom in ail furure 
ag'"S, under the want of fuccefs, or when favored^ 
only wirh a meafure of fuccefs, that may feem dis- 
proportionate to the exertions made, the time 
ipenr, and the property expended. r, ; 

Men of any, or of no, religion* fometimes enjoy 
themfelves at the expenfe (as they imagine) of 
other men's wifdom and property. They fee great 
preparations made for the conversion of the hea-». 
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then, andlfiuch f generally indredrcio much) faid, 
and written on the fubjj'A, before a commence- 
ment be fairly made : and after waiting for a few 
y«ars» without feeing ** nations born in a day/* 
or multitudes turned from paganifm to ChriOi- 
anity, they then begin to take to themfclvcs the 
credit of the fpirit of prophefy, and to fiv: «« Ah ! 
Ci v^c expected; To we thought; fo wr f.iid from 
the Bid; they have been long nt woiic and h^ve 
effcdtcd nothing; their golden dreams have ue 
imigine, by this time all fled; we fee not the 
realization of the numerous plans they amufed 
thcmfclvcs with, &c/* — fuch is their languafjt\ 
and they are but too ofien abetted in »hrir 
folly by imp;«tient and injudicious Christiins. 
Bur, nafoning on thofe principles the force 
of which they an* more likely to feel, may we 
not a(k them: ••Are all the plans of the mer- 
chant, the traveller, the (latefman, the philo« 
fophcr, the general, crowned with fuccels? Do 
they not often require a long time to developc 
themfelves, and repay the expenfeand labor bes- 
towed u. on them ? Do not many of them totally 
FAiLi i«tter the wealth and talent of a whole na- 
tion have been expcndid on them, and after the 
jcxpedationt of the civilized world have been 
raifcd to the higheft pitch ?•• — Yet thcfc men ceafc 
not to plan, or to hope; and the fucccfs of one 
design will in mnny cafes, abundantly comp«*n- 
fate them for the failure of' fr vera I others. For 
the fake of argument, we may fay fo of fome Mis- 
sionary Societies : if many of their extensive plans 
for the conversion of the heathen {hould utterly 
fail, and but one or two out of the many be 
crowned with fuccefs, this* will more than com- 
penCiie for all the labor and pains beftowcd npon 
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the whole. This way of rtzfomng, I am awart 
can only have force with chofc who do not fully 
admit the agency of the Holy Spirit in the con« 
veninn of men, or the fovercignty of divine grace. 
I do not, however^ fee why the firmefl believers 
in thrfe clTencial dodlnines of Chriftianicy, fhould 
not take all the aid they can, from ihe common 
rcafoninf^s of men in other things^ If the man 
of the world, and the mere r:tcion.il (aliiis irrati^ 
onal) chriftian rife no higher oh fuch fubjrds» than 
the comn^oh rules and principles of buslnels^ or 

MERE HUMAN PROBABTtlTr, it do'S Hot ff>lloW 

th^t we are to overlook rhe aid derivable from 
thencf; f »r thcfe (ources <«f argument are as much 
our*5 as their*s; and having taken all from them 
which they can afford, we have tVill in rcferve, the 
power of the Holy Spirit who gives energy to 
the word, and imparts life to the means. 

Let us for a moment then, reafon hypothetically 
about the fuccefs of the Gofpel, on the principle 
of mere human probability. Let us consider 
what the mrans, left as it were to thcmfelves, and 
a train of highly favorable circUmltances, might 
be fuppofed to produce in the courfe of four or 
five hundred years. Suppofe that in a heathen 
country,, five Mifljonaries find admidion. They 
fpend fome time in acquiring the language, and 
then begin to teach the people, by fmall books 
and omI addrefles. In the firil year after they at-* 
tain a competency in the language, they circulate 
ONff THOUSAND Copies of ufcful tv^&s OT poTtions 
of the Holy Scriptures, and ai the fame race «rnnu» 
ally for ten years^ after which, up to the twentieth 
year, an additional number of THRer THOusAiIrD' 
is annually ifTued; and allthefe followed up by oralr 
inflrudlion^ in the various- forms of prea^hing^.ca^ 
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t«chiiingf r«afonin^, c#>nveriing; fecondcd, more* 
over, by nn excmphrv unci chri(li<incnndu<fb on 
the part of che Midtonnric^ and chcir familirs. Thus 
•r rhe end of twenty years, 50,000 copies nf various 
puhlicarions Mill have been iflTucd, and that un. 
dcrthr moll favorable circumOunces. Suppofe chae 
/'one half of them be entirely dcllroyed; and thai the 
. othtr halfbepufi in the courfe of thcfe years, fnro 
chchandsof che people: 20,000 eopies liebyurrerly 
nrgkiflcd, while only five thoufand are perufed 
with fome earei andof ti^efe »gain, only one thou- 
fand c pirs are undt rftood* of thofe uiidcrftood 
only one twentieth part, (i e. 50) proves fo fip 
cffeiftual as to incline fifty perfons, from variou> mo- 
tives, to make a credible profefllion of their fairh. 
From this niimbe^r of converts, however, we muft 
make every reafonable deduction : fome may prove 
to be mere hypocrites— f«>me, turn back to their 
idols; and others, difgrace their profeflion;-fo that 
at the end of a period of twenty years, there are 
only found pive fteady, vpcight converts. In thit 
fupposition there is certainly nothing very extra, 
vagant. The heathen are not fuppofed to be de- 
terred by perfecution, nor the iniercourfe of the 
Miflionarits with the people, prevented by (trong 
national prejudices— yet, after all the time and 
means employed, and the advantages enjoyed, 
conversion proceeds at Che slow rate of r^vs 
pcrrfoo)! in twenty years!-.-or but one convert to 
each MifltMiary !- -The cooleft calculator will 
not perhaps hesitice to admit that this rs proba* 
%Lt. But the idea of evangelizing a heathen Coun- 
try at a nte fo exceedingly flow as this, feenru 
quite enough to damp the mod ardent zeal, weak- 
eii the niott active hands, weary the mod in- 
vincible patience, and cxhauft the mud ample re* 
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fcmrcea. Yet, perhaps, crcn Crina could be evait** 
geiized in four centuries and a halFac aMtefcme* 
what similar. Let us try what human probabili^ 
TY,. would allow. for :ihe next twenty yenrs. At 
the commencement of this fecond period, there 
are five narive converts^ two of whom we will 
fuppofc have familirs, and <rhe five . Miflionaries 
((till alive, or their place fupplicd by others) with 
their families, fo chac on the whole, including 
chjlviren, we mav allow the number .of chriilians 
to be: TWENTY. Thc oumbcr of chriflians is fome- 
what greater than at the beginning of ihe former 
period; and the circumftancesi of the country^ in 
rrgard to a knowledge of the chriUian fylUm, 
vdOIy different fiom.u hat they then were. A large 
m;ifs of ufeful infuimHtion is fcatrered among the 
people. Sufpicions about the designs of (he Mis- 
sionaries, on the one hand, have nearly vanifhed; 
and on the other, the fentinients and chara<fler of 
the people are more fully known by their inflruc- 
tora. The reluctance naturally felt by the.hea. 
then, <o embrace a new^faith of which their fa- 
thers knew nothings may in particular cafes, be 
t4Aken away;: and the reputation of idolatry niuft 
certainly have fuffcred iluringthe firft twenty years 
in no fma II degree, efprcially in the more immedi- 
ate vicinity of the Miflions. Education muft have 
made fome advances, and fome bond of attachment 
between the people a^id the Miflionaries, been 
formedv May. wc^mit also aidmit that, at the be- 
ginning of this fccond period, one of the five con- 
verts, and two perfons out of the families of the 
Miflionaries, arc fit to be employed as catechisrs, 
or evangelifts; and that from the Mifliiin fchools, 
fome yuurhs will be raifed up to be teachers^ 
whofe minds will be lefs under the influence of pa« 
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fjan iileas^ more open to inftru6biAn» and confer- 
qucndy better Httea for the ottice of fchool-teacli- 
ers. than the former fchooUniallrrs can be fup- 
pofed ta have bern? There are then» eight puh^ 
lie teachers of Chriftianity to enter on the culri- 
Tation of afield, the filluw ground of which has 
been already briiken up. The f^me means arc 
employed as in the f >rin -r period, but with an in- 
creasing efF ct, b.)th as to frequency, and extent of 
fphcre; and (he labors of the Mifli^marics have a 
brtter dire(fted aim, and a readier wav to the un« 
dcriUndings and hearts <»f the people, than they 
can be fuppofed to have had during the fir(l years 
of the Miflion. Is it too much, after making de- 
du(flions as formerly, to fuppofe, that in the courfc 
of the fecofid twcMity years, there will be twenty 
converts gained? furely not; and if we allow, for 
the fake of argument, that the former number Tjc- 
mains complete, or that additions have been 
mad J to preferve it fo, we (hall have forty profeiUng 
Christians, besides their children, who may^ al- 
lowing for deaths, ftill be twenty in number. 
Thus at the clofe of forty years, there arc sixty 
Chriflians (for I fuppofe all their children 
Co be baptized.) We may admit that it he (late 
of the country will in all refpeds be more favor- 
able to the reception of ChriOianity, and that the 
inHuence of paganifm will be more fensiblv weak- 
ened, than at the end of the firijt period. We may 
allow ten preachers to commence the third twen- 
ty years, and that, by the ufe of the fame means 
as thofe already em^^layed, they are fuccessful, 
each one in bringing over fifteen perfcms from pa- 
ganifm; that is 150 converts, in the courfe of the 
twenty years, which, added to the 60 at jthe clofe 
ofthelail period, make 21a The children of 
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tne former and prcfcat converts wiFl form nearly 
another hundred ; but allowing for deaths among 
young and old, we (hall reckon the children only 
equal to 40. So that we have 250 Chriftlans in the 
country at the clofc of the third period. Now, 
admit that, with a proportionable increafe of la- 
borers, Chriftianitv (lull, in every fuccecding 
twenty years, double its acccfllon of numbers; 
then at the clofc of the firft ccnrury from the com- 
mencement of the Miflions, the country will have 
ONK THOUSAND ChriHuns; at the clofe of the fe- 
cond century, thirty-two thousand; at the 
clofc of the third, one MiLt ion twenty four 
THOUSAND; at the clofe of the fourth, thirty- 
two millions seven hundrpd and sixty-bk.ht 
THOUSAND; and at the sixtieth year of the fifth 
century, upwards of two hundred and sixty-two 
MiLttONs. To fuch an {(Tue would this train of 
reafoniiig bring us in the fpace of four hun- 
dred and sixty years — or in about the fame 
length of time which the Gofpel required to 
fpread over fome of the chief countries of Eu- 
rope. But this hypothesis fuppoffs (what in- 
deed was never yet enjoyed in the world) a train 
of the mod favorable circumftances, extending 
through nearly five centuries in an unbroken line; 
it alto fuppofe^ the chafnis made among the 
Chriftians and Miflionaries, by death and other- 
wife, to be filled up by others who are not brought 
into this calculation; aitd likewise that their zeal, 
and capacity of u(ing the means for the corivei^ 
sioTk of their heathen nerglibour*, have been main- 
tained all along. To notice the difficultits very 
mi^iutcly woulJ have been inconsistent with the 
\ view with which we fet nut — namilv, of allowing 
to Chrr(lianit) every adv.uuagr, and of calculating 
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ir« progfcfs at a vcrv flow rtie. This re afon. 
ing if worth any thing, will (licw that the idea 
nf converting a large pagan nation, in the 
Courfc of feveral ages, is n n chimerical; China, 
J.ipan, and Tarcary, could all be converted on 
r* IS fnpposition in about four hundred and sixty 
years ; and who that admits the immortaliry of 
rhe human foul, and the exigence of an eternal 
happinefs in heaven, would not rather fee the 
woik begin, if its final confummiation fhould be 
placed at the diftancc of even five centuri«?s, thaa 
that it (hotild not be attempted at all ? For what are 
five hundred years to eternity ! and what is the bulk 
of the globe of folid gold compared with the falva- 
tion of one foul. Let us now leave hypothesis, and 
come to foher truth. In the above train of rea- 
foning, three things which have ever been found 
mod materially to afFev5l the progrefs of the Gos- 
pel, — have not been particularly noticed ; for 
this reafon, that with them full in view, I do not 
fee it pofTible for mere human probability to draw 
a single conclusion in favor of the fpread of the 
G.jfpr! — thefe arc, humaw DcPRavitv— -the 

AGENCY Of SATAN — and ADSERVg EVENTS. No 

true believer in divine Revelation, can doubt of 
the rxiftc-nce«'f the two formei, f.»r every man has 
alfo abundant priiofs within hin)!^!!; and no at- 
tentive ftudont of hiftory, or of mankind, can 
have failed to obfervc a variety of events, which 
at leaft fur a time, prove great hindrances to the 
Gofpel 5 e. g. wars, perfccution^, heresies, the 
elevatii>n of rhe -*neinics of religion to high offices, 
&c. Thefe events it is true, are under the super- 
intendence of G>d, and will in the end fubfervc 
his caufe, but it is their more immcdiats c&'c^^ 
to which this obfervation refers. 
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The DpprtAViTV or human nature makes marn 
ivcrfc to God and divine chin^x, and alienates the 
heart from spiritual pursuits. This is the s^>urce of 
all thatstupidity. blindncri^pervcifcnrfs, and jccu-* 
tarity of soul, which we see soabundancty manifested 
in the heathen world. False philosophy, mui^ic, iis- 
trology, infanticide, persecution, and nainclci*s(»iher 
evils are all derived from this ovrrHowing fountain 
of uickfdneC*; for the secondaiy c:iT*"'es to w^^ich 
these are frequently attributed, areonly the occasion 
of their m-mifestation, or the opening of channels 
by which they may flow out. Thk agency ofsatam 
over the depravity of man, appears in the increased 
violence of corrupt pafsions and propensities; in 
that DOMINION OF FEAR he maintains ovcr the hea- 
then world, and uhich is one of the strongest props 
of paganism; in the insidtous or srlf deceiving 
RATiociNATioNsor SOPH 1ST icATfeDMTNOsby which 
even vice itself is sometimes made toappear harm- 
lefs — yea, praise woithyland in those political 
j>!ALOusrKS, — the trembling fuspicions of disap- 
pointed pride and unsatiated ambition, — which, by 
an invention more than human, finJ in the mifsi- 
onary's Iab<»r of love — in his visits to the sick — 
in his attempts to enlighten the mind of youth with 
the kno^^ ledge of the duties of time and the rctri* 
buiions of eternity, — the seeds of anarchy, and the 
pretext of persecution! If we consider the mightf 
and unceasing opposition of depraved nature^ and 
of the god of this world,tothegospcl of Christ, need 
we wonder if its progrefs through the earth be slow? 
Wefind nothing in the external meairr, in themfelves 
considered, equal to master this opposition; or else 
we should sec the most aged men who have longest 
enjoyed the means, "all righteous." A spiritual 
agency more powerful than that of sin and Satan 
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h abrolutely ncccfTary to counteract thc-m and sub- 
due their ascendency in the human he«irt, before the 
gospel can he cordially received — and the world re- 
ffirmed. This agency is most clearly pointed out in 
thescriptures. viz that of the holy spirit to whose 
inscrurahle operations, accoinpan\ in^ the means, 
the conversion of ihe heathen, and the virtues and 
moral excellcnciesof the iruoChrisiirin.areunifojm- 
ly afcribed throughout c he New Testament. WMle^ 
therefore, we diligently use the app«>inred mca.is, wc 
must lookup by fail h and prnytr for thc-jerr^t, hue 
efficacious, influenceof the sacked sk?:ut, to pro- 
duce conviction, faith, rcpeniancr, j;ul holin-f:» in 
the pagan mind and character; \nr?H)ut this, the hf.i- 
then m.iy indeed make a prof isio^i of the g^s'tK*^ 
and be drilled to punctuality in rxrernal rb>er- 
vances and forms; burrhry will be desticufc of the 
fear and love of God, which are the only genuine 
evidences ofn sound Ci)n version, and which alorc 
are pledges of men's stedfnft adherence to the truth. 
When his influences shall be copioufly poured out 
on the heathen world, the work of an nge may be 
efFciShcd in a year; moresoun.i conversion will take 
place in twelve months than forirverly in a century; 
for the energy of this all-pervading sfiRiTCan ope- 
rate on millions of hearts at the same instarrr of time; 
producing in each oT*them that diversity of spi- 
ritual conceptions and views, best suited lopromote 
conversion; ai^d though wrare nut informed of the 
j^recife extent to whicli His aids may be rxpcAcd 
in the latter days, yet we have the utmoil reafon, 
from prophefy, promife, and the general renor 
of Scripture, to believe, thit when the heathen 
world or any part thereof is put into the proper 
train, as it relpeds the means^, (not however thai | 
his influence will be entirely nithheld rill then,} ' 
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His aids may becxpcdtcd in fuch a dfgrec^ as ej^*- 
I cccdingly to haftcn rhc pcrioii when the m'hole , 
' caith (hall .Tcccivc the Gofpcl.-r-Thc opcrationt 
of rhc H<»ly Spirit^ like all the adls of Deity, arc 
regulated by. .infinice uifdom and fovcrcignty. • 
They foinctimrs ** wait not for men, nor tarry 
for the fons of men-'* And it often happens that, 
while the fervants of Gt>d arc call dowi\ and ready 
to fainr, through the want of fucccf^, he is then 
(ecr^tly working in the he^ns of fome pcrfons 
whom they leal) expetfled to feel, and in places 
where the grcatefl blindnefs and obflinacy m*/ 
have been manifcllcd. The .Holv Spirit is om- 
nipresenr, and his working with us in one place, 
does not hinder his watering the seed sown elsewhere 
at the same time. The growth of grain depends 
not ot\ the presence,, or even the life of the sower, 
but on the gcniul fliowcrs and rhc warmrng beams 
of the fun. So it is here. The good feed may 
be sown ot\ a pafTing visit, \vhile the Miilioitary 
has no time to (lay and watch over its growth; 
an<l the written word may be fent through his in- 
niumentality, to places whither his feet can never 
travel, arvd to a people whom-^ his eyes fhall 
nrver fee. He will no doubt commend them to 
God, and the best wishes of his soul,, go along 
with the silent mcffengers of falvation which he 
himself cannot accompany. The duties of hi& 
station may call him to go elfewhere, and his at-* 
trnrion may be fo fully and properly taken up 
with other parts of his duty, as not to admit of 
hi^ thinking much about the difcourfes delivered 
cm fuch a visit — the book^ fent to fuch a place — • 
the trad<^ intentionally dropt in fuch a traveller's 
way — or the refult of the cbnvcrfations in fuch a 
temple- <^at fMch an afflided perfon's bcd-sidc--*- 
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fnd in fuch a fiihcrnriart's Kur. '^Hcrlfcs up 
day and night**^ ro perform other duties; bur 
'•the feed fpringrth up, though he knows not 
how/* when; or where. He may be called to lie 
down in the dull and deep wi(h his fathers, before 
the blade m^keits appearance; bur that omnipotent 
•'^Spirit who garniHied the heavens," is the guar- 
dian of divine truth, and will not fuflfer the words 
of Lhe Lord lo return to him void, but caufe them 
to pfolpcr in effcdlirg the gracious purpofes of 
Ria sovereign will. He who fowcd the feed, may 
inderd, firit learn about the fuccefs in eternity ; 
but other men will '• enter into his labors," and 
frc\ the better for his having gone before them. 
Or' their predeceffor they may be ignorant; but if 
they find •* the fields white for rhc harveft" and 
•• a people prepared for the Lord," their progrefs 
will' be fpeedier, and the triumphs of the Gofpel* 
more glorious. 

No. VL 
ULTRA GANGES MISSIONARY UNION. 

T^U VBCBS^ITY OF COHDIAl. CO OPBRATfON IN 1 HB WORK 
OF THB OOftPKL« AND THB IMPORTANCB OK WBLL DB- 
yiNBI> PRINCIPI.RS OF ASSOCIATION, f.KD TO THB FOR- 
MATION OF THB ULTRA GANGBS MISSIONARY UNION. 



A GENERAL SCHKMB OF 

Tlie Ultra- Ganges Missionary Union. 

Fundamental PkiNCiPLi. — The fundarhental 

Erinciple of lhe Union is, an agreement in the 
rlicf of the Doctrines contained in the Con- 
p&ssiON OF Faith, and thl Larger andShortir 
CAT&CHfsMs, vkhich were agreed upon by the As- 
ijcmbly of Divines at Weftminfter. 
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I..,The 9BJECT& OF THE Uniok. 1. To cuftU 

vate ^mutual fcllowlhip: by ihrcrcommunicarion 
of CKriflian graces, knowledge, and gifts. — 2. To 
afford mutual afliltance: in cafes of sicknefs, po- 
verty, danger and calamity, reproach, and perfe- 
cution.-— 3. To giveour mutual teflimony againfl 
errors in doiflrine or worfnip, which may creep in. 
—-4. To endcaTour to remove what may arile to 
to fc^ndalizc the truth .—5. To decide in ca^rsof 
difficulty that may occur, cither among the Hea- 
then, or among the Members of the Union them- 
srUes.— 6. To organize and fupport a fchool 
fyllem. To collect infotmation on the ftatc of 
eciiicmtion; to eftdblilh fchools extensively; to im- 
prove the plan of education; to furniih proper 
ckmcntary bcwiks; to fupport them by a general 
fund ; and to raife up teachers. — 7. To etlablifh 
and fupport a general fcminary for the inftrucrion 
of natives of good parts, and for the education of 
our own children.* — 8. To manage the widow*s 
fund. To keep its account^/ to ufe means for its 
incrcafr; and to determine tixe times and extent 
of fupplies fo be given.— 9. To carry on a peri- 
odical work.f To furniih it with matter; to ren- 
der it worthy of perufal to the reader, and ufeful 
to its objeds; and to intereft ourfelves in its dis- 
persion. — 10. To promote general knowledge.— 
ir. To carry into effccSt the pious views of the 
various Societies which send or aflift us, viz. the 
Midionary, Bible, and Traft Societies, &c. 

11. The AUTHORITY OP THb Un ipi?.- -Negatively. 

.-r- : — ; r r— r : 

* The objects Specified in this panicular, may be cpnibii ed 

wTih' liiosc of the Anglo- Chinese College. Epj 

f The Indo Chinese Gleaner mny answer pyery purpose 

of the Union, and be the ineUium uf its quiiiiiiunjca.i<^os ip 

the public. £d. 
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U N"^r lo any thing of a .ovcrcly ilomciric kind. • 
a. Niit. to private property, li. Not to intittcrs 
of private juHgincnt, whicii aff dl not the funJa*^ 
inrnt;il p'-incipl^*. 4 Not to the dctiiil of boHinrw' 
in indiviilu -I MiisiOfH. 5. N^t to m 'des of vvor- 
t^ip 6. Not 10 iiucrfor." with the Missionary So- 
ciety's arriMjr-mcrnts.— P.»sirivc:ly. f To advise, 
a. To r-provc. 3. To ex 'ludc from fellowship 
and privil grs rholV who infrinjre chc rules of the 
U:iion. 4. Til wi(hdra\%' 01 alf<>ril its fiipport* J. 
To lire! «re its opiinofi hv a public and j.»int a^, 
III. Rkasom.s fok Tifs U.vioM.— I. The letter 
an*l spirit nt Scripture. ---2. Our j^reat diftance 
from Earofic. JL-oni^ t»nis: remii«iitc to coinniu* 
nicate with honu ; inmy uncert unties attending 
C »rrefpoiulence ; lupplies sometimes pr( carious, 
as in caiVs of war, &v:.---3. Tne general unheaU 
thitiv-bS ot the climice. Frequent changes and 
voia^es need:'uf; Sij)plies <»f 5uud>le provisjoriii, 
ni^dicins, uMteii.ds for ufe in the Missions, fire, 
so II r.m s procunble in one pliceon easier terms 
man HI anotner -—4 To give«fFecl to the objects 
cd our Mi^sJO'is: by comnine;! talent, advxc^and 
inRuence. Lojated effort cifccts lirtir; unphiloso- 
phicd and absurd to suppose that it can Hccom. 
plisiigre.it (hin^«. —5. T> insure the permancn* 
cy ot our work: by sending lr*b'>r(Ts fr-nri one 
station to anorher. in cses of diffic ilty. Wc may 
be laid by through sickness; lome may be ohiigr. 
cd to remove for a time; rune may give up the 
ivork; foiMc lOiy dishonor if; I'lme m^y soon diet 
things have not an inherent iinperus to cany 
Chemlelves on; the bed rc^uhttd Mifllons fuHFcr 
by an intermillion of labor; without petfons to 
carry on thr woik, br^inniugii arc lost ; and great 
obje^ti crulhed in ihe bud — 6. Wc arc all fenc 
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out by rhc fame Society, educated for the ikmC 
purpofcA^ fupported by the fam« means^ and the 
lime people feci an incercft in our fuccefi. — 7. 
We are all nearly of the fanvc fentimcnts; in doc- 
trine, worOiip, and abuut the means of propaga* 
tin^ ChriHianity. 

. IV. Its Advantages. — i. In rejjard to family 
comfort. —Interchange of fricndfliip; (upplics of 
nrceflary things which may be Icfs expensive in 
one placr^ than in another; friendiv visits for 
health; benefit to c»ur children. — 2. In regard to 
fucccfs in our wetk.— A fpirit of prayer and chris- 
tian love cherifhcd ; mutual encouragement by 
communication of each other's trl;ils» labors, and 
joys; mutual advice; zeal would be quickened; 
the kingdom of Satan among the heathen would 
be more systematically beset. — 3. In regard to 
converts/ or candidates for chriflian profedion.— 
*f he people in thefc parts trade much; new con- 
verts, or pcrfons under in(lru<flion, cc'Uld be re^ 
commended to the care and inftrudion of bre- 
thren at different ports; othcrwife, impreflions 
are loll for want of conftant means^ or hy long in* 
tervals of inllruclion; the heathen would learn the 
true nature of Chrillianity from its efFefts —4, 
Our fyllcm would in course of time acquire 
ftrengrh, magnitude, and extensive ufcfulncfs, by 
at clofe an identity of fentiment and unifotmity 
of plan, as may be consistent with pet fed freedom 
of private judgment. — 5. Advantage ofihe preft 
for printing tracts and books, — all the ftations may 
be fupplied. 

V. Miscellaneous r^Mar Ks.--i There is no 
example on rcc«rd of ^reat and lasting good being 
rfFiCted by isolated eft«»rts. 2. Whcic union and 
co-opi ration are considered c:bject:> of im.porjtiincc. 



ucntt€ non.c«s^mialf In opinian must c?thcr bc' 
•acrificcil, or agrrrct to be laiil aside; mff>da not 
aUl think alike. 3. A Union formed on broad 
princ plc« and regulated by a good plan, wuuld 
prove a n»uch more powerful auxiliiry 10 the 
Chinchrs at home than tlie best directed in- 
dividual < xertiMiif can. 4. It mny not at first meet 
^f-nrrtl af)pr<ibation..some miy not see the utility^ 
of Ctinibined exertion so fully 9% others, &c. 5. 
The thing seems- of great importance — almost cs-p 
$enti*«l to the well-being of our Misii<Mis-Time, 
bodily weakness, Jrnd the speedy app oach of death 
leave no room for long hesitation on a subject 
which involves $0 great con<eq»iences. 

VI. pROPosiTCONs. f. That, while the mem- 
bers of this Union think it their duty to do 
what good chey can to all men, whether heathenr, 
or professing Christians; they with at the same 
time, duly to consider che inexpediency of at- 
tempting to form new churches among chriftian 
people who hav^ stated pastors. 7. That the impor- 
tance of promoting gemral knowledge and civili. 
nation in as far as is praciicablf, be recognized 
as a principle, and acred upon. 

VII. RuLft. I. Nam£ — Thar a U. lion be form- 
ed to be denominated *' The Ultra-Ganges Mis- 
sionary Union. •• 2. Objects — That the obj cts 
of this Union be to cuiiivate mutual fellowship 
among the men^bcrs; to strengthen and perpe- 
tuate the Missiong connected with the Unioni 
and to promote the diffusion of divine trurh in 
P.igan and Mahometan countries, on this side th< 
GiAOges. 3. Mfmbirs, That all Missionaries senrt 
out bv the Mtlfionary S>ciety, usually denominat. 
ed the London Missionary Socctv, to India, and 
who approve the pcinciplcaof the Union-, and wi(l| 



to join if, may be admirtrd as membcri. 4. Com*' 
MiTT£t-* Thiic a Ci^mmittef, rhrcc of whom s^iall 
hold the offices of President, Treasurer, and S cre- 
fary, bv.* appointed to mana)Te the concerns of the 
Union f>r 1819-20 —\vhn shall he Rc-v. W Milne, 
Prv-sidcni; Rev. C. H. Tnonisen, Treasurer; Rev. 
W. H. Mcdiiuist, S.crciar\, &c. The Conun.ftec 
to he annually elected. 5. • uthokitit op the Co^* 
WITTr.E — That, (as the principles «.f ihc U'lion ^rc 
cicaiiy dt fi.icii in thr -chcmc pri fixed) the C »m- 
nriittie shall be comt p^Mit to a(*t in all ordiniry 
and uigent cases; but all tlins:* m-ittcrs which are 
so important as deeply 10 involve ihr c >minon in« 
tcrcst, and are suci) as can be delayid, shall be 
referred to the consideration of rhc v\h«;le boilv, 
and determined on acoir lingly. 6 RcGI^tek — 
That a Register be kept by ihe Secret iry, into 
vhicf* copies of all the procerdin^s and corres- 
ponder.ce shall be inserted. 7 Quartfrly Stat - 
MENT — That every munber ul the Ununi shall 
once in three months, send in to the S cretary f r 
insertion in the Register, a short statement of the 
progress and circumstances of that branch of the 
Missions CO which he is* attached, as to laborers, 
schools, books; preaching, deaths, births, &c. 8. 
Correspond NCb op the Committee — That the 
Committee shall send round f«..ur times a year, to 
every member, or at least to each Mission, a copy 
c)f what m«y be inserted quarterly in the Register. 
9 Committee Meetings — Tnat the Committee 
shall meet on the second Monday of every month 
to iranstcc business. 10. GtNERAL M&bTiNGs*- 
That there shall be an annual meeting, at s^uch time 
and pl.ice as may be fixed on, at which there shall 
be one or two public discourses delivered, by per<^ 
sons prcvioully appoiaicd. Tuose who.caanoc 
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attend the general meetings, shall ifpossiblr, s-nd 
cWI<g;iics. The fint atinuil meeting lo be hilJ at 
MaUcca on the J^i\ TuemJ.iy of June, 1820. A\\ . 
pointed to oreach. thr Rrv. W Milne» Malacca; 
R'-v. T. Bci^hton, PciMng il ExPuNSE. — That 
whatever expense be incurrcil in Cop)it>g and 
transmitting paprrs on the busi:ic!is rf ihr Union; 
in the palfages of pcrfons to the annii il meetings. 
&c. he pi iced to the acC(>u it ot ih« Unu»n. — 12. 
RrsourCuS — Tiiat there be a yearly ft bfcuprion 
by rvny M fljiin connected with the Union, atul 
a public collcd'ion at annual meetings, 10 furnilh 
r fiurcis for the general expend; and the <ii h- 
C!ency fliall bo referred to the MilFMnry S.)ciet)r 
to be m<ide up by its fund^.^iS. Int kcouksr 
WITH OTHfcR Socr TIbS — That the Meiiibeis of 
ths Union (lull endeavour to cultivate Chniiian 
f lloufliip wiih the membes of all other focie- 
tics, whii hoUt tiie fundainvHtdl doclringi of the 
R f ifmation, and which have f »r their objecfl the 
propagation of the G^ifpel in the EilK 
Agrcid to, and signed at Malacca, on the 2'Jth 
April, 1819, by the following perfons : — 

R-v. R. MoHmsoN, D. D. Rev. John StATBt, 
William Milnk, 6a viukl Milton. 

C. H. ThOMSKN* THOMAii HhlQHTON, 

. W. H. Mkdhukst, John Incb. 



No. VII. 

ANGLO-CHINESI COLLEGS, AT MALACCA. 

^OMB part of the fallowing paper hai already ap. 
pearcd in priir. — The ideas are, however, now dif- 
ferently m.>difiod, — in ibtne places^ calaiged} ia 
othcn^ curcailcJ. 



3 SO' 

The foundation ftone of tHU Infticuiion' was*- 
laid» on the nth of November,, 1818, by Maw 
jor William Fa rqu ha r^ lately Englifli RetideniT 
and Commandnrtt of Malacca, in the prefencc 
of the f-Ionorable J. S. Timmerman Thysten^ 
Governor of the Colony, aince its refloration 
to his Majefty the King of the Netherlands. The 
Hont»rable J. Eilkinr, M< mher of Council at Pe- 
nang ; and fcveral EnuM'h Mtdical Gentlemen, 
belonging to the H. E. I. Compmy/s Ellablifh,- 
mencs, in Bengal, Pcnang, and Bc»m'^av; the Com- 
mandant of the Dutch troops; the Members of 
the College of Juftice, and the chief Dutch inha** 
bicaiits of Malacca, were pleafed to honor the 
c*»m»nenc ment of the Inftiturion with their pre- 
fencc. The College ftands on the premifea of the 
Ultra Ganges* Miflion,^ in an open and airy si*: 
tuaiion, clofe to the weftern gate of the town, and 
commands a fine view of the Roads and of the Sea^ 

Ic is fupp^fcd, that, besides a large Library 
Room and H4II, the buiKiing will contain com- 
fortable accommodations for a Resident Tutor^ 
and six or eight Students; and» with a moderate 
additional expence, accommodations^ if ever want» 
ed, for more than double that number, may be 
easily appended. Indeed, fo ample and comfort- 
able are the rooms in the upper Ilory, or the gar- 
rets, that, with a very fmall fum laid out for^ win- 
dow lights, &c. 10 or 12 natives could be com- 
fortably lodged there alone. 

• 

* A grant of a piece of Ground* made by the Provisions) 
Committee of the Ultra- Ganges Missions, in the name off 
tlie Missionary Society, for the purpose of buildin)^ the Col* 
Fege upon, w.b ipproved and confirmed by the said" S<»c1etVy 
by an act ot the direction bearing date^ liondon^ 2^d Fdins« 
ary, 1819* .. . ^ j ^ . ... » 



• The chief obj rfts of this Inftituflon are, the 
culrivatian of Chinefe and Englifli liccracurc/and 
the diffusion of Chriftianitv, in the counrries and 
ifl.inds which lie to the eadward of Pulo Pcrnamr. 

The InftiMition owes irs origin to the Rev. R. 
Morrifon, D. D. who devoted the fum of one 
rhoufand pounds (lerling, to the ereiflion of the 
houfe; and farther promifcd one hundicd pounds 
annually, for the firft five years, c«)mnicncing 
from the opening of the College, for the encou- 
ragement ot fhofe who may enter on a courfc of 
ftudy, and of thofe who may be employed in the 
tuition. For what is farther neccirary to com« 
plete the eftjblilhment, and to carry on its ob- 
jeAs, the Founder and his friends look to the 
liberality of the Britifli, Dti!ch, and Aifierican na. 
tions; to the patrons of Ultra- Ganges literature; 
and to the friends of Chiiflianity^ to whatever 
country they belong. 

The College will be placed under the care of a 
President, a Board of Tiuftees, and a Managing 
Committee, who, with the concurrence of the 
"Founder, are to have the entire management of 
its affairs. Two thirds of the Truftees to be, du- 
ring the time they a<fl, resident in Britidi and 
Dutch India, and the others in Europe or Ame. 
rica. The Treafurer and Secretary of the Mifli- 
onary Societv, (in London,) to be perpetual mem* 
bers of the Board of Trudecs. 

Neither the President, the Truftees, nor the 
Managing Committee have power ro alienate the 
College Library, or Funds, from the original ob- 
jc^s, except in conformity with the conilitutioas 
•and rules laid down by the F< under. 

The President, Vrultees, Managers, Tutors, and 
Tuch ol the Students as profefs Chrinianity, iiiajr 
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be fcvcralty fnfmbcrs ofthc Churchfiof CngFanc), 
iScorlaid. .and Holland, or of anv DtflTcncioff 
Church, holding (he eficntiat dodrincs t^f the Re* 
£>rmaiion. 

;C-hinefe, whether born in China itflf, orin 
any of the oirside countries, whrthrr pnjfcding 
ChriOianirv or nc^t, it >»ell difpofrd, and ap« 
proved of by rhr Truflccs and Managing Commit* 
icc, will be received as StUilents. Europeans and 
Americans, and (heir ilerccnd mc.^, h liethrr htirn in 
India or not, will ;il(o he received, if (ipprovtd by 
the T»u(lces and Managing Comniittce. 

Though pcrlons whofe obj dt$ are merely lite- 
raiy, or fccular, will, wich the confcnt of chc 
Triiftccs and Managers, be admitted, on pa\ing 
for thtir inHrnCtion; yet rhofc whofe objrcl is the 
propiigation of Chriftianity, \iill have the prefer- 
ence; that is, only in fnch a c<ife as the follow-, 
ing — luppoie room left for but oiac^ prrTont»^the 
obj;dtotoiic if whom is fecnlar, that of the other, 
to prc»moie Chriftianity — ^^ifrhey both apply at the 
fame time then, cxeris paribus, the Managers 
W( uld prcbably h:el (hemfclvts juftified in pre- 
ferring the latrer. This is, howcver^^a cafe hardly 
ever likely to occur. 

. When we look hack on the hiftory of paft ages, 
>e perceive the gr^md fchcmeol Providence gra- 
du'illy unfo(<iing icfelf; and lighr^ truth, and good* 
nefs attending its progrefs. We alio fee that, in 
thofe. parts of it Which relate to the human race, 
man is made the channel through which the Crea- 
tor's bounty flows toman: this is particularly the 
:Ca(e in what regards Ins moral and intellectual be* 
ing. In every p riod of paft time, kno\%ledge^ 
iboth human and divine, has been imparted to the 
.world by the inftrumentaliiy cither of individuals 
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or of brtdics of mcii; and this, among unnumbcr-. 
c<l ..other iKinpj', liifplays the rc>mlvrc*"njjuMi of 
C.ni fo the ^«cak^e^2« of his creatiirtrs A review 
of the pad alTi convinces \\%^ fli.ir manv intfi u- 
lions lV»rmrd bv indiviilual.':, ux aflr^ciaiiofis of min, 
anil which h.ui nothiog«»f great promilc artciuliiig 
their c<»mmcncctiunt, havcyrc by thcc.»rcf»t hci- 
vcn, ;irifi n tci consul: r .blf inip«>rrancc, atui horn 
rho mcdums of vail g«H>d, not only within ihc 
r^ihere of their more itnmediare opiration, hut 
alfo fir bew>nd it — fomctimcs to nations placed 
at a great dil)anc<*. 

It can fcarccly be doubted, but that in the pro- 
grtffive improvement of the human fpeciei", the 
aflT'Ciafion of the better and of the lefs inllrudled, 
uith fixed fubjedls of fludy, anil regular liours of 
applicaiion, has had a highly beneficial cffe<5l. 
Such a(r(}ciati«»n^, from vilhige fchools nnd up. 
wards through all the various degrees ot impor- 
fancc and reipfdlability, gradually riiing to the 
Royal "CadcmivS, and Iniperf.il li^nirutis, are in 
their na.urr, calculated to make man m<»r:! intel- 
lectual; aod, f»lhcr ihings being rqual, a b-rter 
member of fociety, as well as a b.tur fubjcil of 
the divine government. 

Conipmie^, or Schools «T (he prophets, were 
anciently am'^ngst the Je^^s; the RiiW>ins aflTinn 
fhat fchools exifted hctiir** the delude, atui that 
the great progcnii«>rs of ni.iokind, AJam, E loch, | 
and Noah^ were tutors ; that MJchizedcC k^pt a 
fchool; and that Ahraham taught in Chaldea. 
Our SavMur wiihdic^^ a few peifons from the or- 
dinary avocations of life, to receive his irilliucli«>ns. 

Ecclesiallical Hdlory mentions, that St. John . 
erected a fchool at Ephtfus, and that St. Klaiii; ^ 
cftabKflied one ac Alexandria. In modern ufagc^ 

X 
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•' ScHoai'' 13 employed as wcIF for a companj if 

children/ as for an aifociatron bf fnges. : [ 

III China, the School of Confucias, about five 

I hundred years brfore our sera, mav he con%iAt;k^d 

I the firft. The Dynnfty Lrang, A. D 50>, cfta- 

hlilhed five different fchools of religion and phi. 

K)fophy : and public literary examinarrons were 

rndirutcd about the clofc of the sixth cenrury. 

Limited indeed, h.Ts been their range of fiihjc<fls, 

and (TiMv their progrcfs in fcicnce. Their whole 

attentior* has been devoted ro cialficaJ lireratun*, 

and to locaf political economy; yet n.ifiiral fciince 

always receives encomiums ttom thcio, and a 

I fcholar is afhamcd not to know the name and 

properties of any material fublVance prefcnted to 

bim. 

In June, 1817, at the Coflej^e cT Fort Wiriiam, 
the following was given as a i(»pic of diff OMtion; 
'' Ir is easier to dilFufe (he UtrF.iiwte and Icience 
of the wf flern nations among the natives of {ndia^ 
by trandriting Eirropcrin books into their own 
tongue, than by inftrnciing i^f n\ in the £uro. 
pcan langiKiges/' The afRrm»ti?e of this posi- 
tion; we are rndined ta believe, is the tiuth, and 
to this enii the EErsirRE, anrt father advantages of 
a College arc rtqu'is^tc. To rcafon concfusively 
with a man, we mnft be well accj«i.»inted with his 
ft ck of t^kds, of principles, and of premifiS 2 we 
Ihould be well acquainted with his mode of think- 
ing »i>*i »e»foning. This knowledge is highly* 
important to obviate his ohjeclions, point out hia 
errors^ arni to convey more correal infoimation 
Ifo his mind. Whether Icientifrc, moral, or re- 
ligious trtfth fs to be convc yed, the fame acquainc- 
»iice wUW a man's mind, and his whole Itock of 
opmion», errors^ and prejudices, is desirable, aad 
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humanty fpfakin^, ncccffirjr. In order to tins/ 
a College, where Europeans and lucives (hill be 
Joined, H moft like y r<» cfftxft the desired g »od: 
it alwav b:*inir underftood, that we now treat of 
meini al««ne, which iin in evcrv ncher cafo, de- 
pend nil (he divine ra.iClion and bielling fi)r their 
bcfi' fici.«< f' fult. 

The folloaiiijr remaiks, here a little mod. Red and 
enlar^td, were tlcliV^reil in an inir«>duCloiy 
fpeech. at the laying of the ft)uula(ii»n Ilonr, 
and may tend to throw fome f.irchrr lig*u, on 
the NATURK and objrcts of the institution:— 
The obj rti <»r this Inditution are simply 

two — The PKOMOriON op Li rSKATURB; AND Tiia 
DIFFUSION OF ClI R IS I I AN IT V ; 

The HKOMOTioN of Literature; by afTord- 
ing to Europeans the means of cultivating the 
Ultra-Gin:4cs languages, efpcciaily that ol China 
and its rriburary kii^gdoms — and t<i NATiVfg of 
China, the means of becoming acqtiiinrcd with 
the Knglilh lai^guifcre, and wiih tlic prachcai and 
m^ft uflful piris uf the fcicf^cc of the Well. 

Tne vaA E:npire cf Chini in its narural and 
moral hidory, in its chronology and topt>graphy, 
in its laws and juris-pru ienCf, in the peculiarity 
of its mmncrs and culloms — and in the antiquity 
and singnliriry of its languier^ prcfcnts, without 
exaggcrati<Hi, the amplrli fivid on the T.ce of the 
globed, for the rcfearchet «»f rhe NuuralilV, the 
Hiftoiim, the Antiquir\, and the Phiiofophcr. 

Lan'juagk iff the mctlium by whicli ue be- 
come acquainted with many <»f the m )ft impor- 
tant fubjcdls of which we know any thing. The 
CniNtaE Lamguagi', from the figure and number 
of its external fymhols; from the nice and almott 
imperceptible fliades of found which diiUnguiQi itt 
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pmniinciation; from thc'$ingal.-«rit/ of its UHom-rn 
^nd from thr numUcT of irs dialvdls — is pcculiarri]|. 
iJifFc.iiit:. Thou^xh it lia« bcri) rricd in cliffcreric 
|>aits of Eur' |v , it has rarely been acquired there 
to any high dt|£rcenf i)tif.di'»n. The learned in 
Europe who have uritten on the fubjtcft u( Chi- 
nefc iireraturc, or arrcmled ro ihc Ciiincfc lan- 
guifie, ha-c.almi ft entire U failed except uhcre 
they \mm\ tUq Catholic M (li »narics, or fome Chi- 
nrfe frnt hnmf by them, as their ^uides. N«irivc 
bdok^y teachcis, and ihe daily colloquial riudium 
^Ti^ Urintincr m Eun»pe • nor is it likely that ihefc 
fiCilities v\ill be enj •vnl there for a long fim- to 
c»»mc; anil perhij^s never at an cxpenf;> which 
tiiA- f( Mv ivhi) j)i;{r ii the fpirit of inquiry^ could 
fullain. 

Cdina, viewed as an obj* cl of literary and phi- 
lofophical fpeculation, hiis fcarcely been touchy 
cd by Prorctl mt countries. All that has yet beeif 
done for its dev^ I 'penien^ by thcjfc who hold the 
do(5lrinrs of the R i'Tuiarion, exhibit it to us only 
as the'fi ft view which we obciin of a large and 
undi fci ibcd obj -dl, beheld on the horizon through 
a denfe and clouded atmofphere. Wnen we eveq 
take into the arc )unt all that has been done, with 
this virw.bv Reman Catholic countries, how little 
js it, comp<rcd with what is yet to be done! On 
how liriiny im[>orrant fuhjccits does the thicfe 
ck'ud of darknrfs ft. II hang; and on how many 
more are \ye leU to the conftant evolutions of 
conjeclur. ; hc^it.itint; between different or oppo- 
site c^»nclusions. There is fcarc;.ly any. foreign 
. counrrv of niore iniportanrc (or the Bcitil1i.na« 
Vtion to invedigare, than China, The proximity 
of Pritilli territory to that of China, and the very 
itnportant commercial relations wluch.fubsiat be. 
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twccn th^* two^coun^ric?^— t:^rr^5TiIy:.^ipak^ .ir a 
poinf of hi^li polit.icjit ronsivlcra(u>iu to 'un(i<rr«^ 
ft^ncl lully Chlncfc law% opinions, .i»ui manat r.i; 
aiui that cia only he (toac t fF 'luillybv^ ;i. kjiow- 
\'i\^c ol the l»»ng;i.igc!. Wtnt^vrr juliufv. of 
liif »?m »tt(in «»?! iniporraiu (iihj 6k^ th'-re nuy he 
Concrrninj^ Chii\a« iii the Lain, P'Cugucfc, nnd 
Fr.iK'h l.ii^mi.ip s; jct it is ao« t (fii^lc lo but a 
f.u — .fvi I}, r V r, ua'U^ rbai fprci»l hearing on 
.r;.c in «.r'i^s. » Grc.iC IJririin, v\hich v%'<iulvi.can- 
ft CVI c T SU"ll inlrnftiig f)rCuiii<H y to E'*<il.lh- 

incM. W fh Hi th'iiwifi^ any di'p ir i«rMni'nf ot\ 
ti r uorks v^liidi »flr.ic<i fiMin • i«rhlv rt'lprcflable 
p. US nfcr ihc rwti lort l?!in*^:fli s, it will dmC he 
ac;<iiU that there arr ll.il mnn intporrant iuh. 
J ct» <»| ^rtat if|tcrr(l to (»ur cuuur\, «»n which ' 
Urihcr ii.f >f in.ini>n i* ivtich w u'.f' d. Tii.i Con- 
si,diiath»n g*»vr.s thcprcfiit humble IfHl'tiitioii 
a pcului cla-m on the luppnr n\ the B'tfibnar 
tinp; n».r ♦•aV'* \ic a single iloubt but it:j fupporc 
Will be ^rantc d. 

Tiic oMier count' ies and lan^uigrs of Ultr.j- 
Gang s Inilji, are alf%> veiy important. The la^*s, 
manners, litcruure, an*! reli|/ion of th<fe c iin- 
trics likrwifw- furnifh ample fubjpifls for ir.venigi- 
rion. Tne Mahv Imgua'jjc his inilrcd bt-cn long 
cultivated by the Dutch, and of late by the Eng- 
lilh; and feveril very int<rc(ling nnd ufcful books 
have been printed, with a vici% to its iHultration. - 
BtU even here, there is ftill much to be done: the 
public, at lead in Britain, (lor I cannot dy, how 
it may be in Holland,) have but veiy fcanty, and 
often very erroneous ideas of the charaftrr of the . 
intercfting people, who inhabit the fli res of al- 
mofl all the Idands of the Archipelago, and of 
chcir foft and harm huous language. 
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^» The-lartgujigfcs'of the interior' of Sumatra-^ 
ot the J-ivancfc — «if the inhabitants of Borneo and 
the Celebes -of the Philippine Klands— of 'Ja- 
pan— ^oF C*mhodiii, and Siam, arc all. with the 
excepricMi offMirit' impcrfeft ide:i5 of the Japanefe« 
given in K^empferVi excellent Hiltory of J^pan^ 
and Thunberg's Travcl5, untDUchcd by Protes- 
tant nations, or iii a gr^ar meafure fo. Beyond 
fcartcred ami coiifiifed hints, lam not aware, ih.iC 
anr woik of mrrir, capable of 1 1) ii g open ihofc 
l.in«j:ii ♦If* 5, 1.85 «vcr bt'cn piibliOuHl by any Pro- 
tiftinc* Ic is hoped, thercforr, that the In- 
llitunon now commencing, may in courfc of 
time (for all fuch tft ibliflunents require many 
years to develop^- their advanragf^,) accumulate 
the means and marrria(!» <if uitohling in fome 
fmal^de^ree, thcfe ft veral languages, and the di- 
vcrsifi^:d cutaA r of thr people who fpeak them; 
and it is intended in this ( ilhiucion to unite the 



• Marsdfn-s History ofSumalra ; and Dr Leyden's Dissertation 
on the Lan^iia^e'^ and Lileiature uftiie Ir.do-Lhinesc Natiunt; 
and luH Comp.iraiive ViKa')uUrv. are the only retenc botiks, here 
known, which c^n be orout^ni forward as possessing any claim to 
an exception. The Disseruiion, with ail iis imperteiiionsy de- 
serve< a hi^rh rank among ti.ose l>«M)ks which treat of Eastern Li*" 
terature, and the Vf »cabii .ir . is al>o a useful pi(iducli«m. But the 
range of subject, assumed by the !earited author, was, not with, 
standinir hh uncommon mini ami tiaiisceridant taienrs, by far too 
extensive to ad.nit of .is laying open ail» or indeed any one of the 
laneu'jges of which he wrote. 1 he Or. him^ell mu>»i have been 
aware of this;- and he viiy likely considered iiis writings in no 
other light than as atTbrding a few niaterialNtbr oihers to iinpro\e 
upon»and even thii« ^'ieweti, w iih hi<i iIlu>tratiori<and remarks, they 
are highly useful, and willconfei' lastint; honor on the memory aad 
acquiremens of the author. KafHes' History «>f Java, which we 
have had the pleasure to see sinc*e the Brsi edition ot this paper^ 
contains an astonishing, ma^s K^'i useful inlbrn^tion and several 
comparative Vocubuiaries^ which will greatly iaLcilitatc fulure 
researches. • .■ -> . 
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fludf of rhc t^ngu^p;es and hiftory of thclc couiv-. 
rrir^, with chofc of Chiiiii. in a% far a.« m.iy be 
practi<*able. Bjc our rccdcincnt at Malacca^ on 
what may perhaps, comparcci \ri»h fcvcral other 
of our M'ifions, be considered a l<rgc fcalc, was 
intended for Clun.i,and as a kimi c»t lubftiiute for 
a resider»cc On "i Tie border of (hat country, which 
we would have preferred had it been attainable. 
Thertf ire. obje^lls connected with China, will, in 
ccMifiirinity with that idea, hold a chid place in 
the Seminary now propofed— nor however to the 
exclusion of others. For ihoui{h it afTimes Ciiina 
as part of its name, rather than any mf>re gene- 
ral itenomination, yet ihat dtn^s not intimate thac 
orhcr obj;rcts do n:>t conwr into the pl<n, but that 
ihev do not hold the chief place. 

H )wcver jjriMt the vrant or' c^rrcd and full 
information in Europe, concerning the iOinds and 
countries around us may br, ir is abunitant, com* 
pared with the informuion of their inhabitants i 
about the fcience and people of Europe. Beyond 
themfjives — their trees — thrir pid ly — thiir prau» 
—and rheir own little concern*, — the iHjndt rs 
have abfolutely nothing ii.Min vrhicii to employ 
ihe mind— no mtteri.*ls \or pn»fiti«bl- thought. 
They have fc.ircrly any lireratiire or fcietice of 
their own, nor have ihcy reccivctl any Irom abroad, 
except that whicii has a«'C«Mnp4nicd the delusions 
ot the faMe prophet. Is it any woiuter then if 
the mind, confined to itfU — to i s own evilj, mis* 
fortuiuSg and wrongs, — ij. g^ nt r ire, riill, acquire 
a malicious Cift, iiui sink into (lupuiii) ? 

The Chine fe, indeed, are a loore induHritius, 
a<5live» and civiiixcd people; but even amon^^ 
them, the degree of gmrral kn »wlcdgeis fcarctly I 
greater than among the Mala}s, nor are ufs^fui to* 
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<?ongraMl!ating h'»hifclf 'that he* wj& iiu^ •Jv»rM**in 
a^ny' rf our baibatoiis roiirSfrifs of rhc Weft; 
«• for tlun*^- fus he; •• 1 n iift hav'c li'veci in a 
c.ivc'uiixfer i^roimd— -t^tt n ihc bnk aiul loofs of 
ITccs — ^worn leaves ami long ghif* f»r inv .r<*VcT- 
iiig; LiiiJ b. r.n Tcally'a boill, thoii^^h id ihefiiap^ 
cif a man!" \\ u be fo with civ Ic.uned, what can 
r^ic views <.f the illiuiatc bv ! Uiult r (ucli cir- 
Ciin ftances the nunci contraCtB, anil icqiMrcs a 
rifidi rurn— the rthfc c»f gond ,:hif r\ ilia civ.itiy 
wraken-.d — b fc ^\\s\ I »vv jiuiulg^nc^s hic h. d re-* 
couire'ro.tironler t«». ft I Hi; iS.e vic.-tnt hx^urs--- 
Slid the fliflal Ciiaia'cl*>r » Xv rniri:g^y tit gtrii r.iivS.' 
, To incroCiiK'e rhe aniiile ft >rr's .i f k'.iovi Ucfge^. 
jioiT IT'd by Clirifti.iii C unrri! s -^niong tK n:, or 
!*<) afforJ the ft! the rr^cAMi O^^tcquirin^ rha' kn«»w- 
ledge then1(clvc.«» muft, < onsuicr il b.nly v\ a 
philamhrO| ic p iht of view, (wux r..kin^ religion 
into the accrunrj be hTgi.lv i in ;ii Feint. Tnc 
fixW nitcnipts to do fo, will iloubth fi he very ini- 
perf;(ft, ahd peihaps attrni'd wth S>ut little fuc- 
Cefs; but the atrempcs mull be made iiTf me age 
aitid by feme nation — ami we miy iilk— -uhat ajge 
fo proper as the prefen% in which cvrty Chris- 
tian country is rouftd to lircr^iry/ moral,, iiiul re-* 
Ilgious activity ? and what n^trions so fii'aii Eng-' 
land and the Ncthcrlarids :.-fo fir in pn»ximit)f of 
situation^, westhh^ and talent? This' I.^Uiiiirroti^' 
commenced u«der the Gc^Vfrnmehi'^of* his NeJ* 
rhcrland's Majefty, will we irult, be Cohsidefed 
ars entitled to the aid of learned and opulenr'per-'' 
fbns fn Holland, and in Dutch India, ' "Ft'/t a* 
tniWiedgc bf ihc^ Ghincfe language 'muil * tre riP 
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high impnrrance to t nation, whofc p»'.ffL(n.»ns 
alinoft border on China^ as thofc of the Nether* 
l^ndn do. 

The invert igation of mere abflrad qtJffti'Mis, 
and the {^ratificaiion of fpiculitive curiusiry^ 
are amnng the inferior i»bj els of knowlctlj^e, lu 
its .ipplicacion tcr commerce, to g.»vrrnmenr, to 
the intcrcourfe of nation^^ and ro ihc praoticxl 
purp«»fes of life, we bchoKi ohj- <th vaftly more 
important; and yet its view rife:* infi'iiicly hi^lur 
than even to tlufe. It points upwanl to Driry 
and forward to eternity. It is intended to con* 
du^ man ro God---and to make liim happy for 
ever. Moil of chofe things about which our 
though. s are now engroflcd, our talents employ* 
ed, our property expended, and our time exhauft- 
ei1« arc di (lined to peri Hi: 

MOKTALlA FACTA PIftlBVNT: 

The deeds of men will perifh. We can look 
forward to a period uhen the mofl magnificent 
works of art, on which the (kill and wealth of na- 
tions have been exhauHed, Ihcill be dcHroycd, and 
n<it a single veHige of human greatncf:^, or hu- 
man fcience left about them ; ami when the rich- 
eft and moft extensive C4»llittions < f books, and 
curiosities, and appararuSj- which literary, p^iilo- 
stiphicat, and an(iqu.4ri:in iiiduftry has heap^l to. 
gefher through a lon^ fuccedf.in (»f »g- .^, IImII be 
melted down in the ftimcs of the difTtivmg Uni. 
vrrfe, and no longer diltinguifhiblc from the con- 
fufed mafs of its aflirs' 

Thar knowledge^ therefore, which termin.ites 
in objedls merely m.iteriil an<i trmporarv, how- 
ever ufeful in its pUce, is far from being adequate 
to render man a truly wife and happy being— ^ 
which leads urco obftrv :— 

Y 
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That THE niFFUsxoM or CHwi^riAitiTr is rhe"^ - 
frconct antl chief cibjc^t of rbis Inllifurion Chrtu-'- 
tianiry iit that divine fcicnce nhich teaches man* 
\yoKi' tfi he virtuous in this worhl^ ami happy af- 
rrr death. If opens to the view of his ever adive 
fail, the profpcdl of a ficlicity uhich exceeds the 
comprehension of the mort enlarged intelL^^- 
"Which uril more than fiJI his nio(l unlv>und; d dr« 
aire.*, and be coimnenfur.ite with his : Xidrncr.'^*!^ ^ ^A 
then, it he important to communicate c^.m.von- 
knou ledge, the advantages of which nre mnfi red 
within the limits of a Ihorc and unrerr:uii life, 
how much tinTc ^^^ to impart divine knowledge, 
the henrfirs of which flretch forward in endkfa 
»nd increasing progrcffijn^ through, infinite age^ 
bevond the giavc ! 

If we for a n>«)ment furvey the deplorable ig- 
norance, the degrading idolatry, and* the multi. 
firious delusions of the people of China^ and the 
Iflands i>f this Aichipcbgo; if we rcH ^t that 
nine tenths of them have tvirfaken the true &.>d,, 
and are woifliipping gods of wood, ttone, a-nd 
clav ; and that the other tenth is involved in the 

# 

faith of deceit:^* which run as deep perhaps, a» 
any that blind the p.igan world, — we muft be, 
tnu'hed with a frnfc of their ignorance, guilty and. 
mif«ry; and feel our obligation to do ail in ouitv 
power to impart to them tl>e knowledge of a. bet<* 
fer f)flem. 

Since the days of the ApolUef, chriOianity has 
been exteniled and maintained by the inltrumcn- 
rality of ordinary teachers. Infpiration and the 
gift <if ronu:uesceafed, brcaufe they, were no l?>ng- ^^ 
er neccffiry; and from that time, it became, the 

^ Referriog to the delusiuus urMtihouieUoism^ '.'/' ' 
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dary of all fuhfpqucnt reachert. to (cck, by clofc 
ftuily of the Scriprurcs, and the ufc of common 
means, the qualiHc.itions requisite for their office. 
Thefe qualiftciiiions h;ive been ufii «llv acquir-'l 
in fome Scmina'jr, College, or Universir) . Ii 
Europe, advaiu^jajv^ f»r culrivanng the mind, 
(Icifintr ir viith iiitfjl k'lowkiK^c, ^inil prpiting 
CiindiiUfrs for rh • rnnili.ni iiii'iiftrv, are indeed 
giear, and d lily incrc.isi ijx — oi.iv tliev continue to 
increafe more inul mor. ; T-.r \vr iirj fullv p-r- 
fuacifd, that the more lj«rnrd anv pious Mjnidcr 
or M ifio'Liry i>. r» nujch the hcnti fi icci \% he 
f»r rhe ri;4»U diicinr^e nf his highly iiODorranr 
woik: rhofc >*H.i h.vc had bjt a I'ma I Ih.irc of 
h.iniin kno\*'led^«\ grnrr dly teel rh«! value of a I 
m«>re lihri d v Jic »f ion, ( \ hether pri le will allow 
th.-ni ti> be ciiliti or n«if) by the diridv«n(agrs 
whi.h attend ihe w mc of it. 

B ir, the in<»H Icarnrd ;iiul accomplillird men, 
on their firit arrival in tncle c >.m!rics, libor un. 
cicr great difadvantaj/e.^, ir rhiy have every thinjj 
to br^m ftir chenifelvc^. Tuey knovv nor how lo 
Comm.-nce advantigeoufl : this is efpecially the 
Cafe with thole that ftudy Chincfe; in as much 
as, with the exception of habits of application, 
and the knowledge of univertal grammar, they 
can derive but lirtle brm fie from thr-ir previ>tus 
attainments in the languages of the Wdl. F«»r^ 
the Chiacfe language is formed on principles to- i 
rally difFcrenr from ihofe of alphabetic langUiigs, 
hence every thing is rntiiely new to the l;irners| 
and, witlitiut fome ailiOnnce from rhofc whci have 
gone before, their progrcfs muft h: Cfmipira« 
lively fl »vv. They want local exj>«*ricnce; and 
men, much their inferiors, in other bianches of 
knowledge, havmg enjuyed local advaiitag.a (or 
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but a fh'^rt tf.mr; b come more immcdiatcljr ofc- 
fii' than rhey. Hence, the utility of fome local 
Iii(l<rucion» $inMl-ar to that now propofrd, in which 
thofc who C'»me from Europe or other countries, 
miv he iniriared in rhc vernacular tongues and 
tl^fir pr(^{rr<rs accelerated by the aid oft n fuirable 
collcdiiin of nitivc bo«»k^; bv'thc afllllance of 
pr'»per teachers; anil by the experience «»f thofc 
who have preceded thrm. It is uihont doubt. 
dc-^irihle, that every M (fionary flacion fhould 6c 
fur;ii(h"d with the means of imparring the kncivv 
l-'Igorf which we fpcak; hut fome places arc 
c!ie.i|)er, m«»re hcalihy, more retired, and m^ z 
ce»i(r:il thiii iirhers; and confrquently pi. (Tefs na- 
tiif {•i\ !nn«e ndvantiges for an Acidemical Infli* 
tu io'i. B smIc's, the expcnfe of furnifliing every 
fl'if i >ii. w ir "• fiiifrible houfes, hooks, teacher.'^, and 
oriu r nccrflTiry iriilruments of knowledjfr^ would 
bj far c«»'» greic to allow the moft diltanc hope lA 
irs ever being accompliflied. In regard to na- 
tUKii iKl**antagc8, Malacca is perhaps, preferable 
lO :niv of the places np'und. Moreover, the fti* 
niul'jt that is aiFirdcd by fcveral or mnny perfons 
(Jjdvin^ togrilicr, and the emulation excited 
thereby, are of greit importanc* every where; for, 
there are perhaps, fvW men in the world fo en- 
tir^'ly unvlcr the influence of purer rn reives, as ne- 
v.r to derive the leaiV addition il fpur from thofc 
of a f-condiry kind; and the relaxif'g influence f>f 
tropical dim «te$ on the human (yjlem, renders 
tius fort c»f excitement, pr'»hiblv, more fieceflPary 
thin in colder countries. Ir is alfo evident, that 
a Itition where there is much ac^Hve |ab«>r, \t\ the 
w«y of prenchin^ or public inllrustlion, is not f.» 
UtII fuited for fuch an Inltirution; unlcf?< there be 
indeed, an adequate nunihcr of laborers to cairy 



on the fL^We parr of rhc fcrvicc, fo ss to leave 
fufficic^nt Icifurc for thofc on uhnm the duties of 
the Oillej^e «1cvoIvc, ro <lcvorr themfrlvrs to chc 
work oftuiti<»n. The fence c»f rhis fbTervaM *n is 
fcic in every C'»unrrv, where the vioik <if innnic- 
tion is UMilcr'akni; ry-n in ihofe where rvny 
pith of lireriifure and fcience ha^ brrn rrodden 
f»ir a^r^, and where there i.i, rompj«rjiively fpe^k- 
ing^ little to do^ hut to prefs f >r\%4rd in a road aU 
reaiiy prepareil; how iiiuc^ more then, in iho(c 
coui«tri< s y^hi re the piTficip««t rlnrf^sto be t.iu^hr, 
are to he commu'^icacetl through the medium of 
a foreign language — a lani*U4ge at once diffi ult 
Co lira tgrrs, and little culuvaccd bv them — i 
language in w»«ich there arc no uf ful b >• k«, (I 
mean n«ine that chrdlia*) trachen could nuke ufe 
of) concainin|r (he El. ments f»t Knowledge — no 
Inf^icutes of M<»ral P lilofophy* — no Svftrm^ of 
Divinity — no Church Hinories-— and no Cutical 
helps to underhand the Scriptur^^, — publilhed 
and ready as a foundation to iiuild up<iii? The 
preparation and compilation of thefe elements 
alone, will require many years, and the labors of 
fcverJ pcrfoiis^ endowed with variety of tal* nfs. 
Nor would the bentfir of fuch compilation?, be 
coi filed (o native ftudents onlv| thofe v ho come 
tc<»ni abrO'id, c ven admitcinfit ^1^^^ thev have been 
already inftrui^cd in thefe fubji dJs, in their own 
languigr, Wi»uld alfo find them eictedingh ufefut 
at firlf. B ing acquainted with the subjects, 
rhey would he able to read fiich books foonrr than 

* Ti«r SzB SH(H> niHV ind-rd he consiiirr^n nt (-oiirniiin g 
a systriii o^ Mortl Piiili»^oi»lu; hui of m PiffHii kind; e\ 
treiiiely defeciivf; frrq^irri'lv imxeH wiih f.ilse f>riiiri jle } 
trii'iin^ *i» iJ tl.iirv; Hi%i\ ivi lioui clear mid jutl vicvta of utm 
Dciiyi jcs ii» liiuiid aioa. 
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mnj other; and their prrvious attainments would' 

>arter a whilr^ fit them for improving the firfl 

m'orks of this n^iure which will no daubt be inw 

pcrtcch • • 

It ou^ht alfo to be notirrj, ih;it whether for na* 
tivrs or ftirri^ncrs, a thorough knowlcdgs of 
THE CLASSICAL BOOKS <it thc cotinirirs in which 
thry ;irc to labor^ of f ht jr HisTORY, Rbligto^^, 
anil Philosophy, is of the first imkortan'ce; 
and (1i iiiUI h(»lil a chief pLce in their tuition. A 
1 native preacher, unacquainted with the liter<«^L c 
and hrrt'»ry of his own countr>'» will he contrrrnn- 
ble in the ryes nt the brtter inf«>rmed; and a to* 
ni^iur, \*ho hit not read rhe books moll ei^eein- 
ed by the peopi- , ami who cannot convcrfe about 
the gre*it lines '»f rhcir hiftory, nnd the principal * 
eveiiis whici> have Hff.-cb<l dicir polictcal lta?e. 
Will lab.>r utidrrgtear ciif.io* vantages, be li^hily 
rrteim d, and I.^Tc d vult 1 -ij^ce oi ment.il gr'«tu 
fication^ ;ind infVruviti >.i.— B< siJs*«, a prracner's 
innrudlions will be api to be uiih«>ut puinc, and 
ofien like a Ihooti^^g bo!<:dc the mark» it he have 
not a tolerable acqtiaintance with the hiflory and 
litemrure of the people. His attempts to <ivcr- 
turn their idolatry, can hardly be cxp^dcd to 
have a juilicious diic(£tit>n. He will be fre* 
i^uently in danger <>f niiftaking an auxiliary for 
an enemy; and of ovrilooking fome point, in 
which Centrales the grand force of pagamfm. 

But an adequate fuf>ply and conilant liiccession 
of chriftian reachcrs fnnn Europe or America, ia 
hardly ti^ be <xpe<fled. The expence is too 
heavy, rhe facrifices too great, and the chances of 
war may cut off rhe f»ip|ly altogether.* Nor in- 

• Or ihiK vie i»ave iin *xami»le m iiir D»i'rh iM'Ssr^nont 
iu India, during part of me late war, in nLicli mo^t ol ih«; 
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deed are highly qualified ftrangen so writ ad pt« 
ed for evangtIiziMg the hcachcrn. as Icfs qualiBrd 
natives are. Hence the nrct (Tity rf preparing 
mean^ for (he education c»f Chridui narivcs t»r 
the miniOry. Wc c.innot d<Mibt hur rhac the 
princip.il o-irt of the w.> k of c Miverninjr the na- i 
liona t(» C*»»il^, Will b<: rffcCtv-d bv pcrfot^s b' m 
and tauirhf »niong the pc'jpie. Wc are alfi tuliy 
auar^iJ fh^'ir ut«fttnc's t.»r ih.it w»nk, widuiut a 
C« urfi* of prcVi.ius «nft«u^ti«)a in ,JkoI,ij^\^ and 
rhe rUmer.r.n cif i u»nafi kriowUc^g*. The prtfcic 
Lrftiturion has th<*rcf^«rc .i f cciilc>c tofuch nirn. 
Thcmuh (iimII in its b i;in<»i ^, ic is hnpni^ that 
• n conifr <( unie it may inc rc.ifr, be fuiiiifhvd 
viith lludcnts ot (his licicripfion, and v^ith the 
means ( f inip«rfirt^ to them a coinpctcnr know, 
ledge of philolopliy, (acrrd literature, theology, 
and ochrr iinp«»ri«inf and neCvfT^ry branches. Ac 
lealV it fee nis «»ur du'y to hope for luch an event, 
aiut to make all the preparation in our powrr. 

Ic rarely f^lls to rhe lot nf one general ioti of men 
both (o commence atml to complete much that is j 
great and good. Obj^dts of h g< n^ ral and public 
nature, require the wifjom, the patronage^ and 
the fupport of many; and a union <>f thele (hreo 
thing's IS not to be ixpccltd in a Hiort: time. 

Ciibrct'cs %vere left wuitcui Mii'isier«|.had iLauiiOuitfs ai h* 
oul religious iustruc iou. 
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« 
Chine fe 9frniofi$ ard ptejudues which militmfe agarnsi 

the Cospfl^-^D lis/ym oj iab-.Tandii^mctmifSttdexm 
rrt on heaa fy. 

I N rISr rroruJ r^flinn of tliis woik wc »o 'k norice 
It* rty, «»t tHf- ft ac •»t*rhc Chinese 4s to rcii^ion and 
nn<ral.s — Wiih rcj^aid ro their iVntinirnts and 
pi< \ . (Twlli- PS r^aii.ft tlu Gt fpcl, fh< V .in vcrv nu- 
ni( ro IS. VV< c in tinly fiaau* a few. A»n'»ni/ others, 
lUc hllruiiifr cl'iim The attention oi Midionarict 
ami M tliona.y S< citticb. 

i. Tlifir vicMb of I he Siiprcire B« inp are ob- 

j fcurc in the hiuhrft degree. The ccmtusion thaC 
pervades their facrcd hooks on this ttiiidamental 
ftihjcct, 15 extreme. He isgcntrally ccMitounded 
ui(h visible narure. Now and then a fcnrimcnt 
rehuive to divine juHice and goodnefs^>ccurs; 
biiT» \vhtre» c»r in whi^ni, rhrfc atirihutes are 
lodged, the reader cannot pofRhle difcover. On 
meeting wiih a jiift idea <»f God (for there arc 
fonie fuch in (he molt blinded nations.) he will 
fed plealVd to fee that the great G >vernor of the 
Univerfc •^ has not left hiinfelf without a wir* 
nrl.v;** yet the v<:ry next page will moft probably 
prrfcnrhim with fome senriment utterly inconstt- 

. It w with all our notions of fupreme power and ex- 
cellence, and highly derr»gatory to the natural and 
nutral atcributes of Deity. To impart the know. 
IcOge f)f the tiue GoiS^ — the Tri.une Jehovah, to 
this people, will be no eafy talk. Wc have to 
C( mbat manv of their popular notions, and moft 
revered opinions — and to difcriminute clearly be- 
tween tho(e opinions that are radically and en. 
tirtly wrong, and thofc partly founded in our lu* 
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turil notiofis of God, but parrtially mixed with er- 
ror, — r\% difliculc. 

2. They do nnf undcrOiind, or fully rccojjniz**, 
the doiilrinc of divine provulence. Thr frnvrrn- 
nicnc of rhc world is fomciimcs (iividcci by th^m, 
bciween heaven and the go»ls — or b.twcrn hea- 
ven, enrth, and m;in — or between ihe San PAOa, 
(i. e three precious ones of ihe BulilhifttJ cnch 
of uhich rul<*« m Ins rurn. Inf^ead nf acknowledg 
ing ihc condifccniion of G'd in employing his 
crearuies as inflrunientb in tiie execution of hii 
piirpofc^, they teach and believe, th.itthesAC sarc 

£SSKN n ALLY NiCtSSARY TO III\f, AND THA I* WI YH- 
OUT THEM HR COWLD .NOT GOVERN THK WORLD ! 

3. Their notions of a future llare, firm another 
oblfacle to the Gofpel. S(»n\c prof, f^ to expedfc 
no rewards after death — and to dread no punifli- 
menr, — nay, fuch do not even believe that they 
(hall exirt after their breath departs. To ihefc 
perfons, the df»<flrinc of the f«»ul*8 immortality 
and of the refurreAion of the body, — are a^ 
•• idle tale^/*-..This is not, however, the general 
belief of the Chinel'e.— -The far greater part of 
them believe the doClrine of the tranfmigratioa. \ 
of fi.uN; and thev are apt to conf »nnd the Chris* 
tian d(»'^rine of future retrihiirions, with their 
own prepoftcr<•u^ dc»«^mis. With thefe, the dif- 
ficulty is not in c«invii.cing them that THkRe Aai( 
rewards and punifli^ncnts after death; but in ex« \ 
plaining to th^m the n^turr. causes, and lx« 
T»NT thereof. I.i ilcalniir with the mafs of the 
Chincfe, their popular br-litf in the exil^cnce of 
future retribution^, mull be considered and im- 
jvfoved as sin auxiliaiy — to attempt tp fh.«ke this, 
wouUl be to undermine a part (*t thr f>>uiuiatioii 
of our own f)lUiii. Wh^t is to be done, there* 
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fore, is to (hfw the DiprcRHNCB between rh.nt cror$ 
felicity and mifcry which a bewildered iinagii\«i^ 
tion, a guilry confcitnce, and an inrercliid prirli- 
hood, — have painted, and placed htfore the cre- 
dulous people; and ihar pure and rational h<ip- 
})iner}c, and that terrible and endlefs wor, — which 
the mercy and jufticc of Gocl, have prcp^ired lor 
mankind — to point out the tuue CAUsts «hichr 
bring men to ev<:rlafting ruin, and fliut them for 
ever out of heaven —to Ihcw the hv^avrn-dcvifi if 
method, by which the Icuil can be lav.d, i?i 
contradiftindion from the mul»ifaiious caufes of 
future milery, and means of tururc hippinifs. 
which their own gloomy and unfiuicliil f\ (h lu 
points out — to prove the kNOLEssaiul unchai^g 
iNC DURATION of future r( tributions, in opposi- 
tion to their views of innumerable r< volu:iont 
and temporary fufftrings, after death; — and to 
dirc(fl to the practical uses ot fuch a fauh, in 
deterring men from sin, and in llimulaiing them 
t » a life of holv obedience. Now, this will be 
funl a talk of uncommon difficulty — lo confufrci 
arc their views and books on ihefc poinis, that it 
is no eafy matter to iiifcover WHAT ir is whxh wc 
ought to combat — and, having difcovcred this, lo 
maintain, and cherilh their general belief in fu* 
ture retributions, while at the fame time, we (hew 
the futility of the arguments by which their par- 
titular definitions thereof are fupported — and 
pTiivc tlic infufficiency of the means by which 
they hi)pc to elcapc miftry and attain fclicity-.- 
and demorftraic the injury of their f)jtem, to vir- 
tue and to happinc fs— - to do this, will be a labor of 
peculiar delicacy and difficulty. The reprefen- 
lations of futute ginry and mifcry, in the fa- 
cred Sciipturcs, arc too exalted, too chafte^ and 
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too deeply marked uirh rhc hoHnefs and juflicc 
of God, in be arceprable to ihofe pagms who artf 
deeply ftmlied in the riodrine of the Metempfy- 
chosis. The Chri(Han view of errnul realirir^, is 
neither MiNrre nor gross enough for ihofe who 
pr«)fcrs [«> have nK-afiirril, uirh geomrcricnl prtci- 
SHMi che height and dcpch, the breadth and 
letigih, of che priCon of d.irkneft; to be ca- 
pable to ilcf'ciihe (he furicHis evolutiom of the 
fl IOCS of fophrr; and to exhibit to ocular infpec- 
fion, the m.»dc!i of torture by which the various 
claflTcs o| file mir T;«ble, ;ifc punfliod. ---The pleas- 
i'ljr and lanctf. in^ ^l'»rie!i of ctiTnal life, are 
tooiliUaMC in*i fpirwu^l lor thofe who think they 
C HI hol.l f»irh ro open view, the mansions, the 
dref:*, the equipage, the emplovmenf, and the 
grandfiir, of happv n»en in the lite to come. 

4. Their notions of the nature of virtue and 
vice are in4icfi nte and cibfcure. Thofe fligrant 
sins ^gainfl which natural confcience hfts its 
voice in t Vtry ct»unrry, are condemned, it is true— 
and thftfc viriu.s of which it approves, are com- 
monly considered honorable, and men exhorted to 
pra<flife theni. But Chinefe philofophrrs and 
metaphysicians have explained and refined, till 
they have re fined away virtue and vice, to mcri 
R.LATtve T^RMS— made man his own end — hit 
prince an(i parrncs, his ^od — he laws of h\% coun* 
try, the llandard of hi:i <4<lhons — and interef), in 
fome (hape or another, his only motive in d<iing 
good, and in avoiding evd. Mi^raliDs and pricfts 
4i.ive erred in a rather diftVrent manner. — Over- 
liMiking the gnnd f >und.irions and rlTeiuials of 
virtue in gencial, they drive^on f<»me piriicular 
one c<» fuch cxtrav itrant lengths, as ihat it no long. 
cr appears to be a viktuk, but an oppRLSsrv£, Bw'R« 
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PRLSENT cooD. Tnc cflVncc uf vice is fupoiilcd 
to c<>nsifb cliicflv in oppo«in}f, or dilFcnting fn>m, 
llic ancicnrs, and ics inalifrniry, in the injury ic 
d »cs to individiiaU and socicries. 

5. Tluir hi^h anil iinliniitcd veneration for 
ihtir facied f:iires, whom (an above n« ticcd} they 
considi r ncctir.iry to God-; yea, fomfriine.1 equal 
with him, — conilitutcs a j^ieat obftacic to the 
Gofpel; as they consider the ciicnmllances of 
our blclFcd Lord's life anii death, as not only un- 
worthy ot a v^ifcand good mai», but rj<ther as the 
proper awards of divine julHce for prrpMi^il c»r re- 
Urivc crimes. This, at f\r\\ *ighr of theGoIpel*, 
or at firft hearing rhe hilh»ry ot Chrift'iJ Life, — 
is, I believe, not an uncommon imprcflion among 
thrm. Thus, while *• he wa'c wounded for our 
cranfgre(ni)ns, and bruifed for OUR iniquities, we 
smful m'>rr»il5, in the height of our ignorance, es- 
teem him to have been judicially fmitten of 
God and affli(fled '* — How Orikingly is this ful- 
filled among the Chinefe! — They praife Confucius 
in language and terms similar to th^fe with which 
we sing the pra»fes of the eternal Gt»d, the Crea- 
tor of the ends of the earth ! To let fi>rth Chrill, 
/ ,thc only begotten of the Father, among ftich a 
pe(»ple, as ckucifird^ and yet the hi>pe of a lolV 
woihi — ;is Lord of lite, death, and eternity, to 
wh«)m tven their figes muft bow down and be 
indebted f»r their fulvation, — is a moli grating 
and unwelcc^me fubi ct. •• It is foolllinefs to 
ih,ii,.v — Ir IS ihe!c?nir abf. lurrly mctflaiy, be- 
fore this nation can be tiulv vitcut^us and happy, 
(hat its veneration for ancient names l)C dcllroy- 
e », or at Ijutt grcacly wrnkcned ; tor the names, 
examples, and Tntings of inc v\ifc-iiien ol former 
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d.iys, are considered rhe only fiindtions of virtue, 
and the infallible lland.irdsby which opinions, and 
vices, are co be cried. But this uill be a molt 
dclicare, difficulty and tedi«>us oprrarion. Ir v%ill 
require a very full underft".inding of the real flaCc 
of rhe qiiellion, of wiMr is to be cond mnkd, 
and WHAT to be commended in th<*ni — and (he 
reafms lor and agjintl them. To rijv*c1 ih:fc iu 
the lump, Would be to condemn much of uh.it 
ourov\n fvftem acknowlodi«cs, commends, i\ni\ rn- 
jciins; to (brink eniircly from the ralk of Ihcw- 
tn^ wherein they h.ive b*cn che means, oi <u c.i- 
sions, of keeping the people in ignorinoi, i.ic»h- 
trv, and vice, would be uiwj)ithy of thofc '.viui 
have a revelation from G hJ, and an etrrn:ty l«id 
open before rhem. Srill, the woik will be viiffi- 
cult — none ought to attempt it uithout a nun- 
petent arqu tintance with the»»l '^cal friencc, and 
uith rhe Chinefe cladical bodk-*. — And if .my 
thing (hould ever be written with this vifw, it 
ought to be in the firft ftyle of languigc. A fail- 
ure would be ft)r a time, very prejudicial to rhr 
caufe of truth — while a fuccelsful effort would 
pnive nf the greateft podiblc fervice. 

6. T'le Chinefe are taught to think thcmfj vrs 
fupcrior to all other pc«»pie- a certain conremp- 
Cuoiis fevlini; towards foreigners, runs throui:li i 
the bof^ki of Confucius and Menciui^; it fcemi to 
have a^uatcd rheir minds ; and influenced ihrir 
language. *• F.»reignci'* feldom occurs in euh.-r 
ancient or m«Klrrn Chinefe writing*, without ne- 
ing joined by f^mc difrcfpccHul epithet, implvint^ 
or cxprcdi (g. foinething about the tgnorancr, bru- ^ 
tality» birbarifm, obtHnncy, and mean»it(s (d 
other nations; and their obligations to, or de- 
pendence upon, China, This feeling is tludiiutW 
cheriihcd by the Governmenc, ami manilcftcd ui 
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Jill If? tnnfidtions wirh ftrangers. Now, for a 
people rhirt elevated^ in their o\rn concepcions, 
bv narur(^, and civilization, and wealth, — to receive 
furh a religion at the G»»rf»cl of J fus from llran- 
^rrs whom fhey diTpife and lo(»k down upon,— 
ftrikcs direC>ljf at rhc ront <»f rhcir national pride. 
Ag.iinil this the G )fprl has to work its way into 
C>nna. 

7. The Chinefe have jrenrrallv a high idea of 

the chiraCtcr of a tracHcR Tliey think he 

(hi>nlil be grave, refeivcil, dignified, perfect; and 
held in hon'-r by the G<»verninent and { c >plr. 
Tnis may, if is rrur, ulriinattly tufO to the ad- 
vantage ot the G.'lp !; but at firft there is reafmi 
to fiar its operation uil be lunitui; f<»r, the ** hu- 
mility with whit h ih< nu fleiiprs of Chrift (h mlci 
be cloihed*'---fh<-ir ** condclc ruling to men of 
h)W eftifr,/" — their "preaching the Gofpel to 
ihe poor/' — rhrir ** teaching in the marketplaces, 
and from houfe to houlc,*' — in (hort, their being 
without feciilar dignity and eclat, — are consider- 
ed ill be- fitting the rank of teachers. While tl.is 
Ihews the necefliry ol a circumfpc<5l and dignified 
behaviour, in thofe who preach the Gofp* I i«» the 
Chint fe, it likcwis points out the propriety < f not 
/ employing very young men in that woik, unlefs 
they be under the dirc(5lion of fome elder laborers. 
The Chinefe are perhaps, more accuftomed to or- 
\\ der and fubordrn ition in ilie different ranks of 
fociecy, than any other people: the idea of a 
community in which all the members have equai 
authority, does nn Co much as exift among thrm. 
H.)W far this dclVrves the consideration of I^Iis- 
sionary S >cieties, and bodies of men laboring for 
the C(M)veision of China, may indeed, be a ques- 
tiorj with many. Bur that it defcrves very fc« 
rious attention, at firit, is with the writer beyond 
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J tlou-ic. S«>tne well orj^inizcii fyftcm of onfrr 
• nrl rcclcsiiOical polity ihould be fix*d upon hv 
rlv»f* iocicties ch.it arrcmpr rhr w<»rk; othrrHifr, 
there is a tiati^er that a coninuintv wi'hout law^, 
or where cich one's will is the li^v, will r«|| jnro 
'l*rreff)Cot, and Che ili^nity of riiar.idler that Ihoiilii 
attach to the teach'-r of rrli^^inn. be I«»lK 

8. VVfiofi the crurhs »»f c^uilli mirv are propofid 
ro thi< people, thry attenipr to (\nA in their own . 
f\([ m ioin thing similar. I have (ccn a mm for 
many fuccelTive months, fpen*l a consiKraMe por- 
tion of time, in trying to fi kI in thnr ci illical 
t^ ) »k<, fomcthing l.ke rhe d '(Srin*: of ritlemp- 
fi'Mi, (he immortality of the foul, and the tcfur. 
rrchon. The ingenuitv of tlic learned in f»rcing 
rtfcmblances of this fort on one b.fore he if 
aware, is fuch as to require him to be conftantly 
on his guard. That he may nor make conccdiont 
derogatory to the Gofpel. It is ycry true, that 
we (hould avail out Id ves of the aid of rvcry good 
(en(in)ent which we find exKhng aminir the hea- 
then — not to do fo would be dilhonor.iblc to the 
good lefs of God, who has t»>r wjfc purpofrs, 
miintai ted them in the m 'ft" d. pr.ived iiei«>hcn 
nations, from the beginning; but it is equally 
true that great caution is necessary in admitting 
in full, toe explanations even of moral duty, i^ivcn 
in p^gm writings-- how much more in bringing in 
their philofophical opinions to the aid of (he Gi»s- 
pel. The example ol Origen of Altxaiuliia, and of 
Tertullian in Africa, ftaiuis to this dav sourbea- I 
con in fuch cales. Thcfe eminent Fathers in. 
deed, difF red widely in what thcv took from the 
heathen; Oiigen borrowing endlcfs fpeculationi 
from them, which led to allegorize away the ge- 
nuine fcnfc of Scripture; while Tertullian ftf>oii 
forth as the champion of Monallicifm^ and pleaded 
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for the inrro(1u»^ion into the Church of Chrift, of 
nriortifi: attons prattbrni hy p.igans tor ages before* 
So unuillini; are the Chincf« to allow them- 
frlves lo be furpiflVd, or rhac any other people 
jx'iFvfi ihat of '.\hich ihcy cannor boaft> — that 
thev f.incv rrrfmi>Unc<s where there are nt»ne, 
arid, after lliixino; in vain to fitui thrnf>» they fVill 
hope rhar (uch there arc, and that if there (Tiould 

\ hipprii to be! n^nr, fhry are of no importance, or 
fiiulx ihf) >*oiiW have bren there. E''en thfifc 
an>nn^ the lo u ho Jovr the GofprI, need to be 
crctiiMy u;ichc*d ov-r, \cai\ their former opinioi»s 
il.tMiid uarp their judgnienr, an(i lead rhcm to 
m.x fhe iiiith ot God viith the mere didt.itcs of 
(>ai;<ifi win lorn. 

Thefc hints arc offered, hot with a view to dis* 
courxge attempts for the convcrsio4i of the Chi- 
nefe, but rather to (hew the nature of the work to 
be donr, with the obftacles to be removed; and 
to produce in all who are adlually engaged in the 
work, ajull convidlion of ihc in>portance of fee k* 
rng competent qualifications for the arduous fcr- 
vicf; and of imprcfli«)g on the venerable body of 
men with whom the writer is conncdled, the ne^fc 
ccflity of furnifhing their Chincfc Millions with 
an adequate number of laborers, endowed with 
various talents; fo that no part of the pagan fys* 
tcin may remain unfhaken, and none of the means 
enjoined hy our Lord and S.iviour^ left umm* 
ployed. It is obvious that division op labor^ 

i and CONCENTRATED EXERTION^ arc eflentinl to 
the accomplifliment of any thing (hat will be of 
real and permanent fervicc to the b.*(l intereilsof 
mankind. Hurried eff »rts, and works executed 
without due leifure and <tbility^ will not abide tho 

I tcft of future ages. 

END OP THB APPENDIX. 
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